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Pompeii. 

By  LtONARO  CHRISTOPHER. 


In  classic  days  two  thousand  years  ago, 

When  Rome  was  great  and  dared  the  world  defy 
And  Caesar’s  name  re-echoed  to  the  sky, 
Pompeii  had  no  thought  of  destined  woe. 

Nor  yet  had  known  Vesuvius  as  a  foe, 

For  Jove  made  mad  the  city  doomed  to  die. 

But  now  her  walls  in  pensive  ruin  lie; 

Her  sacred  fanes  and  colonnades,  laid  low, 

A  sadder  fate  portray  than  Clio’s  pen 
Had  e’er  recorded  in  her  sacred  scroll  before. 

Save  only  ancient  Sodom  of  the  plain: 

The  unbroken  sleep  of  centuries  since  then 
Hath  rested  where  in  pompous  days  of  yore 
Was  heard  the  Roman  boast  o’er  rivals  slain. 
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The  Riddle  of  Immortality. 

The  Soul  an  Imperishable  Substance. 

By  WILLIAM  HLMSTRELT. 

I  TILL  the  human  query  of  queries  is  the  resurrection.  Day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour,  through  business  and  pleasure,  in  failure  and 
_  success,  we  live,  think  and  feel  it,  but  it  remains  scientifically  un¬ 
answered.  Without  our  resurrection  assured,  society  must  recede; 
we  can  only  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  like  other  animals.  If  we  are  “raised 
a  spiritual  bodv”  what  is  that  body  made  of?  A  soul-entity  cannot  exist  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  substance,  and  that  substance  must  be  connected  with  the  rest  of 
the  universe,  thus  being  a  part  of  science  and  a  proof  of  immortality,  for, 
according  to  our  philosophy,  substance  cannot  be  destroyed.  Although  the 
mind  is  prone  to  limit  itself  in  both  spiritual  and  physical  scope,  we  shall  yet 
see  new  worlds,  as  did  Copernicus  and  Columbus,  Paul  and  John. 

Nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing.  Tl]e  soul,  coming  out  of  a  primal 
and  elemental  substance,  will  self-cohere  and  continue  its  identity  like  its 
great  prototype — that  original  material  something  out  of  which  it  came. 
Before  the  universe  was  put  together  there  was  an  unformed  cosmic  sub¬ 
stance  out  of  which  it  was  made  and  in  which  there  were,  and  are  now,  all 
the  latent  potentialities,  spiritual  and  material,  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  we 
know  them.  Science  has  called  that  original  substance  the  luminiferous  ether, 
of  whose  beginning,  end  and  boundaries  we  cannot  conceive,  although  we 
know  it  is  in  ceaseless  motion  and  energy,  striking  out  of  its  own  body  the 
various  physical  forms  and  organisms  and  placing  life  and  mind  in  them. 
This  assumption  does  not  require  us  to  guess  the  chemical  formulae  of  con¬ 
scious  organisms  or  their  way  of  beginning. 

Although  we  have  traced  mind  to  the  brain  cells,  there  is  no  reason  to  say 
we  should  not  go  further  to  find  its  origin.  Mind  can  as  rationally  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ether  as  with  flesh  and  blood  that  came  from  the  ether. 
What  is  there  about  the  union  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  that  makes 
them  contain  mind  any  m.ore  than  there  is  about  that  parent  substance  out 
of  which  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  were  made  ?  An  astral  body  with  a 
mind  is  easier  of  comprehension  than  a  fleshly,  constantly  rotting  body.  The 
wisest  angel  could  not  understand  the  point  of  contact  between  mind  and  flesh. 

Only  the  ether  in  its  power,  swiftness,  impeccability  and  subtlety  is  fit 
as  a  permanent  body  for  the  mind;  atoms  and  molecules  are  too  uncertain, 
shifting  and  vulnerable.  We  must  have  a  concrete  God  and  a  concrete  soul. 
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or  none  at  all.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  demands  that.  Common 
sense  is  good  enough  for  us,  here  and  hereafter. 

Coming  spiritually  out  of  this  cosmic  essence,  we  are  not  necessarily  to 
be  severed  from  it  because  we  are  placed  here  temporarily  within  a  physical 
shell  upon  this  little  cinder  of  a  planet.  .That  original  element,  while  yet  not 
corpusculized,  contained  the  energy  and  will  of  God.  It  still  contains  that 
energy  and  will.  Man’s  soul  is  of  that  same  substance.  If  man’s  body  contain 
ever  so  little  of  that  ether,  that  ether  contains  soul.  The  mind  is  of  that 
ether,  the  cells  being  the  mere  receptacles  or  media  of  it  for  manifestation 
in  this  world,  and  through  which  it  may  receive  back  impressions  of  this 
world.  Mind  is  natural  to  ether  as  attraction  is  to  matter.  This  inter-atomic 
substance  that  science  now  recognizes  is  in,  and  all  through,  the  human  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  electrically  “wired”  for  it,  and  it  keeps  together  by  its  own 
desire,  surviving  the  “wrecks  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds.” 

The  true  home  and  destiny  of  the  mind  is  in  the  field  of  its  source; 
there  is  its  fit  environment.  “And  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  (atoms) 
of  the  earth  and  (afterward)  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life” 
(ether).  There  were  two  separate  and  divided  acts  of  creation,  one  physical 
and  the  other  spiritual.  We  trace  the  life  of  the  individual  in  an  unbroken 
continuity  back  through  all  the  generations  to  the  one  fountain  head — God’s 
substance.  In  every  coitional  protoplasmic  germ,  both  mind  and  matter  are 
detached  from  the  general  mass,  and  from  that  union  they  go  on  together, 
two  principles  united  in  one  entity,  to  the  zenith  of  their  development,  when 
they  divide,  as  in  old  age,  like  the  pupa  and  the  butterfly. 

All  planetary  organisms  are  made  by  atomization,  and  the  atoms  are 
made  by  corpusculization.  But  there  may  be  more  than  that  in  the  energy  of 
the  ether;  there  may  be  in  the  Beyond  corpuscles  that  we  do  not  know  of, 
or  even  organisms  without  corpuscles.  There  may  be  as  much  creation  on 
the  other  side  of  atoms  as  on  this  side,  and  a  heaven  populated  with  free 
beings  that  have  no  particles.  We  know  the  earth  does  not  receive  a 
millionth  part  of  the  sun’s  radiation.  In  the  same  proportion  we  may  say 
we  do  not  know  the  boundless  work  of  the  energetic  ether.  This  earth  is 
a  miserably  small  field.  If  on  this  earth  corpuscles  make  atoms  and  atoms 
make  men,  then  on  another  sphere  or  in  another  field  corpuscles  may  make 
intelligent  entities  without  atoms. 

But,  as  every  other  form  we  know  of  dissolves,  we  are  asked  why  may 
not  this  soul-form  dissolve  ?  Here  is  the  answer :  The  soul  continues  from 
its  inherent  love  of  life,  joined  to  an  imperishable  substance.  How  they  are 
joined  we  need  never  inquire ;  very  likely  as  joined  in  the  fleshly  body.  This 
is  the  whole  argument  for  immortality.  An  amalgam  of  mental  force  and 
material  force  makes  a  soul.  As  all  things  came  from  the  ether,  they  must 
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go  back  to  it.  In  that  transition  shall  the  mind-ego  maintain  itself?  Its  one 
prototype  is  an  individual  God.  We  are  simply  His  children — in  His  “image.” 
The  mind  is  to  the  body  what  banks  are  to  a  river;  the  water  is  ever  chang¬ 
ing,  but  the  mind  is  stable  and  identical  from  first  to  last,  with  the  same 
ambition,  purposes  and  characteristics.  Why  the  identity  of  the  nut,  the 
dog,  the  tree  does  not  continue  is  because  it  has  no  desire  to. 

Normal  living  makes  life  ecstatic  and  tenacious.  The  one  human 
instinct  is  of  immortality;  that  is  the  plan  and  work  of  the  mind;  the  mind 
has  no  planetary  quality  like  the  body.  Mind  and  body  are  as  disparate  as 
the  electric  current  and  the  motor.  The  motor  stops,  because  the  current  is 
shut  off.  The  body  stops  that  way. 

We  must  not  mistake  mere  bodily  expression  of  the  mind  for  the  mind 
itself,  nor  the  mere  receding  of  the  mind  for  its  extinction.  The  soul  cannot 
resist  the  natural  disintegration  of  the  body,  but  it  can  gather  about  itself  its 
own  perdurable  essence.  If  it  live  right,  it  will  love  existence.  “In  righteous¬ 
ness  is  eternal  life.”  It  may  leave  its  uncertain  carcass,  that  at  its  best  is 
always  a  clog  and  a  shame,  and  go  forth  into  open  fields  to  fulfill  its  scope. 
If  mind  aspires  to  the  infinite,  as  it  does,  then  measuring  it  by  this  earth 
would  be  a  misfit. 

The  whole  order  of  nature  is  evolution,  and  in  that  order  the  soul  and 
body  separate  in  due  time  like  clock-work,  as  does  the  chrysalis,  unlocking 
in  due  time  its  prison  door  to  liberate  a  beautiful  creature  into  upper  realms. 
If  God  made  man  in  His  own  image,  man  will  stay  made  unless  he  consume 
himself;  he  is  of  good  stock.  But  if  the  soul  be  self-disintegrated  through 
sin  and  remorse,  it  will  not  care  to  live.  “To  be  carnally  minded  is  death.” 
Whether  a  sinful  soul  can  here  morally  rehabilitate  itself  is  a  question  that 
the  theologians  assume.  There  can  be  only  one  continuing  life  and  mem¬ 
ory;  the  soul-entity  cannot  be  “bom  again,”  but  it  may  have  a  new  birth  of 
conditions — of  morality  and  normal  law. 

When  we  come  to  this  philosophy  of  a  material  soul  it  will  ennoble 
us,  and  with  every  breath  we  will  draw  in  etheric  substance  like  daily  manna. 
It  will  embolden  us  as  bom  never  to  die.  It  will  give  us  miraculous  powers, 
equal  to  new  electrical  appliances  as  over  all  older  forms  of  force.  Our  first 
step  toward  spiritual  wisdom  is  to  minimize  molecular  life  as  a  mere  alembic 
experiment,  and  by  the  study  of  ethereal  life  regard  earth  literally  as  a  foetus. 
Soul  and  body  are  not  one  any  more  than  infant  and  mother  are  one.  The 
soul  of  hero  or  heroine  stmggles  on  in  weary,  wasting  body,  from  business 
to  home,  from  home  to  room,  from  room  to  bed,  working  on,  hoping  on, 
serene,  brave,  dutiful,  bright  to  the  last  bodily  shred,  and  then  at  the  last 
narrow  line  of  dissolution  the  reflex  power  of  morals  and  hope  carries  the 
mind  across  as  an  immortal  soul. 
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A  Syndicated  Prince.* 

Part  I. — The  Making  of  a  Prince. 

By  BERTRAND  W.  BABCOCK. 


I.  rolled  over  and  I  take  him  these 

papers.  I’ll  be  after  losing  my  job,  and 
THE  NAPOLEON  OP  THEATRICALS,  if  he’s  awakened  and  I  don’t  do  it,  sure 

I’m  likewise  in  trouble.  Shall  I  go  in, 
UTSIDE  the  closed  door  Den-  or  stay  out?” 
nis  waited,  listening  for  the  Dennis’s  trembling  and  excited  hand 
slightest  sound  from  the  swayed  the  tray  unsteadily  up  and 
luxurious  sleeping  apart-  down.  Plainly  the  griffin  was  nodding, 
ment  within.  Already  the  heavy,  re-  yes. 

sounding  rumble  of  New  York’s  street  “All  right,  and  it’s  you  that  ought  to 
traffic  had  penetrated  into  even  the  know,”  decided  Dennis,  throwing  open 
most  noise-guarded  of  the  hotel’s  cor-  the  door  of  fear, 
ridors.  But  no  signal  had  come  to  the  With  observant  eye  and  careful  foot 
valet  by  the  door  there.  movement  Dennis  went  toward  the 

In  one  hand  Dennis  held  a  silver  canopied  bed  in  the  alcove, 
tray,  set  with  breakfast  things,  and  “Sure  and  it’s  Napoleon  he  looks 

in  the  other  the  morning  newspapers,  like,”  said  Dennis,  incautiously  speak- 
folded  to  a  common  subject.  All  at  Ing  aloud. 

once  the  sound  of  something  creaking  Upon  the  face  in  massive  repose 

was  borne  to  the  valet.  It  was  a  gentle,  there  under  the  canopy  came  a  smile  of 

soft-pitched  squeak,  not  at  all  out  of  awakening,  as  of  one  who  passes  from 

keeping  with  the  ethics  of  a  preten-  dear  dreams  to  reality  without  full  con- 
tious  hostelry,  but  nevertheless  a  sound  sciousness  of  the  reality.  The  eyes 

that  conveyed  to  Dennis  the  intelli-  opened.  The  smile  vanished, 

gence  that  there  was  movement  within.  “Napoleon!  Waterloo!  St.  Helena!” 
But  for  all  that  the  valet  did  not  ap-  murmured  the  awakening  one.  Then 

pear  pleased.  There  was  no  delight,  seeing  the  valet  he  added:  "Oh,  It’s 

only  perplexity,  upon  his  face,  as  he  you,  eh?  I’d  just  got  to  sleep.” 
gazed  at  the  silver  griffin  on  the  coffee  Dennis  wavered  in  uncertainty, 
pot,  an  old  friend.  The  griffin  grinned,  “Oh,  set  it  down,  will  you,  here,  by 
for  be  was  long  used  to  the  trials  of  the  bed.” 

Dennis.  Dennis  retired  hastily,  this  service 

“Now  you  needn’t  be  after  laughing  over, 
at  me,  little  fellow,”  said  the  valet.  The  master  drew  toward  him  first 
“It’s  none  so  simple.  The  question  is,  the  papers  and  then  the  coffee.  His 
has  he  awakened  or  only  rolled  over?”  hand  traveled  quickly  to  the  theatrical 
Vapors  steaming  up  from  the  coffee  page.  His  heavy  jaw  fell  and  his  brows 
lent  an  air  of  sardonic  wisdom  to  the  contracted. 

face  of  the  griffin.  All  the  critics  were  agreed  upon  one 

“Because,”  continued  Dennis,  “if  he’s  point:  Nelson  Northrup’s  gorgeous 

•Copyrighted,  1906,  by  Bertrand  W.  Babcock. 
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production,  “Trumpets  of  Vice,"  had 
been  a  complete  failure. 

“Northrup,  the  Napoleon  of  Theat¬ 
ricals,  fathers  another  monstrosity,” 
said  the  “Diary.”  “A  Deserved  Failure," 
said  the  “Elarth.”  “  ‘The  Trumpets 
of  Vice’  was  one  of  those  creations 
wherein  every  sensational  appetite  had 
been  pandered  to,  every  low  desire  that 
experience  has  taught  the  theatrically 
wise  to  discern  ministered  to,  and  yet 
it  failed — ^be  it  said  to  the  honor  of 
public  morals,  it  failed!” — this  from 
the  “Moon." 

The  man  reading  all  this  sighed. 

"It  was  the  biggest  production  of 
my  life,”  he  lamented.  “I  spent  a  fair 
fortune  on  that,  and  now  it’s  gone  com¬ 
pletely." 

From  reading  of  things  theatrical, 
Nelson  Northrup  turned  to  the  general 
news.  His  eye  was  caught  by  a  double- 
leaded  article  in  the  "Moon’s”  own 
sarcastic,  hopelessly  humorous  style: 

"Prince  Charles  Stuart  returns  to 
his  native  America,”  read  the  glaring 
headline,  and  in  the  column  and  a  half 
devoted  to  the  subject  the  "Moon” 
stated  that  the  Prince  was  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.  Now  as 
the  present  pretender,  he  had  come 
back  to  America  after  another  fruitless 
effort  to  gain — this  time  at  law — ^his 
father’s  estates.  He  was  even  staying 
at  Northrup’s  very  hotel,  where  the 
society  folk  hastened  to  learn  of  him 
London’s  latest  atmosphere. 

Nelson  Northrup,  theatrical  manager, 
read  the  article  through  slowly.  Then 
again.  He  studied  it  thoughtfully. 
After  his  eye  had  returned  to  his  own 
failure,  he  dropped  the  newspaper  sud¬ 
denly. 

"Those  two  things  are  connected,” 
he  said  slowly,  "They  are  connected — 
my  failure  and  the  arrival  here  of  this 
prince.  There’s  an  idea  in  it  for  me. 
Let’s  see.  Let’s  see — how — ^why — 

Ah-h-h-h-h - !  I  have  it!  I’ll  do  it! 

I’ll  do  it!” 

n. 

AN  AMBI’nOUS  MOTHER. 

It  was  the  morning  following  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Charles  Stuart  to  America.  The 


Worth  family,  having  breakasted,  had 
taken  almost  full  possession  of  one  of 
the  hotel’s  public  apartments.  With  a 
rustle  of  silken  skirts  Mrs.  Worth  had 
settled  herself  in  a  large  chair  before 
a  table,  on  which  were  strewn  various 
time-tables  and  steamship  notices, 
which  she  proceeded  to  examine  care¬ 
fully  through  her  pince-nez. 

Alvah  Worth  was  in  that  condition 
in  which  he  usually  found  himself 
when  in  public  places  with  his  wife. 
He  was  uncertain  whether  to  sit  or 
stand,  whether  to  make  talk  or  keep 
his  mouth  closed,  whether  to  keep  his 
hat  on  or  remove  it,  whether  he  might 
smoke  or  must  keep  his  cigar  in  his 
pocket.  The  daughter,  Jean,  had  wan¬ 
dered  to  a  seat  by  the  window,  from 
which  she  looked  out  upon  the  silently 
speeding  panorama  of  automobiles  and 
other  vehicles.  Her  father  thought  he 
had  decided  to  join  her,  when  his  wife 
turned  to  him. 

"Alvah,  here  is  one  that  looks  prom¬ 
ising.  Go  at  once  and  telephone  the 
steamship  company  and  find  out. 
Hurry." 

Her  husband,  relieved  of  his  uncer¬ 
tainty,  obeyed  forthwith.  Once  in  the 
corridor  of  the  hotel  he  regained  his 
normal  poise,  wagged  bis  head,  held 
his  stomach  well  up,  whistling  and 
humming  as  he  smoked. 

"I  do  wish  Helen  would  hurry  up,” 
complained  Jean  impatiently,  turning 
about  that  she  might  see  more  of  the 
avenue. 

“Jean!”  came  the  warning  voice  of 
authority,  “there  are  some  people  com¬ 
ing  into  the  room.  Is  that  a  fit  atti¬ 
tude?” 

’The  girl  subsided  into  a  stiff  little 
upright  position,  drawing  her  skirts 
closely  about  her.  'This  posture  was 
a  fad  among  the  smart  set  of  the  time. 
Jean  turned  her  head  as  languidly  as 
her  position  would  permit,  scanning 
under  her  long  lashee  the  costumes  of 
the  newcomers. 

A  tall,  light-haired,  distinguished 
young  woman,  whose  cold,  beautiful 
face  showed  a  trace  of  surprise  as  she 
caught  sight  of  Jean,  crossed  the  room 
instantly  to  her,  holding  out  eight  stiff 
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fingers,  perfectly  gloved  In  steel  grey 
kid. 

Jean,  forgetting  ker  artificial  pose, 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  genuine  ex¬ 
clamation  of  delight  and  surprise. 

“Why,  Geraldine  Pembroke,  where 
on  earth  did  you  come  from?” 

“Heaven — ^England,”  returned  the 
other,  laughing  prettily,  as  she  allowed 
herself  to  he  kissed. 

Jean’s  eyes  became  instantly  tearful. 
“And  we,"  she  said  mournfully,  “are 
Just  going  there.  Isn’t  it  awful?  Your 
brother?  Is — is  he  here  with  you?” 

“He  is.  He  will  be  dreadfully  dis¬ 
appointed  over  your  departure.  What 
are  you  going  abroad  so  soon  again 
for?” 

“A  title,”  said  Jean,  making  a 
grimace. 

“Ah,”  the  other  smiled  sarcastically. 

“Yes,”  continued  Jean,  now  thor¬ 
oughly  launched  upon  her  confidences. 
“Mamma  is  going  to  try  for  a  count 
at  least,  though  she  says  it  may  be  a 
duke.  She’s  quite  won  over  to  the 
Idea.  Papa  hasn’t  given  his  consent 
quite  yet,  though  he  will.  He  always 
does  as  mamma  says  in  the  end.  Any¬ 
way,  we  are  all  going  to  sail  soon. 
Papa’s  business  is  all  arranged,  though 
the  men  were  talking  of  a  strike.” 

“And  you?” 

“I?”  Jean  looked  quite  piteous.  “I? 
Oh,  you  know,  we  all  have  to  do  as  she 
says — even  Helen.” 

“And  who  is  Helen?” 

“Why,  I  forgot  you  never  did  meet 
our  Helen  when  we  were  on  the  other 
side.  She’s  a  niece  of  papa’s  and  is 
tremendously  wealthy.  Really,  you 
know,  in  a  way  she’s  one  of  our  chief 
reasons  for  crossing  now.” 

“She  wants  a  title,  too?”  queried 
Miss  Pembroke. 

“Oh,  no,  indeed.  She  hates  them. 
But  last  year  there  was  a  lovely  adven¬ 
turer  running  after  her,  and  mamma 
got  panicky  about  it  and  rushed  her 
off  to  England.  He  followed  her  there 
and  just  missed  her.  Mamma  had 
word  he  was  coming  and  brought  her 
right  back,  and  now  he  is  here  again. 
Isn’t  it  all  awfully  romantic  and 


lovely?  He’s  perfectly  alluring.  I’d 
marry  him  myself,  if  he  was  real.” 

“Is  he  some  fraudulent  count  after 
her  money?” 

“Dear  me,  no.  He’s  a  real  prince, 
they  say — a  pretender,  that  is.  Fancy 
— isn’t  it  presumption?  He  claims  to 
be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of 
England.  Some  people  actually  take 
him  seriously  on  the  other  side,  they 
say.” 

Suddenly  the  honorable  Geraldine 
Pembroke’s  creamy  skin  became  deep¬ 
ly  pink. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  she  said 
slowly,  “that  you  are  speaking  of  MLr. 
Stuart — Charles  Stuart?” 

“Of  course,  I  do.  And  why,  Geral¬ 
dine  Pembroke:  do  you  know  him, 
too?” 

“Yes,  very  well.  I  met  him  in  Lon¬ 
don.  We  crossed  on  the  same  steamer.” 

“How  perfectly  lovely!” 

“He  said  his  object  in  coming  to 
America  was  to  try  and  raise  some 
money  on  property  he  owned  in  the 
South.  He  said  nothing  of  this — 
Helen.” 

“Now  isn’t  he  deep?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Why,  everybody  knows  he’s  simply 
crazy  about  her.” 

“Then,  why - ” 

“Oh,  she’ll  never  have  him  in  the 
world — just  because  he  is — well,  he 
may  get  so^me  sort  of  title.  She’s  aw¬ 
fully  democratic.  Her  father  was  a 
self-made  man  and  she’s  dreadfully 
clever.  Then,  mamma  does  everything 
to  separate  them,  and  wants  her  to 
marry  some  duke,  like  I  am  to  get,  so 
that  we  both  can  be  reigning  beauties 
in  London  next  season.” 

“But  if  this  Charles  Stuart  is,  as  you 
say,  in  love  with  her,  why  is  he  not 
willing  to  renounce  his  pretensions  or 
ambitions?” 

“That’s  just  it.  It’ll  be  a  tug-of-war 
between  them,  and  they’re  both  aw¬ 
fully  strong-minded.  And  what  with 
mamma’s  keeping  them  apart, 
why - ” 

Miss  Pembroke  arose  suddenly, 

“I  must  be  going.  Percy  is  waiting 
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tor  me.  Of  course,  we’ll  see  you 
again.” 

Having  given  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
to  the  somewhat  bewildered  Jean,  she 
trailed  out  of  the  parlor. 

At  the  door  of  the  room  the  portly 
person  of  Mr.  Alvah  Worth  collided 
with  her.  Worth  was  overcome  with 
embarrassment.  Between  his  apolo¬ 
gies,  astonishment  at  the  encounter 
and  nervousness  at  the  close  proximity 
of  his  wife,  he  removed  his  hat  and  re¬ 
placed  it  several  times. 

"Ha!  Ha!  Excuse — pardon — ^pardon 
— What,  you  Miss!  Why,  now,  this  is 
a  grand  surprise.  Yes,  I’m  coming!” 
This  last  to  bis  wife,  who  bad  turned 
a  cold,  censuring  face. 

“Not  even  a  baronet,”  he  told  her 
despondently. 

"Here’s  another  then,”  said  Mrs. 
Worth.  "Hurry  along  and  call  up  the 
White  Star.” 

Worth  rushed  out  precipitately,  in¬ 
wardly  hoping  to  overtake  the  fascin¬ 
ating  Miss  Pembroke.  He  came  back 
within  a  few  minutes,  perspiring  and 
despairing. 

“Will  a  member  of  Parliament  do?” 

“Why,  Alvah!  Now  go  and  try  the 
Cunard  people.” 

Grown  tired  of  waiting  in  silence 
Jean  now  joined  her  mother. 

“I  do  wish - ”  she  began. 

"I  have  repeatedly  told  you,”  re¬ 
marked  her  mother  coldly,  “that  I 
don’t  wish  you  to  be  so  familiar  with 
those  Pembrokes.  They  have  nothing 
whatever.” 

“They  are  nice  people,”  returned 
Jean  resentfully,  “and  Percy — Mr. 
Pembroke  is  eighth  from  the  earl.” 

“He  is  not  the  earl,”  said  her  mother. 

“Well,”  said  Jean  crossly,  “I’m  not 
thinking  of  him.  I’m  thinking  of 
Helen.  I  do  wish  she’d  come.  She 
promised  to  go  with  me  to  Madame 
Defoe’s  to  see  about  my  new  gown.” 

“She  is  an  unconscionably  long 
time,”  said  Mrs.  Worth,  uneasily,  “and 
goodness  knows  but  she  may  meet  that 
Impostor  somewhere.” 

“She  said  she’d  be  only  an  hour.” 

“I  wish  I  knew  Just  what  hotel  that 


adventurer  was  staying  at.  If  I 
thought - ” 

She  was  interrupted  here  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Worth  with  the  information 
that  a  count  sailed  on  the  Etruria  in 
the  following  week. 

“Then  we  sail  next  week  on  the 
count — on  the  Etruria,”  said  his  wife. 
“Now  Alvah,  go  at  once  and  get  the 
tickets.  What  are  you  lingering  there 
for?”  she  demanded. 

“Well — er — ”  began  her  husband 
shakily.  “You  see,  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  that  fellow  is  registered 
here.” 

“Here!  What,  at  our  hotel!  Now!” 

Mr.  Worth  nodded  his  head.  'Then 
he  plunged  bis  hands  bravely  into  his 
pockets  and  held  bis  shoulders  up  as 
though  to  meet  a  storm. 

“He’s  downstairs  now — in  the  wait¬ 
ing  room — talking  to — Helen!” 

Oh,  my  goodness  gracious  me!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Jean,  becoming  pale  with  ex¬ 
citement.  Her  mother  was  quite 
speechless.  When  she  found  her  voice, 
she  stuttered: 

‘"rhe — the — the  deceitful -  Wh — 

what  are  you  standing  there  for?  Go 
at  once — this  minute,  and  bring  her 
here” 

“Keeps  me  running  like  a  messenger 
boy,”  grumbled  Worth,  puffing  from 
the  room. 

III. 

AMBITION  VERSUS  LOVE. 

“There’s  uncle  coming  for  me.  Let’s 
run.” 

Helen,  gathering  her  dainty  skirts 
and  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
startled  loungers  about,  ran  swiftly 
down  the  corridor  to  the  pretentious 
main  entrance  and  thence  to  the  street, 
followed  by  young  Stuart.  They 
ignored  the  spluttering  and  protesting 
Mr.  Worth  so  completely  that  that  gen¬ 
tleman  stood  for  a  good  five  minutes 
after  they  had  gone,  with  a  finger  in 
either  side  of  his  waistcoat  pockets  in 
dumfounded  silence. 

The  cabmen  about  the  entrance  way, 
to  which  he  had  followed  the  young 
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people,  evidently  misinterpreted  his 
agitation. 

“Did  they  get  away  with  much,  sir?” 
inquired  one. 

“With  my  peace  of  mind,’’  lamented 
Mr.  Worth. 

“Central  Park!’’  said  Stuart  to  the 
automobile’s  operator. 

Helen’s  cheeks  and  eyes  were  aglow 
•with  excitement.  Her  companion 
looked  at  her  admiringly.  They  had 
nothing  to  say  to  each  other,  however, 
as  the  vehicle  sped  rapidly  up  the  ave¬ 
nue.  Once  in  the  park  the  automobile 
was  dismissed,  and  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  they  turned  their  steps  toward 
the  ramble. 

Charles  Stuart  turned  to  the  girl 
abruptly. 

“Why  did  you  seek  me  out,  Helen?" 
he  asked. 

“Let  us  sit  down!’’  returned  the  girl 
Irrelevantly. 

They  found  a  seat  in  a  shady  retreat. 
Stuart  sat  forward  knocking  some 
sand  and  stones  in  the  path  aside  with 
his  stick. 

“Answer  me,  please,’’  he  insisted. 
"We — ell,’’  she  said  very  slowly, 
with  a  little  girlish  touch  of  his  arm, 
“I  just  wanted  to  see  you,  Charles.” 

“Helen!”  Charles  Stuart  almost 
broke  his  stick.  “Do  you  wish  me  then 
to  believe  that  you — that— well  that 
you  are  not  cne  with  your  uncle  and 
aunt?  That  you  have  no  wish  to 
spurn  my  addresses?” 

Helen  became  uncomfortably  red. 
She  moved  nervously. 

“I  just  wanted  to  see  you.”  she  per¬ 
sisted. 

Stuart’s  shoulders  drooped. 

“You  come  to  me  at  my  lowest  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  said  in  a  voice  that  had 
within  a  note  of  despair. 

He  was  occupied  again  now  with  his 
stick,  and  was  bending  far  over,  watch¬ 
ing  the  ground  intently.  At  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  her  voice  he  started. 

“Perhaps,  your  highest  moment, 
Charles,”  she  said  softly. 

Impetuously  Stuart  turned  to  her. 
“Helen,  you  shall  listen  to  me  now. 
I  am  going  to  speak  out  to  you  at  last. 
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Your  uncle  and  aimt  have  done  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  frustrate  my 
efforts  to  speak  to  you;  they  have  de¬ 
nied  me  the  honor  of  paying  my  ad¬ 
dresses  to  you,  but  you — you  yourself, 
Helen - ?” 

“I,”  said  Helen  softly,  “I  want  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say,” 

“You  know  something  of  me  from 
my  own  lips,  Helen.  Doubtless,  you 
have  heard  more  of  the  title-dreaming 
adventurer  from  others.  The  time  has 
come  when  I  desire  you  to  know  more 
of  me  and  from  me.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Helen.  “Please  tell 
me  everything.” 

“There  is  a  tradition  in  my  family,” 
continued  Stuart,  with  a  flushed  face, 
“more  than  a  tradition,  a  well- 
grounded  belief,  that  of  right  we  are 
entitled  to  the  throne  of  England,  or  in 
any  event  to  a  place  among  the  princes 
of  England.” 

Helen’s  face,  from  the  first  wild  rush 
of  color  that  had  flooded  it  when  he 
began  to  speak,  had  paled  gradually. 
Her  lips  were  pressed  tightly  together. 
Slowly  she  had  moved  farther  away 
from  Stuart,  until  the  entire  bench 
seemed  between  them — a  space  across 
which  he  stretched  eloquent  imploring 
hands.  Stuart  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  his  attitude,  carried  away  as  he  was 
by  the  memories  of  all  his  words  re¬ 
called. 

“But  the  aim  of  my  grandfathers  and 
my  father,  which  is  now  mine,  has 
been  to  get  back  the  estates,  or  some 
portion  of  them,  confiscated  upon  the 
accession  of  William  of  Orange — 
enough  to  convey  to  us  the  title  of 
prince.” 

In  his  excitement  he  had  leaped  to 
his  feet.  Helen’s  eyes  were  quite  hard 
and  critical  now.  She  eat  forward  lis¬ 
tening,  watching  him  with  a  strangely 
fascinated  gaze. 

“Enough,”  he  continued,  almost  as 
if  he  was  pleading  -with  her,  "to  give 
us  a  seat  in  that  England  from  which 
we  have  been  so  long  absent,  from 
which  we  are  turned  away  in  exile. 
Four  generations  of  litigation  have 
worn  our  resources  to  the  barest 
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thread,  which  hy  hope  alone  is  held 
from  enapping.” 

He  clenched  his  hands,  as  if  his  emo¬ 
tions  were  overpowering  him.  The 
saunterers,  who  had  passed  and  re- 
pasaed  the  two,  were  beginning  to  turn 
curious  heads.  Stuart  was  oblivious, 
but  Helen  was  becoming  painfully 
aware  of  the  lingering  presence  of 
some  who  were  standing  quite  still. 

A  little  boy  rolling  a  hoop  down  the 
path  drove  it  under  their  bench. 
Stooping  down  mechanically  Stuart  ex¬ 
tricated  it  from  its  lodgment  and 
started  it  rolling;  then  he  sat  down 
again  upon  the  bench.  The  interruption 
had  distracted  him.  He  remained  ner¬ 
vously  silent  for  some  time. 

The  sun  had  shifted  until  its  rays 
had  found  out  their  quiet  retreat.  It 
was  becoming  quite  worm. 

“We  should  find  another  seat,”  said 
Helen. 

But  as  they  moved  about  the  ramble, 
seeking  a  bench,  they  found  all  the 
shaded  ones  occupied.  The  place  was 
becoming  noisy  with  the  play  of  chil¬ 
dren.  At  the  first  quiet  spot  Stuart 
began  to  speak  to  the  girl  again,  his 
hands  twitching  nervously. 

“Let  us  stand  here.  You  are  not 
tired?  It’s  very  shady  and  lovely  here 
in  this  spot.  Just  look  at  that  water. 
These  artificial  ponds  are  really  re¬ 
markable.  I  was  saying — Ah,  yes.  You 
are  listening?” 

She  inclined  her  head  without  speak¬ 
ing.  Her  eyes  were  directed  away 
from  him. 

"I  have  still  a  thread  of  hope  to  cling 
to.  My  father  received  from  his  father 
the  bequest  of  the  claim  and  the  strug¬ 
gle.  Upon  his  deathbed  my  father  said 
to  me:  ‘Charles  Stuart,  rightfully 
Prince,  to  you  is  committed  the  cause 
of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Regard  it  well.’ 
And  I  honored  my  father  and  acceded 
to  his  commands  in  all  things.  My 
life  has  thus  far  been  one  of  strife 
for  an  almost  lost  cause.  I  have 
worked,  plotted  and  thought.  Disap¬ 
pointments,  and  the  pangs  that  tear 
and  rend  the  soul  have  been  mine. 
Then — ^then ”  His  voice  suddenly 


vibrated  with  immeasurable  tender¬ 
ness.  “Then  into  my  life  of  strife  and 
ambition  you  came,  Helen,  as  the  gen¬ 
tle  quality  of  mercy.” 

Abruptly  he  stopped  as  though  un¬ 
able  to  proceed  further  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  her  with  yearning  eyes,  waiting 
for  her  to  speak. 

Helen’s  eyes  still  eluded  his.  She 
moistened  and  steadied  her  lips.  'Then 
quite  calmly  she  looked  up  blankly 
into  his  face. 

“Why,”  she  said,  “do  you  tell  mo  all 
this  about  yourself?” 

“Because  I  love  you  and  want  you 
for  my  wife,”  answered  Stuart. 

She  raised  her  face  quickly,  and  like 
a  flash  her  eyes  grew  suddenly  lumin¬ 
ous. 

“Oh,  Charles!”  was  all. 

Her  voice  and  glance  enraptured  him 
completely. 

“I  love  you,”  he  repeated,  “I  have 
loved  you  from  the  first  moment  I  met 
you.  I  have  realized  that  I  have  no 
right  or  interest  in  your  sweet  life.  I 
have  no  title  nor  estates,  nor  yet  even 
a  competence,  but  I  love  you,  and  I  ask 
you  to  share  my  misery.” 

“And  you — you  will  give  up  the 
fight?”  asked  Helen  quickly. 

“And  to  share  my  fight,”  he  replied 
passionately,  “for  better  or  worse,  for 
the  estates  of  my  fathers.” 

Helen  drew  back  from  him  as  if  he 
had  struck  her. 

“I — will — never — do — that.”  she  said, 
so  slowly  that  each  word  seemed  an 
answer  in  itself. 

Stuart  stared  at  her.  His  eyes  seemed 
dim  and  distant  in  their  repulse. 

"And  yet  I  hoped - ”  He  broke  off, 

and  then  continued,  with  a  gesture  of 
intense  bitterness:  “I  was  a  fool  to 
hope  that  a  woman  who  loves  success 
alone  could  do  more  than  pity  f. 'Allure.” 

“Listen  to  me,”  said  Helen  Worth, 
"I  am  not  insensible  to  the  compliment 
you  pay  me.  But  I  am  an  American 
gdrl.  My  father  was  a  frontier  pioneer. 
He  arose  from  nothing  to  everything 
through  the  dignity  of  his  own  efforts. 
He  knew  hazard  and  hardship.  As  a 
girl  I  shared  them  with  him.  I  am 
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what  I  am  because  he  became  what  he 
was.  My  education,  my  training,  the 
very  texture  of  my  soul  I  owe  to  him. 
I  can  marry  no  title,  nor  give  my  love 
to  one  who,  drone  like,  does  no  work, 
living  upon  what  society  has  produced 
for  his  maintenance.  A  strong  man, 
strong  from  the  vigor  of  his  soul,  who 
produces  value  for  the  world.  Who 
dares  alone  to  dignify  honest  labor, 
who  dares  think  any  thought,  conceive 
any  conception,  carry  out  any  plan 
that  leads  to  the  advancement  of  the 
world’s  ideas,  to  such  a  man  alone  can 
I  give  my  respect  and  then  my  love.” 

As  the  girl’s  warm  utterance  gath¬ 
ered  headway  Stuart  watched  her,  his 
teeth  savagely  biting  his  underlip. 
When  she  had  finished  his  own  words 
came  out  quickly  and  tersely. 

“You  did  not  need  to  remind  me,”  he 
said,  “that  your  scorn  is  purely  aca¬ 
demic.  But  I  thought  you  gave  me 
hope.” 

“And  I,”  she  returned  quickly,  “I 
thought  you  had  given  up  this  absurd 
litigation  and  hope,  that,  if  successful, 
but  makes  you  an  illegitimate  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  false  house.” 

Stuart  went  white  to  the  very  lips. 

“You  dare  to  impeach  the  honor  of 
my  house!”  he  cried  hoarsely. 

Helen  made  a  gesture  of  imp.Ttience. 
Her  voice  had  lost  its  ring  of  fine 
passion  and  her  words  sounded  cold, 
almost  cruel. 

“You  are  medieval  in  your  hope, 
ancient  in  your  ambition,  and  modern 
— in  your  dress  only.  You  would  bring 
back  to  the  world  conditions  that  years 
of  blood  happily  have  washed  away. 
You  would  enslave  again  to  the  blind 
idolatry  of  divine  rights  the  mind  that 
is  just  coming  to  the  consciousness 
that  it  owes  no  allegiance  to  dogma 
and  in  the  fine  strength  of  its  libera¬ 
tion  is  scarce  to  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  its  duty  to  God.” 

Stuart’s  voice  was  as  cold  as  her 
own. 

“Who  are  you,”  he  said,  “to  arraign 
with  the  language  and  ideas  of  text¬ 
books  the  world  as  existing?” 


“An  American  girl,”  replied  Helen 
Worth  with  level  eyes. 

“You  will  pardon  me  now,”  continued 
Stuart,  with  a  hard  glint  in  his  eyes 
as  he  raised  his  hat  loftily,  “I  have 
business  of  importance  this  morning. 
You  wiii.  permit  me  to  escort  you  to 
your  hotel?  No?”  as  she  shook  her 
head.  “Then  I  will  wish  you  good- 
day.” 

He  bowed  profoundly,  then  turned 
abruptly  and  strode  down  the  path 
alone.  At  a  little  turning  in  the  ramble 
he  slackened  his  speed,  took  his  hat 
from  his  head  and  wiped  his  brow  in 
an  abstracted  fashion.  His  pride  was 
stung  into  bitter  life,  but  there  was 
anguish  at  his  heart. 

A  crowd  of  noisy  children  ran  shout¬ 
ing  past  him.  Some  young  girls  smiled 
up  into  his  handsome,  wretched  face. 
He  heard  laughter  and  chatter  and 
merriment  all  about  him.  Some  young 
people  were  waltzing  in  the  path  to  the 
music  of  the  merry-go-round.  A  squir¬ 
rel  ran  across  the  grass  and  sped  up 
the  side  of  a  big  maple  tree  close  by, 
pausing  half  way  up  the  trunk  to  look 
at  him  with  questioning  gaze.  Even  a 
brazen  woodpecker,  quite  tame  and 
unafraid  of  him,  seemed  to  smile  mock¬ 
ingly  'at  him  out  of  one  bright  eye. 
Nature  herself  revelled  in  her  content¬ 
ment.  Why  should  he  suffer  beneath 
the  tongue  lash  of  an  ignorant  girl? 
But  at  the  mere  thought  of  her  the 
turmoil  of  his  mind  focused  itself  into 
one  abject  craving  and  long^ing  to  turn 
his  head  and  see  her  once  more,  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  her.  Was  she  out 
of  sight  by  this  time?  What  was  she 
doing?  Would  she  observe  him,  should 
he  turn  back? 

“Charles!”  He  started  so  violently 
at  her  voice  and  close  proximity  that 
he  shocked  her. 

She  had  followed  him  down  the 
rambling  path,  and  now  stood  looking 
at  him  with  eyes  which  held  an  al¬ 
most  wistful  pleading. 

“Give  up,  Charles,  I  ask  you,  the 
folly  and  ambition  of  your  family.  It 
brought  only  bitterness  and  disap¬ 
pointment  to  your  father  and  grand- 
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fathc-rs.  To  you  it  may  bring  worse. 
Turn  your  really  fine  mind  and  talenca 
to  better  things.  Surely  life  in  this 
age  bolds  something  better  for  you 
than  a  mere  title,  which  is  at  best 
only  a  trade-mark  of  family  excellence 
and  not  the  stamp  of  the  individual.'' 

“And  that  is  all  you  have  followed 
me  to  say — to  bid  me,  like  a  school 
teacher  talking  to  a  rebellious  child, 
cast  away  the  honor  of  my  house?” 

“Bv.t  to  attain  your  true  and  perfect 
manliood.” 

"The  Stuart  honor  forbids,”  he  re¬ 


plied  sternly.  “Have  you  anything 
further  to  say  to  me?” 

She  had  come  very  close  to  him  now. 
There  was  no  one  in  sight,  and  the 
silence  and  beauty  of  the  park  were 
upon  her.  Placing  a  little  hand  softly 
vpon  his  arm,  she  looked  and  spoke 
only  a.«!  a  girl,  a  very  young  girl,  might 
have  done. 

“Only  that  I  love  you,  Charles,  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul.” 

“I  do  not  believe  you,”  returned 
Charles  Stuart  calmly. 


GLLIMLR,  VANDAL  KING. 


By  VICTOR  DALLY. 

(From  T.  P.’s  Weekly.) 

Gelimer,  King  of  the  Vandals, 

In  mountain  (prison  pent, 

To  Pharas,  the  Roman  captain, 

A  message  of  sorrow  sent. 

He  had  been  Lord  of  Carthage, 

The  splendid  daughter  of  Tyre. 

And  he  wrote  thus — “Send  me,  O  Pharas, 
A  loaf  of  bread  and  a  lyre.” 

He  would  comfort  his  heart  that  stifled 
'Mid.st  Moorish  swine  in  a  stye, 

By  singing  of  Genseric’s  glories, 

And  his  own  good  days  gone  by. 

Gelimer,  King  of  the  Vandals. 

Died  in  the  ancient  years; 

Yet  his  words  so  quaint  and  simple 
Have  filled  mine  eyes  with  tears. 

And  I  think  I  will  send  this  message. 
His  case  being  nearly  mine— 

“I  have  a  lyre — ^but  send  me 
A  loaf  and  a  jar  of  wine.” 
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1899-1905. 

By  “ANGLO-INDIAN.” 

(From  the  Monthly  Review.) 


N  his  budget  speech,  1901,  frontier  garrisons  drawn  from  the  peo- 

Lord  Curzon  enumerated  pie  themseives  for  the  (»stly  expert- 

twelve  reforms  in  the  admin-  ment  of  large  forts  and  isolated  posts 

istration  of  India,  to  which  thrown  forward  into  a  turbulent  and 

he  attached  great  Importance.  These  fanatical  country.  The  policy  has  to 

were  the  establishment  of  a  stable  Justify  itself,  and  that  it  can  only  do 

frontier  policy,  the  creation  of  a  in  time.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  save 

Northwest  frontier  province,  a  reform  us  from  frontier  warfare,  or  from  occa- 

of  the  transfer  and  leave  rules,  the  sional  expeditions,  or  from  chronic 

establishment  of  a  stable  rate  of  ex-  anxiety.  All  I  claim  for  it  is  that  it  Is 

change  for  the  rupee,  the  encourage-  a  policy  of  military  concentration 

ment  of  irrigation,  the  application  of  against  dispersion,  and  of  tribal  con- 

a  remedy  for  agricultural  indebtedness,  ciliation  in  place  of  exasperation.” 

the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  telegrams  To  carry  out  this  policy  a  light  rall- 
between  India  and  Europe,  the  preser-  way  has  been  built  from  Peshawar  to 

vation  of  archaeological  remains,  the  Dargai.  to  strengthen  the  British  hold 

reform  of  education  and  the  police.  He  on  the  Malakand  Pass,  and  the  garrl- 

can  therefore  be  judged  out  of  his  own  son  of  the  Chitral  road  has  been  con- 

mouth,  and  it  by  his  success  or  failure  centrated  at  Drosh. 

in  carrying  out  this  programme  that  A  railway  has  been  pushed  on  to 
his  Viceroyalty  stands  or  falls.  Jamrud,  and  the  Khyber  Pass  is  to  be 

Lord  Curzon’s  frontier  policy ,  was  guided  by  two  reorganized  regiments 

not  that  of  either  the  Forward  or  Mas-  of  Khyber  Rifles  (Afridis). 

terly  Inactivity  school.  He  preferred  A  military  road  has  been  constructed 
“a  code  which  could  with  consistency  from  Peshawar  through  the  Khohat 

and  without  violent  interruptions  be  Pass,  and  a  light  railway  runs  from 

applied  to  the  whole  line  of  our  North-  Kushatgarh  on  the  Indus  to  Thall  on 

west  frontier  from  the  Pamirs  to  Be-  the  flank  of  the  Samana  range, 

luchistan.  Its  main  features  consist  in  The  garrison  of  regular  troops  on  the 
the  withdrawal  of  our  regular  troops  Samana  has  been  concentrated  at 

from  advanced  positions  in  tribal  terri-  Kohat,  and  is  replaced  by  the  Samana 

tory  and  their  concentration  in  posts  Rifles  (Orakzais). 

upon  or  near  the  Indian  border,  and  The  garrison  of  Waziristan  is  concen- 

their  replacement  in  tribal  tracts  by  trated  at  Bannu,  and  two  battalions  of 

bodies  of  tribal  levies  trained  up  by  Waziri  militia  are  enlisted  for  the 
British  officers  as  a  militia  in  defence  Tochi  and  Gomal  valleys  respectively, 

of  their  own  native  valleys  and  hills;  The  blockade  of  Mahsud  Waziris  by 

in  other  words,  the  suhstltutioi  of  a  military  cordon,  in  which  the  new 
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militia  was  largely  employed,  lasted 
for  more  than  a  year,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1901  to  March  10,  1902,  and 
provided  the  first  practical  test  of  the 
new  policy.  The  operation  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success,  and  was  carried  out  at 
an  infinitely  less  cost  than  that  of  a 
punitive  expedition  in  the  old  style. 

The  Northwest  Frontier  Province 
was  constituted  in  February,  1901, 
from  the  four  trans-Indus  districts  of 
Peshawar,  Kohat,  Bannu,  and  Dera  Is¬ 
mail  Khan,  with  the  tribal  territory 
beyond  their  limits,  and  the  six  politi¬ 
cal  agencies  of  Dir,  Swat,  Chitral,  the 
Khyber,  the  Tochi  Valley,  and  Wano. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  a  minute  dated  April 
22,  1877,  thus  summed  up  the  case  for 
the  formation  of  a  frontier  province: 

"The  Viceroy  would  by  means  of 
this  arrangement  command  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  his  own  specially  selected 
agent,  In  whose  hands  the  threads  of 
all  our  border  politics  and  tribal  rela¬ 
tions  would  be  concentrated.  The  time 
of  such  an  agent  could  be  devoted  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  purely  frontier  duties; 
and  he  would  be  better  able  than  any 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Panjab  can 
possibly  be  to  visit  with  adequate  fre¬ 
quency,  freedom  of  mind,  and  single¬ 
ness  of  interest  all  parts  of  the  fron¬ 
tier;  thus  making  himself  personally 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
social  facts,  individual  characters,  and 
local  sentiments  which  claim  incessant 
and  concentrated  attention  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  administration  of  border  poli¬ 
tics.  The  political  and  administrative 
conduct  of  the  frontier  would  be  in  the 
same  hands  and  pass  through  the  same 
channels.  All  division  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  all  antagonisms  of  schools  and 
systems  would  thus  be  avoided." 

xo  Lord  Curzon  the  change  was  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  possibilities  It  af¬ 
forded  of  greater  rapidity,  and  there- 
fore  of  greater  freedom  of  action,  in 
dealing  with  the  tribes,  and  by  the 
greater  scope  it  gave  to  trained  ability 
in  their  administration.  It  brought 
the  Pathan  tribes  inside  as  well  as 
outside  the  frontier  under  the  same 
control,  whilst  freeing  them  from  “the 


complex  parapheiTialia  of  Indian  civil 
justice.”  Another  great  advantage  is  its 
economy,  ^n  the  seven  years  previous 
to  1899,  £4,500,000  were  spent  on  fron¬ 
tier  expeoitions;  in  the  seven  years 
subsequent,  £250,000. 

The  creation  of  the  Northwest  Fron¬ 
tier  Province  has  been  most  unjusti¬ 
fiably  represented  as  a  “flouting  of  ex¬ 
perienced  advice,”  and  as  an  attempt 
of  the  dominating  war  party  to  get  rid 
of  the  Paujab  civil  control,  and  to 
‘•permanently  tarow  out  of  doors  (in 
frontier  politics)  the  great  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  chief  of  the  Pan¬ 
jab  Administration.” 

Lord  Curzon’s  reform  of  the  transfer 
and  leave  rules  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  disorganization  consequent  on  the 
frequent  transfer  of  officials.  Most 
government  officials  are  entitled  to  a 
month’s  leave  every  year  on  full  pay. 
called  privilege  leave,  and  they  can  al¬ 
low  this  to  accumulate  up  to  three 
months.  Formerly  nothing  prevented 
a  man  from  taking  privilege  leave  and 
then  returning  to  India  and  taking 
some  other  kind  of  leave  next  year; 
two  fresh  appointments  to  his  office 
were  thus  necessary  in  two  successive 
years.  By  the  recent  amendment  of 
the  rules  no  officer  on  return  to  India 
from  privilege  leave  can  take  any 
other  kind  of  leave  except  sick  leave 
till  he  has  rendered  eighteen  months’ 
active  service.  By  way  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  this  restriction  privilege  leave 
is  allowed  to  be  combined  with  fur¬ 
lough,  which  was  formerly  forbidden. 

On  the  subject  of  report  writing. 
Lord  Curzon  has  stated  his  opinion 
that  “the  real  tyranny  to  be  feared  in 
India  is  not  tyranny  by  the  executive 
authority,  but  by  the  pen.”  There  was 
a  very  real  danger  that  district  offi¬ 
cers  would  be  debarred  from  devoting 
themselves  to  more  important  duties, 
by  the  necessity  of  spending  an  in¬ 
creasing  portion  of  their  time  on  re¬ 
ports  on  the  multitudinous  subjects 
about  which  the  Central  Government 
is  always  inquiring.  'This  is  the  result 
of  increased  centralization,  which  re¬ 
duces  the  district  officer,  who  should 
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be  a  benevolent  despot  constantly  on 
the  move  among  his  people,  to  the  level 
of  a  report-writing  machine. 

Under  recent  orders,  reports  are  in 
future  only  to  call  attention  to  the 
really  important  events  of  the  year,  a 
maximum  limit  is  imposed  for  each 
report,  which  is  not  to  be  exceeded 
witnout  special  orders;  and  reports  on 
some  subjects  are  abolished  altogether. 
This  salutary  reform,  too,  has  been 
represented  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
“muzzle  the  servants  of  government.” 

“The  day  was  when  in  the  writing 
of  thoughtful,  well-considered,  and  de¬ 
tailed  reports  lay  the  surest  road  to 
high  preferment.  All  that  is  now 
changed,  and  the  recent  orders  of  the 
arch-imperialist  Lord  Curzon,  by 
which  anything  but  the  meagerest 
notes  are  condemned,  have  finally 
closed  the  door  to  public  information. 
The  bureaucrat  reigns  supreme  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  enforces  silence  on  all.” 

As  a  result  of  the  currency  policy 
initiated  under  Lord  Lansdowne,  the 
closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
willingness  of  government  to  give  or 
receive  at  the  treasuries  rupees  at  the 
rate  of  15  to  the  pound,  a  stable  rate 
of  exchange  has  been  secured.  The  pos- 
sessore  of  silver  jewelry,  who  can  no 
longer  convert  it  into  coin  at  pleasure, 
and  the  employers  of  Indian  labor  who 
draw  their  finances  from  London,  and 
who  no  longer  find  their  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  purchase  an  increasing  number  of 
rupees,  may  view  this  policy  unfa¬ 
vorably;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  is  declining,  and  the  benefit  to 
the  country  at  large  of  filling  the 
otherwise  continually  widening  gulf  of 
loss  by  exchange  is  better  understood. 

The  total  railway  mileage  in  India, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  end  of  April,  1905,  was 
27,904  miles,  against  22,048  in  1898. 
According  to  Mr.  Robertson’s  figures, 
India  possesses  one  mile  of  railway 
for  every  82.36  square  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  every  12.231  inhabitants;  the 
corresponding  figures  for  Great  Britain 


and  Ireland  being  5.53  square  miles 
and  1,889  inhabitants. 

Judged  by  a  European  standard,  In¬ 
dia  is  still  backward  in  railways;  but 
Lord  Curzon  seems  to  agree  with  the 
recent  Famine  Commission  that  “the 
time  has  come  for  a  new  departure  in 
famine  policy,  which  would  place  irri¬ 
gation  works  in  the  position  that  pro¬ 
tective  railways  have  hitherto  occupied 
in  the  Famine  Insurance  Programme. 
To  put  the  food  supply  of  the  country 
into  circulation  was  necessarily  the 
first  object  of  a  wise  famine  policy; 
to  protect  and  develop  the  supply  itself 
should  be  Its  second  object;  and  this 
is  the  function  of  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  generally,  and  of  irrigation  in 
p-artlcular.” 

It  is  recognized  that  irrigation  works 
should  not  in  all  instances  be  expected 
to  pay  the  market  rate  of  interest  on 
the  capital  expended,  and  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  on  irrigation  has  increased 
proportionally  to  that  on  railways,  the 
latest  figures  being: 

1903- 04.  Railways,  Rs.  30,87,72,000  (£20,- 
584,800);  Irrigation,  Rs.  4,04,19,000  (£2,694,. 
600). 

1904- 05.  Railways,  Rs.  31,89,24,000  (£21,- 
261,600);  Irrigation,  Rs.  4,06,18,000  (£2,907,- 
866). 

In  his  budget  speech  of  1900,  Lord 
Chirzon  estimated  the  total  practicable 
increase  to  the  indgable  area  of  India 
as  4,000,000  acres.  He  appointed  an 
Irrigation  Commission  under  Sir  Colin 
Scott  Moncrieffe  to  investigate  the 
most  suitable  sources  of  water  supply 
in  each  province,  whether  irrigation 
canals,  tanks,  or  wells,  and  to  draw 
up  a  programme  of  works  as  a  means 
of  insurance  against  famine.  The  com¬ 
mission  recommended  an  outlay  of 
44  crores  of  rupees  (about  29  millions 
sterling)  in  twenty  years  on  nine  pro¬ 
tective  irrigation  schemes  to  irrigate 
4%  million  acres.  Of  these  schemes 
the  most  important  are  the  Lower 
Bari  Doab  (between  the  Beas  and  the 
Ravi),  the  Sind  Sagar  (between  the 
Chenab  and  the  Indus),  and  the  great 
Tungabhadra  storage  project  In  Mad¬ 
ras.  In  addition  to  this  an  annual 
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outlay  of  58  lacs  (£386,628)  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  loans  for  private  works,  and 
in  free  grants  for  unproductive  private 
works.  This  is  independent  of  the 
completion  of  previous  schemes  for 
the  Chenab,  the  Upper  Bari  Doab,  the 
Jhelum,  and  Sirhind  canals. 

The  danger  to  the  State  when  the 
land  of  the  agricultural  classes  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders, 
who.  as  a  rule,  shirk  contributing 
their  fair  share  to  taxation,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  British  rule.  Formerly  no 
alienation  of  land  was  possible  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  whole  body  of 
village  shareholders.  The  British 
Grovemment  has  given  the  cultivators 
absolute  and  transferable  rights  of 
property  in  their  land  instead  of  tribal 
tenure,  and  has  increased  the  security 
which  they  can  offer  for  loans  from 
the  mere  value  of  the  crops  on  the 
ground  to  the  full  capitalized  value  of 
the  land.  The  cultivator  is  proverbi¬ 
ally  as  stupid  as  bis  own  bullocks,  and 
does  not  hestitate  to  borrow  when  he 
requires  a  little  accommodation;  but 
bis  rights  in  the  land  are  liable  to  sum¬ 
mary  sale  at  the  suit  of  any  creditor, 
and  he  is  generally  sold  up  for  non¬ 
payment  of  the  debt.  This  eagerness 
of  the  money-lending  classes  to  invest 
is  incidental  evidence  that  the  land 
revenue  is  not  excessive. 

The  Deccan  Agriculturists’  Relief 
Act,  1879,  first  gave  legislative  sanction 
to  the  policy  of  limiting  the  cultivat¬ 
or’s  right  of  disposing  of  his  holding. 
This  act  did  not  go  far  enough,  for  the 
Famine  Commission  of  1900  pointed 
out  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Dec- 
can  rayats  was  due  to  the  “rigidity” 
of  our  revenue  system,  which  forced 
them  to  borrow  cash  to  pay  their  as¬ 
sessments,  and  to  the  fatal  facility 
with  which  they  could  borrow,  having 
such  valuable  rights  to  offer  as  secur¬ 
ity.  The  “rigidity”  referred  to  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  the  revenue  has  to  be 
paid,  Irrespective  of  the  productiveness 
of  the  season,  the  theory  being  that  the 
profits  of  good  years  should  counter¬ 
balance  the  losses  of  the  bad. 

The  commission  recommended  that. 


in  all  cases  of  debts  due  from  cultivat¬ 
ors,  if  the  money-lender’s  claim  was 
that  of  a  mortgagee  only,  the  debt 
should  be  investigated  and  a  fair  sum 
fixed.  The  annual  produce  of  the 
holding  should  then  be  ascertained; 
and,  after  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  cultivator  and  his  family,  the  bal¬ 
ance  should  be  set  aside  to  pay  off  the 
debt  in  a  term  of  yeai-s.  On  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term  the  holding  should 
revert  to  the  cultivator.  For  the  fu¬ 
ture  restrictions  should  be  placed  on 
the  transferability  of  land,  by  requir¬ 
ing  that  any  sale  to  a  person  not  of  the 
agricultural  classes  should  not  be  valid 
without  the  consent  of  government. 

In  accordance  with  these  recommen¬ 
dations  the  government  of  India 
passed  the  Panjab  Land  Alienation 
Act,  1900,  and  sanctioned  the  Bombay 
Revenue  Code  Amendment  Act,  1901. 
The  work  entitled  “'Twenty-eight  Years 
in  India”  denounces  these  acts  as  “the 
uprooting  of  a  peasant  proprietary,” 
and  an  “extraordinary  measure  of  con¬ 
fiscation.” 

Speaking  of  the  proper  charges  for 
telegrams  between  England  and  India, 
Loi-d  Curzon  said  in  1901  that  there 
would  not  be  the  maximum  telegraph 
traffic  between  the  two  countries  till 
the  rate  was  reduced  to  Is.  a  word.  As 
a  step  in  this  direction,  the  telegraph 
companies  have  been  induced  to  lower 
the  rate  from  4s.  to  2s.  6d.  a  w’ord. 

With  shame,  it  must  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  up  to  now  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  India  has  been  insuffi¬ 
ciently  mindful  of  its  stewardship  of 
the  archaeological  remains  of  the 
country.  Priceless  monuments,  like 
Asoka’s  pillar  at  Lauviya  Araraj,  near 
Bettiah,  have  been  scrawled  all  over 
with  names,  both  European  and  native; 
and  the  carved  lion  on  the  top  of  this 
pillar  has  been  used  as  a  target  for 
ball  practice.  The  walls  of  the  an¬ 
cient  capital  of  Gaur  were  long  used 
as  stone  quarries  by  the  neighboring 
rayats,  and  a  large  part  of  the  ballast 
on  the  Assam-Behar  railway  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  same  source. 
In  Lahore,  the  Chota  Khwabgah,  or 
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sleeping  chamber  of  Shah  Jehan,  was 
used  as  a  military  church,  and  the 
mosque  of  Dai  Anga,  famous  for  its 
enamelled  tiles,  as  the  office  of  the 
railway  traffic  superintendent. 

At  Ahmedabad,  Lord  Curzon  found 
that  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  mosque  was  being  ruined 
by  the  storage  of  old  records.  He  an- 
noimced  his  intention  “to  assert  more 
definitely  the  Imperial  responsibility 
of  government  in  respect  of  Indian 
antiquities;”  and  all  over  India  famous 
tuildings  and  remains  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  from  inappropriate  uses  and 
placed  in  repair  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  display  their  architectural  beauties 
to  advantage. 

The  education  policy  advocated  by 
the  Viceroy  was  laid  down  in  his 
speeches  to  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  Calcutta,  and  to  the 
Conferences  of  Directors  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  at  Simla  in  1901  and  1906, 
in  the  Resolutions  of  the  Government 
of  India  on  text-books,  and  on  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  report  of  the  University 
Commission. 

The  most  important  changes  are  the 
abolition  of  primary  examinations,  and 
the  substitution  of  general  efficiency 
for  payment  by  results,  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  primary  schools  are  in 
future  to  be  estimated.  Vernacular 
education,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
has  been  reformed  on  modem  lines  by 
the  introduction  of  an  adaptation  of 
the  kindergarten  system,  nature  study 
and  hand  and  eye  training.  The  prac¬ 
tical  teaching  of  the  “science  of  com¬ 
mon  life”  has  been  substituted  for  a 
smattering  of  science  usually  learned 
by  heart  and  taught  entirely  out  of 
books,  without  experiment  or  ap¬ 
paratus. 

The  University  Commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  how  far  the  teach¬ 
ing  function  of  the  Indian  universities, 
which  had  hitherto  been  merely  ex¬ 
amining  bodies,  could  be  extended  and 
improved.  The  Commission  reported 
that,  owing  to  the  continual  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  university  education,  more  per¬ 
sons  had  availed  themselves  of  it  than 


were  intellectually  qualified  to  profit 
by  their  studies.  In  the  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  the  output  of  passed  students 
of  the  universities,  quality  had  been 
sacrificed  to  quantity.  They  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  college  fees  should  be 
raised,  and  that  the  affiliation  of  such 
colleges  as  did  not  teach  the  full  gradu¬ 
ate  course  should  be  discontinued. 
Continuance  of  the  affiliation  of  a 
college  should  be  conditional  on  its 
being  certified  to  attain  a  certain 
standard  of  merit  after  inspection  on 
the  part  of  the  university. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  they  ex¬ 
cited,  these  proposals  were  accepted 
by  Government;  and  grants  of  public 
money  were  made  to  the  universities 
to  meet  the  loss  of  fee  Income  caused 
by  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
students  owing  to  the  raising  of  the 
CO  iege  fees.  The  author  of  “Twenty- 
eight  Years  in  India”  asserts  that 
“Lord  Curzon  has  offended  beyond  for¬ 
giveness  the  educated  classes  of  In¬ 
dians”  by  the  adoption  of  this  policy, 
which  he  calls  “the  uprooting  of  popu¬ 
lar  education.”  Seeing  that  university 
education  is  enjoyed  by  such  an  in¬ 
finitesimally  small  minority,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  how  it  could  ever 
be  termed  “popular;”  and  It  is  the  cli¬ 
max  of  exaggeration  to  describe  the 
Commission  “as  playing  ducks  and 
drakes  with  the  intellectual  future  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  millions.”  The  same 
work  considers  it  “only  human”  for 
-,ew  India”  to  suggest  that  “the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  was  seeking  to  do 
something  to  check  the  unhealthy 
overgrowth  of  university  education.” 

It  has  been  found  expedient  to  limit 
the  freedom  formerly  allowed  to  local 
governments  in  interpreting  the  orders 
of  the  Government  of  India  on  educa¬ 
tion.  A  Director-General  of  Education 
in  India  has  been  appointed  to  Insure 
that  the  education  policy  of  the  local 
government  should  be  animated  by 
“community  of  principle  and  of  aim.” 

On  the  report  of  the  Police  Commis¬ 
sion,  a  general  improvement  in  the  pay 
and  prospects  of  all  ranks  of  the  police 
has  been  sanctioned;  and  a  new  class 
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of  officers,  entlrelj-  confined  to  natives 
of  India,  to  be  called  deputy  superin¬ 
tendents,  has  been  instituted. 

Now  to  consider  the  character  of 
Lord  Curzon’s  administration  under 
the  heads  of  taxation  and  famine  man. 
agement,  and  foreign  policy,  the  two 
former  beads  being  taken  together, 
since  some  ’•egard  them  as  cause  and 
effect. 

Military  expenditure,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  from  £15,200,000  in  1896  to 
to  £17,700,000  in  1903-04,  is  now  the 
disturbing  element  in  Indian  finance; 
but  the  increase  is  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Home  Government,  and  India 
equally  suffers  from  it.  Lord  Curzon 
ineffectually  protested  against  the  ex¬ 
tra  charges  of  £548,000  for  recruiting 
and  training  British  troops  at  £7  10s. 
a  head,  and  £786,000  for  their  extra 
pay;  but  his  opposition  to  the  fresh 
annual  charge,  which  the  Home  Gov¬ 
ernment  proposed  to  lay  upon  Indian 
revenues,  of  £1,100,000  for  the  12,500 
men  in  South  Africa,  who  were  to  be 
“earmarked”  for  Indian  service,  was 
more  successful.  Another  item  on  the 
credit  side  is  the  grant  of  £257,000  to 
the  Indian  army  which  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Indian  expenditure  ob¬ 
tained  from  Imperial  revenue.  Lord 
Curzon  thus  summed  up  what  there  is 
to  show  for  this  increased  military 
expenditure  in  his  farewell  to  Sir 
Power  Palmer  on  his  retirement  from 
office  as  Commander  in  Chief: 

“He  may  look  back,  as  he  retires, 
upon  an  army  almost  entirely  rearmed 
with  a  modern  quick-firing  rifle,  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  large  increase  of  officers, 
equipped  in  respect  of  transport  with 
a  tona  fide  organization.  He  may  con¬ 
template  a  system  of  frontier  defense, 
worked  out  upon  a  scientific  plan,  and 
almost  immeasurably  superior  to  that 
of  a  few  years  ago,  the  mobilization  of 
coast  defense,  artillery  rearmament, 
the  Madras  reconstruction  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Indian  factories  for  the 
supply  of  materials  and  munitions  of 
war.” 

By  “the  Madras  reconstruction”  is 
meant  the  substitution  of  the  more 


warlike  races  of  Northern  India,  for 
those  of  whom  the  Madras  army  was 
largely  composed. 

One  blot  upon  English  rule  is  the 
average  level  of  dire  poverty  among 
the  inhabitants,  which  is  the  chief 
cause  why,  when  famine  occurs,  the 
enfeebled  population  die  off  like  flies. 
Lord  Curzon,  in  his  budget  speech,  1901, 
estimated  that  the  average  annual 
income  of  an  Indian  had  risen  from 
Rs.  17  (£1  16s.)  in  1880  to  Rs.  30  (£2) 
in  1900,  but  that  the  income  of  an  av¬ 
erage  agriculturist  was  only  Rs.  20 
(£1  6s.  8d.).  Out  of  this  miserable  pit¬ 
tance  of  £2  a  year  each  native  of  India 
has  to  pay  in  land  revenue  and  taxa¬ 
tion  3s.  3^4d.  Mr.  Digby,  in  “Prosper¬ 
ous  British  India,”  estimated  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  income  of  an  Indian  as  2d. 
in  1850;  l^jd.  in  1880  and  %d.  in  1900. 

In  1903,  for  the  first  time  for  twenty 
years,  the  burden  of  taxation  was 
lightened  by  levying  the  Salt  Tax  at 
Rs.  2  (2s.  8d.)  instead  of  Rs.  2yo  (3s.  4d.) 
per  maund  (80  lb.),  and  by  increasing 
the  minimum  annual  income  exempted 
from  income  tax  from  Rs.  500  (£33)  to 
Rs.  1,000  (£66).  Certain  other  small 
concessions  in  cheapening  postage  and 
telegrams  have  also  since  been  made; 
but  the  cost  of  famine  relief  has  pre¬ 
vented  further  remission  of  taxation. 

The  famine  of  1900-01  was  a  truly 
overwhelming  calamity.  It  was  the 
second  famine  in  three  years,  and  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  water  and  fodder 
as  well  as  of  grain.  It  affected  from 
600,000  to  700,000  square  miles  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  It  cost  the  Government  £4,- 
277,000  for  famine  relief  and  £947,000 
for  agricultural  advances.  In  the 
famine  of  1877-78  the  deficiency  of 
rainfall  was  from  25  to  50  per  cent., 
but  in  1900-01  some  districts  did  not 
get  more  than  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
thirtieth  of  their  average  rainfall. 
The  Famine  Commission  of  1878-80 
estimated  that  more  than  four  and  a 
half  million  people  were  likely  to  be 
on  relief  works  at  the  same  time;  in 
June,  1900,  there  were  nearly  six  mill¬ 
ions. 

Lord  Chirzon  estimated  that  there 
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was  “an  excess  mortality  of  half  a 
million  in  British  India  more  or  less 
attributable  to  famine  conditions.” 
The  author  of  “Twenty-eight  years  in 
India”  points  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
him  for  underestimating  the  mortality. 
Half  a  million,  or  four  millions,  which? 
By  deducting  the  decennial  average 
from  the  death  rate  for  1900  we  get 
the  excess  mortality  due  to  famine  and 
plague  in  Bombay,  the  Central  Prov¬ 
inces,  Berar,  Ajmere  and  the  PanJab. 
This  amounts  to  1,236,855,  of  whom 
230,000  are  known  to  have  died  of 
cholera  and  smallpox,  so  Lord  Cur- 
zou’s  estimate,  which  related  to  famine 
only,  and  did  not  profess  to  be  exact, 
is  not  Inaccurate,  whilst  his  critic’s 
figures  are  grossly  exaggerated. 

Lord  Curzon  takes  credit  to  himself, 
not  undeservedly,  that  “on  the  one 
hand  we  liave  set  our  face  against  in¬ 
discriminate  and  pauperizing  charity, 
and  have  endeavored  to  insist  on  relief 
being  administered  with  the  care  and 
method  we  owe  to  the  taxpayer  and 
the  exchequer.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  been  prepared  to  accept  any  ex¬ 
penditure,  of  which  it  could  be  shown 
that  it  was  required  to  save  life  or  to 
mitigate  genuine  distress.” 

“Twenty-eight  Years  in  India”  com. 
pares  the  taxation  of  land  to  at  least 
a  55  per  cent,  income  tax.  This  ignores 
the  essential  distinction  between  taxa¬ 
tion  and  the  rent  due  to  the  State  as 
supreme  landowner.  A  55  per  cent, 
income  tax  is  inconceivable,  but  an 
even  greater  percentage  taken  as  rent, 
provided  that  the  ordinary  agricultural 
rate  of  profit  was  left  to  the  payer, 
might  not  be  considered  excessive. 

Charges  of  reckless  enhancement  of 
land  revenue  are  constantly  brought 
against  the  Government;  but  it  is  not 
generally  stated  whether  the  culti¬ 
vated  area  was  the  same  or  not  after 
the  enhancement  as  before,  which 
makes  all  the  difference. 

The  Government  of  India  in  1902  is¬ 
sued  a  detailed  resolution  on  the  Inci¬ 
dence  of  the  land  revenue,  which 
asserts  that.  In  provinces  In  which  the 
revenue  is  received  from  landlords,  the 


standard  of  5b  per  cent,  of  the  assets 
recommended  by  the  memorial  of  ex¬ 
civilians  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
uniformly  observed,  and  that  in  rayat- 
wari  provinces  the  State  is  actually 
taking  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  gi-oss 
produce,  which  the  memorialists  say 
should  be  the  maximum.  Owing  to  the 
complicated  and  varying  nature  of  the 
rayats’  holdings,  any  mathematical 
deteimination  of  assessments,  accord¬ 
ing  to  gross  or  net  produce,  must  entail 
undue  rigidity.  With  reference  to  the 
proposal  that  assessments  in  rayatwari 
tracts  should  be  increased  only  when 
the  land  has  increased  in  value 
through  Government  irrigation  works, 
or  a  rise  in  the  price  of  produce,  the 
Indian  Government  argues  that  the 
State’s  right  to  share  in  the  produce 
of  the  land  carries  with  it  a  right  to 
share  in  any  Increment  of  the  produce, 
or  its  value,  due  to  the  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  gradual  development  of 
the  country  resulting  from  railways, 
roads  or  irrigation  works,  or  from  the 
general  enhancement  of  values  due  to 
expanding  resources. 

No  alteration  in  the  system  of  scale 
or  assessments  can  permanently  save 
an  agricultural  population  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  climatic  disaster.  No  country 
in  the  world  with  similar  meteorologi¬ 
cal  and  economic  conditions  could  be 
saved  by  any  possible  land  revenue 
system  from  the  same  misfortunes  as 
happen  to  India.  It  is  not  proved  that 
the  most  highly  assessed  areas  have 
suffered  most  from  famine. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  render 
the  demand  of  land  revenue  more  elas¬ 
tic.  Agricultural  improvements  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  rayats’  own  capital  are 
not  assessed,  and  prospective  assets 
are  no  longer  taken  into  consideration. 
Large  enhancements,  which  are  often 
the  necessary  outcome  of  long-term 
settlements,  are  imposed  according  to 
a  progressive  and  graduated  scale. 
The  revenue  collection  is  as  far  as 
possible  adjusted  to  the  variations  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  people;  and 
assessments  are  reduced  in  cases  of 
local  deterioration  from  causes  such 
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as  continual  malarial  fever  or  eartli- 
quake. 

One  reason  why  famines  bear  so 
hardly  upon  the  population  is  that  ag¬ 
riculture  is  the  one  great  industry  in 
India.  Liord  Curzon  has  done  his  best 
for  the  development  of  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  by  the  multiplication  of  agri¬ 
cultural  farms,  the  appointment  of  a 
Director-General  of  Agriculture  with 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  (College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Pusa  Bengal;  and  he  has  en¬ 
couraged  the  investment  of  capital  in 
various  sorts  of  non-agricultural  enter¬ 
prises.  He  has  placed  the  management 
of  Indian  railways  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  experts;  he  has  subsidized  the 
schemes  for  the  application  of  modern 
science  to  the  needs  of  the  tea  and 
indigo  planters,  and  he  has  established 
a  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
and  an  Imperial  Customs  Service  for 
the  more  efficient  superintendence  of 
trade  matters.  Lord  Curzon  showed 
that  he  was  mindful  of  the  part  which 
India  should  play  in  the  defense  of 
the  Empire  when,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Boer  war,  he  sent  13,200  British 
troops  to  Natal,  and  when,  on  troops 
being  called  for  to  put  down  the  Boxer 
rising  in  China,  he  sent  an  expedition 
from  India  of  1,300  British  officers  and 
men,  with  20,000  native  troops.  He 
checked  the  French  attempt  to  obtain 
a  coaling  station  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
He  endeavored  to  extend  British  in¬ 
fluence  and  trade  in  Southeastern 
Persia  by  the  appointment  of  addi¬ 
tional  consuls,  by  the  delimitation  of 
the  frontier  between  Persia  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan  on  the  Helmand  River,  which 
was  going  from  January,  1903,  to  June, 
1905.  and  by  carrying  the  Quetta  rail¬ 
way  as  far  as  Nushki  on  the  Belu- 
chistan  border  to  improve  the  facilities 
for  caravan  traffic  between  Beluchis- 
tan  and  Seistan. 

His  visit  to  the  Persian  Gulf  with  an 
escort  of  warships  in  the  cold  weather 
of  1903-04  was  intended  to  emphasize 
the  determination  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  maintain  its  prestige  and 
paramount  position,  and  to  resist  by 


all  the  means  at  its  disposal  any  at¬ 
tempt  by  another  Power  to  establish 
a  naval  base  there.  The  Thibetan  ex¬ 
pedition  of  1904  was  undertaken  to 
counteract  the  Russian  intrigues  of  the 
Lama  Dorjieff,  a  Mongolian  Buriat 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  who 
had  induced  the  Dalai  Lama  to  send 
an  embassy  to  the  Czar  in  1900-01  to 
offer  him  the  suzerainty  of  Thibet  and 
the  protectorate  of  the  Lamaist  re¬ 
ligion.  Another  object  was  to  enforce 
upon  the  Thibetans  the  fulfillment  of 
the  obligations  undertaken  by  them 
under  the  Anglo-Chinese  Treaty  of 
1890  and  the  Trade  Regulations  of  1903. 

Within  India  itself,  the  principal 
event  of  his  Viceroyalty  was  the  Delhi 
Durbar  of  1903,  when  all  India  ac¬ 
knowledged  “its  loyalty  to  a  common 
head,  its  membership  of  the  same 
body  corporate  and  its  fellow  citizen¬ 
ship  of  the  same  Empire,”  “which  is 
the  only  bond  of  union  for  its  divisions 
of  race,  and  class,  and  customs  and 
creed.”  Lord  Curzon  claimed  the 
princes  of  the  native  states  as  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  great  work  of  Indian 
administration,  and  he  has  endeavored 
to  fit  them  for  their  duties  by  the  care 
that  he  has  bestowed  on  the  Chiefs’ 
colleges.  He  provided  in  the  Imperial 
Cadet  Corps  a  military  career  for  high¬ 
born  native  youths.  Other  important 
events  have  been  the  deposition  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Panna  for  misconduct, 
and  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam  con¬ 
cerning  Berar.  The  old  arrangement 
was  that  the  surplus  revenues  of  this 
province,  less  the  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion,  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Nizam.  It  is  now  to  be  permanently 
leased  to  the  Indian  Government  in 
return  for  an  annual  payment  of  25 
lacs  of  rupees  (£166,605),  and  a  lump 
sum  of  41  lacs  (£273,306),  and  the  Hy¬ 
derabad  contingent  is  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  Indian  army, 

A  circular  to  the  native  princes  for¬ 
bidding  them  to  leave  their  dominions 
without  the  permission  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  was  somewhat  harsh  in 
its  language,  but  it  enforced  the  salu¬ 
tary  principle  that  the  Government  of 
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India  is  trustee  for  the  welfare,  not 
only  of  its  own  subjects,  but  of  those 
of  the  native  states  as  well.  The  home 
Government  in  1904  paid  Lord  Curzon 
the  unique  compliment  of  extending 
his  term  of  office  for  two  years,  on 
the  ground  that  “questions  relating  to 
railways,  Irrigation,  famine  adminis¬ 
tration  and  police  had  all  been  investi¬ 
gated,  and  it  seemed  disadvantageous 
that  the  Viceroy,  who  had  himself  in¬ 
itiated  the  investigations,  should  quit 
office  before  they  were  dealt  with.” 

Lord  Curzon  went  home  for  six 
months  in  1904,  and  Lord  Ampthill, 
Governor  of  Madras,  officiated  as 
Viceroy.  Lord  Curzon  returned  to 
India  in  the  cold  weather,  and  the  two 
most  important  questions  that  came 
before  him  were  the  partition  of  Ben¬ 
gal  and  the  abolition  of  the  dual  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Indian  army. 

The  partition  of  Bengal,  according 
to  the  Government  of  India,  was  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  fact  that  the  old  prov¬ 
ince  was  too  large  for  a  single  charge, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  people.  The  alternative  of  a 
Governor  from  England  with  a  council 
was  dismissed  as  antiquated,  and  that 
of  decentralization,  with  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  pov.'ers  to  certain  commission¬ 
ers.  on  the  analogy  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  Sind,  as  impracticable. 

The  Bengalees  view  the  partition  as 
an  attempt  to  dismember  the  Ben¬ 
galee  nation,  and  the  Hindus  as  an 
attempt  to  erect  a  counterpoise  to 
themselves  in  the  Mahomedans,  who 
are  in  a  majority  in  Eastern  Bengal. 
In  spite  of  bitter  opposition,  the  parti¬ 
tion  came  into  force  on  October  16, 
1905,  when  the  Chittagong  and  Dacca 
divisions  of  the  old  province  and  the 
Rajshahi  division  (with  the  exception 
of  Darjiling)  and  the  district  of  Mal- 
dah  were  united  with  Assam,  under  the 
name  of  the  Province  of  Eastern  Ben¬ 
gal  and  Assam. 

Ever  since  his  arrival  in  India, 
Lord  Kitchener,  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  has  chafed  against  the  system 
by  which  his  proposals  were  liable  to 


be  criticized  by  the  military  member  of 
the  Viceroy’s  Council.  Lord  Curzon 
and  his  whole  Council,  except  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  were  in  favor  of  the 
status  quo.  The  Secretary  of  State 
supported  Lord  Kitchener.  Though  it 
was  settled  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief  should  correspond  direct  with 
the  Viceroy,  Lord  Curzon  did  not  re¬ 
sign,  but  endeavored  to  fall  in  with 
the  policy  approved  by  the  home  Gov¬ 
ernment.  When,  however,  his  pro¬ 
posal  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  membership  caused  by  General 
Elies’  resignation  by  the  appointment 
of  an  officer  of  sufficient  standing  to 
be  available  as  a  second  adviser  on 
military  topics  was  rejected  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  he  resigned  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1905. 

Lord  Curzon  took  up  the  reins  of 
government  better  qualified  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  by  his  travels  in 
Persia,  Afghanistan  and  the  Far  East, 
to  exercise  his  independent  judgment 
on  questions  of  Indian  foreign  policy. 
Throughout  his  Viceroyalty  he  was 
continually  on  the  move,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  furthest 
corners  of  the  Empire.  He  is  besides 
a  prodigious  worker,  and  he  brings  an 
absolutely  open  mind  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  subject  with  which  he  may 
be  dealing,  sparing  no  pains  to  inform 
himself  fully  upon  it.  His  visit  to  the 
Bombay  famine  camps  in  the  height  of 
the  hot  weather  of  1900  is  an  instance 
of  this. 

Hence  comes  his  confidence  in  him¬ 
self,  his  abilitj"  to  take  his  own  line 
and  his  intolerance  of  opposition.  His 
policy  was  framed  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views,  and  no  Viceroy  ever 
owed  less  to  his  Council  or  his  secre¬ 
taries.  He  governed  as  well  as  reigned 
and  took  a  direct  and  personal  share 
in  the  administration.  He  strove  to 
hold  the  balance  even  between  the 
white  man  and  the  black,  and  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  white  men  to  punish¬ 
ment  for  brutality  to  natives  of  India 
made  him  personally  disliked.  The 
cases  of  the  West  Kent  and  Ninth 
Lancer  regiments  and  the  tea  planter 
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prosecutions  were  not  mere  “playing 
to  the  gallery,”  but  the  Viceroy’s  ac¬ 
tion  was  dictated  by  his  sense  of  Jus¬ 
tice. 

He  cared  nothing  for  popularity,  as 
is  shown  by  his  Calcutta  University 
Convocation  speech  of  1905  on  the 
general  want  of  respect  for  truth 
among  Indians,  in  which  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  tell  a  home  truth  which 
he  considered  necessary  to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  regardless 
of  the  storm  it  would  arouse. 


The  general  effect  of  his  Viceroyalty 
may  be  summed  up  in  his  own  words: 
“I  should  like,  if  I  have  time,  while  in 
India  to  place  upon  the  anvil  every 
branch  of  Indian  policy  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  to  test  its  efficiency  and  dura¬ 
bility,  and.  if  possible,  do  something 
for  its  improvement.”  The  benefit  of 
such  minute  inspection  to  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  Indian  government  is  incal¬ 
culable,  but  it  is  not  conducive  to  the 
popularity  of  the  inspector. 


THE  DAY. 


By  WARD  MUIR. 

(From  Chambers’s  Journal.) 

A  film  of  drops  chasing  each  other  down  the  pane, 

Tlie  melanc'holy  sound 
Cf  fretful  wind  hurling  the  harassed  rain 
Upon  the  sodden  ground, 

Splashing  it  on  the  road,  blurring  it  o'er  the  lawn: 

Thus,  gazing  out  on  the  tempest,  1  saw  the  Dawn. 

Throughout  the  hour.s.  as  listening  to  a  whispered  spell, 

I  heard  the  weird  tattoo 
Of  Nature’s  orchestra.  At  times  it  fell 
To  sighs,  and  then  anew 
Dinned  loudly  in  its  interwoven,  constant  beat 
Of  myriad  patterings,  like  rushing  spirits’  feet. 

Twilight’s  dull  tinge  spread  on  the  gray  and  ghostly  sky, 
And  then  a  Silence  came. 

Far  in  the  tlmpid  West  the  sun’s  dim  eye 
Shone  as  a  cave  of  flame; 

The  clouds  furled  like  great  canopies  with  stars  bedight; 
Clear  purple  heaven  shone  between.  So  came  the  Night. 
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By  G.  r.  MACMUNN. 

(  yrom  Blackwood's  Mapazlnc. ) 


IN  many  a  native  state  ten 
miles  from  the  mail-route 
track  India  stands  to-day  as 

_  it  stood  a  thousand  years 

ago.  There  the  leveling  Saxon  spirit 
has  not  penetrated,  and  there  wealth 
and  poverty,  tyranny  and  largesse,  in¬ 
trigue  and  sudden  death,  go  side  by 
side  as  in  the  days  of  Sevaji,  of  Akh- 
bar,  and  of  Aurungzebe,  probably  to 
the  far  greater  satisfaction  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people  than  ever  they  would 
realize  from  the  blessings  of  British 
rule  and  upright  administration. 

In  the  village  they  marry  as  they 
married  before  Timur  Lang  came  down 
the  Gomal;  in  the  palace  the  etiquette 
is  that  of  the  early  kings,  save,  and 
save  only,  that  the  descendant  of  blue- 
blooded  ancestors,  the  grandsons  of 
soldier  adventurers  who  hacked  their 
way  to  power,  now  eat  their  hearts 
out,  since  war  and  rapine  is  forbidden 
them,  and  other  occupation  they  have 
none,  and  the  British  supremacy  has 
found  none  for  them.  It  is  ill  to  take 
their  occupation  from  a  race  for  whom 
might  has  been  right  since  history  be¬ 
gan. 

So  to  the  native  states  we  must  go 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  India  that  Marco 
Polo  saw,  and  to  the  old  cantonments 
for  a  vision  of  the  days  of  Clive. 

It  was  in  just  such  an  old  canton¬ 
ment,  not  far  from  native  state  terri¬ 
tory,  that  fate  and  army  orders  took 
me  last  year  to  command  a  battery 
with  an  up-to-date  equipment  in  sur¬ 
roundings  redolent  of  the  palmy  days 
of  the  company.  The  barracks  low  and 


tiled,  with  the  cupolaed  hospital  and 
the  domed  magazine  that  dated  from 
the  days  of  the  Marquis  Hastings  and 
earlier,  had  been  occupied  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  European  artillery,  company’s 
or  Queen's,  since  before  the  Mutiny. 
Old  gnarled  trees  lined  the  mall,  which 
led  past  old  yellow  stuccoed  guard 
rooms,  deserted,  and  the  only  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  old  lines  of  the  regiments 
that  rose  against  the  masters  in  the 
days  of  the  Great  Terror.  Only  rem¬ 
nants  save  the  line  of  circular  bells-of- 
arms  behind  them,  built  to  a  now  for¬ 
gotten  pattern,  to  which  the  sepoy  had 
surged  one  June  evening  close  on  a 
century  ago. 

In  line  with  the  bells-of-arms  stood 
the  old  main-guard,  whence  the  briga¬ 
dier,  returning  from  his  evening  ride 
with  his  daughter  that  same  day  In 
June,  had  met  with  volleys  instead  of 
the  usual  salute,  and  had  galloped  as 
fast  as  his  aged  nerves  would  let  him 
to  turn  out  the  European  artillery  and 
send  the  ladies  to  the  fort.  The  same 
guard  room  where  Rang  Khan,  Ressal- 
dar-Major  of  the  cavalry  regiment,  had 
established  his  headquarters  that  very 
next  morning,  assuming  the  title  of 
general  in  the  army  of  the  Padishah  of 
Delhi,  and  had  opened  with  round  shot 
from  the  station  time-gun,  that  had 
once  battered  at  the  bastions  of  Bhurt- 
pur,  on  the  brigadier  and  his  seventy 
artillerymen  in  the  old  Bundela  fort 
that  overhung  and  overrawed  the 
seething  city  beyond  the  cantonment. 

The  old  fort  had  been  ours  since  the 
day  when  Sdr  John  Malcolm  and  Sir 
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Thomas  Hislop  had  swept  up  from  the 
Deccan  and  hunted  the  last  of  the 
Peishwas  to  earth  in  Asseerghar,  and 
broken  the  power  of  reviving  Pindari 
barons  and  Mahratta  free  captains  for 
all  time. 

Secure  in  the  old  bastions  and  spiked 
gates,  the  small  garrison  of  artillery¬ 
men  and  homeless  officers,  with  their 
charge  of  helpless  women  and  children, 
had  “kept  their  end  up”  for  nine  long 
months,  till  some  one  found  time  to 
relieve  them,  though  the  old  brigadier 
from  his  quarter  in  the  latticed  bal¬ 
cony  overhanging  the  lake  had  wept  at 
his  impotence  to  inflict  punishment, 
and  perhaps  at  his  age,  that  had  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  circumventing  the  mu¬ 
tineers,  as  younger  men  had  done  at 
other  garrisons. 

The  old  fort  still  remains  as  the  bri¬ 
gadier  left  it,  save  that  a  police  guard 
now  turns  out  where  for  forty  years 
after  the  Mutiny  a  British  guard  had 
mounted  at  the  gate  under  the  big 
tower — the  tower,  forbye,  from  which 
the  brigadier  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  said  Ressaldar-Major  Rang 
Khan,  late  of  the  — th  Light  Cavalry, 
and  some  time  general  of  Gorcheras 
(Irregular  horse)  in  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  hung  as  high  as 
Haman  for  all  the  world  to  see.  And 
to  this  day  that  Central  Indian  city 
talks  of  the  prestige  of  those  that  held 
the  fort,  and  how  Rang  Khan  hung 
for  his  pains,  so  that  there  is  more 
courtesy  and  reverence  in  the  Bundela 
peasant’s  greeting  to  the  ruling  race 
than  there  is  to  be  met  with  in  this 
twentieth  centuiy  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Hindustan.  Bis  dat  qui  cito 
dat,  and  he  hangs  twice  who  hangs 
promptly.  In  the  evening  twilight  and 
the  early  mom  the  scene  of  those  days 
will  print  out  for  those  who  care  to 
read  It,  by  the  side  of  the  station  time- 
gun,  that  went  back  to  its  old  place  on 
the  artillery  parade  ground  from  its 
rebel  earthwork  by  the  main-guard, 
and  stands  to  this  day,  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  “Cosslpore,  1803,”  and  the 
company’s  arms  on  its  breech. 

In  the  old  cemetery  on  the  fringe  of 
the  cantonment  lies  half  the  history 


of  India,  tall  tombs  in  a  long-past 
fashion,  chronicling  in  two  or  three 
languages  the  services  of  the  occupant, 
plaster  and  marble  inset  dropping  from 
the  crumbling  brick.  Here  lies  a  gen¬ 
eral  who,  after  the  good  old  fashion 
of  the  Honorable  Company  that  so 
paralyzed  their  army  in  its  later  wars, 
died  in  harness,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
in  command  of  the  “Nerbudda  Division 
of  the  Army  of  Bengal”;  by  his  side  a 
commissioner  of  a  province,  light  of 
Haileybury  and  a  “Howe  boy”;  beyond 
a  major  who  died  of  wounds  received 
at  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  To  bear 
testimony  to  the  lawless  habits  when 
English  ladies  graced  not  the  outskirts 
of  an  empire,  stands  one  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription: 

In  loving  memory  of 
CAPTAIN  - 

OF  THE 

- RiEOT.  OP  NATIVE  INFANTRY. 

THIS  TOMB  IS  ERECTED 
UY  HIS 

NATIVE  WOMAN 

CAKMINA. 

Again,  on  another  and  less  preten¬ 
tious  erection — 

In  loving  memory  of 
SERGT.  W.  BROWN 

OP  THE  'MADRAS  ARTIIjL.ERY 
DIED  MAY  12TH,  1820, 

AND 

GUNNER  J.  MALONEY 

OP  THE  S.AME  COMPANY 
DIED  SEPT.  27TH,  1828, 

THIS  TOMB  W'AS  ERECTED  BY  THEIR 
SORROWING  WIDOW. 

This  last  relic  of  the  days  when  the 
soldier’s  widow  must  starve  did  she  not 
straightway  marry  a  survivor — a  state 
of  things,  by  the  way,  that  a  grateful 
country  has  altered  but  little. 

In  the  cantonment  the  solid  old 
bungalows,  with  their  high  cool  rooms, 

•  their  thick  walls,  high  porticos,  and 
low  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  tell  of  the 
day  when  the  hills  were  out  of  reach 
of  the  many,  and  the  hot  weather  had 
to  be  faced  as  best  it  could. 

Sitting  one  day  in  my  own  cool 
house,  after  return  from  stables  and 
orderly  room  by  the  same  mall  as  the 
brigadier  when  he  was  fired  on,  and 
past  the  same  main-guard,  long  de- 
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serted,  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  verandah, 
and  my  orderly  brought  me  in  a  soiled 
card  with  “Mr.  Patrick  Doyle”  written 
on  it  in  a  straggly  hand.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  trail  of  the  out-at-elbows 
white  or  Eurasian  that  occasionally 
tramps  the  country  round — tramps  who 
usually  have  a  marvelous  tale,  increas¬ 
ing  in  wonder  inversely  with  the  age 
and  experience  of  the  person  they  visit. 
“One  of  General  Wheeler’s  force,  sir,” 
was  a  favorite  statement  with  Eura¬ 
sians  of  a  military  appearance,  hut 
that  has  died  out  now.  However,  a 
white  visitor  is  a  white  visitor  in  the 
East,  till  you  know  his  business;  so  I 
called  out,  “Will  you  come  in,  Mr. 
Doyle?”  and  straightway  a  voice  re¬ 
plied,  “Oi  will  so,  sorr!"  and  in 
stepped,  not  the  shambling  loafer  that 
the  dirty  card  had  indicated,  nor  the 
bibulous  tramp,  but  a  real  old  soldier 
of  a  fast  disappearing  type,  a  spare, 
erect  old  man,  with  an  iron-gray  mus¬ 
tache  and  a  weatherbeaten  face  that 
made  him  any  age  from  fifty  upward, 
but  the  wrinkles  on  his  face  showed 
more. 

On  the  breast  of  his  coat  were  many 
medal  ribbons — Persia  and  the  Mutiny, 
the  Afghan  ribbon,  and  that  of  the 
rainbow  star.  Mr.  Doyle  saluted,  “Oi 
beg  your  pardon,  sorr,  but  Oi’m  an  old 
soldier  (he  would  be),  and  on  my  way 
to  Doolali  (Deolali,  the  trooping  de¬ 
pot).  Mr.  Kitchener  sent  me  down, 
sorr,  him  that’s  brother  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  Oi’rn  on  me  way  to 
the  old  soldiers’  house  at  Doblin — 
mayhap  you  know  it,  sorr?  Mr. 
Roberts  now  will  get  me  a  bunk  there, 
for  he’s  the  ould  soldiers’  friend.” 
Here  the  old  man  wiped  the  perspira¬ 
tion  from  his  brow,  and  I  called  for  a 
drink  for  him,  while  I  puzzled  my  mind 
for  the  memories  the  voice  aroused.  I 
turned  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  the 
old  old  soldier  of  the  old  school  suns 
himself  on  the  southerly  benches,  and 
many  of  the  old  English  soldiery  are 
Irish,  very  Irish. 

‘Here’s  your  health,  sorr!”  went  on 
the  musical  drawl.  “Oi’m  not  the  man 
Oi  was,  sorr;  Oi  was  ill  at  Umbala  last 
Christmas,  bad  luck  to  it!  The  judge’s 


lady  came  to  see  me,  sorr;  Oi  disre- 
mimber  her  name,  but  she  talked  wld 
me  and  gave  me  twinty  rupees.  ‘B\>r 
you’ve  been  in  India  longer  than  me, 
ould  man,’  says  she,  ‘and  that’s  a 
mighty  long  toime,  God  knows,'  said 
she,  for  she’d  children  at  home.” 

And  then  I  knew  the  voice.  It  was 
Mulvaney  himself,  as  Kipling  had 
drawn  him,  the  veritable  soft  accent 
and  the  quaint  charm  of  expression: 
Mulvaney  himself,  with  all  the  charm 
of  Mr.  Kipling’s  rendering;  possibly  the 
original,  but  an  elder  soldier  than  Mul¬ 
vaney,  for  he  had  only  been  to  the 
Kabul  wars,  while  this  old  man  had 
been  in  Persia  with  Outram. 

The  accent  I  knew  well:  it  was  that 
of  the  old  Irish  soldier  that  you  may 
hear  any  day  in  that  old  Soldiers’ 
House  at  Chelsea,  in  the  piazza  by  the 
chapel,  or  in  the  Liong  Hall  where  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  lay  in  state.  It  is 
the  accent  of  a  race  of  men  that  are 
fast  dying  out.  Hark  to  old  “Mic,”  for 
other  name  he  has  not,  who  had  been 
in  the  old  Eighty-seventh,  and  who 
says  “Me  eyes  is  that  bad  to-day, 
Mistber  Garge,  that  I  can’t  play 
Spanish  Pole  at  all,  and  there’s  big 
Joe  there  laughing  at  me  for  it.  Ye’ll 
mind  big  Joe,  Misther  Garge? — him 
that  stuck  the  foive  Rooshans  at  Inker- 
man;  your  father  will  remimber  that, 
sorr,”  and  there  would  be  the  same 
soft  Irish  accent,  and  the  voice  and 
language  of  Mulvaney. 

Mr.  Doyle  began  again:  “Whin  Oi 
last  lay  here,  sorr,  it  was  where  your 
polo  ground  now  is.  Oi  was  with  Gin- 
eral  Whitlock’s  column,  in  the  Eagle 
Throop  o’  the  Bombay  Horse  Artillery. 
You’ll  mind  the  Eagle  Throop,  sorr? — 
Jim  Turnbull  commanded  it,  sorr,  and 
he  was  nearly  killed  at  Janzi.  Oi  vol¬ 
unteered  to  the  LiOight  Dragoons  after 
that,  sorr.  Oi  was  a  young  man  then, 
and  now  Oi’m  an  ould  one  on  me  way 
to  Kilmainham  House.  ’Twas  a  foine 
throop,  sorr,  the  Eagle  Throop,  when 
the  Mutiny  began;  we  wore  a  shiny 
black  helment  loike  a  fireman’s,  wld 
toiger  skin  round. 

“When  they  thransferred  us  to  the 
Royal  Artillery,  sorr,  without  niver 
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so  much  as  axing  ‘by  your  lave,’  they 
gave  us  broad  red  stroipes  to  our  trow- 
sies,  but  the  captain  he  cut  them  off 
and  made  two,  the  same  as  we  bad  be¬ 
fore.  When  Gineral  Mansfield  came  to 
see  the  throop  at  Kirkee  that  had  done 
the  same,  he  ordered  the  captain  to 
pay  for  new  ones;  but  when  our  cap¬ 
tain  hearrd  that  the  gineral  was  com¬ 
ing — ^we  were  laying  at  Mhow  thin, 
sorr,  after  the  Mutiny  was  suppreshed 
— ^he  filled  up  the  cinter  of  the  two 
stroipes  wid  red  braid,  and  the  gineral 
was  that  shortsighted  be  niver  saw  it 
at  all.  He  was  a  foine  man,  sorr,  was 
Jim  Turnbull,  and  Oi  was  his  rough 
rider,  though  you  would  not  think  it 
now,  sorr.  We  marrched  in  Centhrall 
India  in  June,  wid  the  high  red  collars 
on  our  dhress-jackets;  but  the  captain 
he  cut  thim  off  at  the  neck,  and  nearly 
had  to  pay  for  that  tu,  sorr.  But  the 
gineral  got  sunsthroke  and  threw  away 
bis  rigulation  stock,  and  said  to  the 
captain,  ‘You  may  go  to  hell.  Captain 
Turnbull,  and  take  your  collars  wid 
}'ou,’  an’  we  did,  sorr,  whin  we  bate 
the  Ranni  at  Janzi,  six  guns  in  loine 
and  captain  hell-for-leather  in  front 
till  he  was  wounded,  but  Oi  disremim- 
ber  where. 

“When  the  Boer  warr  was  on,  sorr, 
and  the  Quane  called  for  ould  soldiers 
to  come  to  the  colors,  Oi  wint  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  Garrison  Bat¬ 
tery  at  Allahabad.  ‘What  do  you 
want,  ould  man?’  sez  he.  ‘Oi’ve  come 
to  rejoin  the  colors,  sorr,’  sez  Oi,  ‘see¬ 
ing  that  the  Quane  wants  her  ould  sol¬ 
diers,’  and  the  major,  sorr,  he  burst 
out  laughing,  and  said,  ‘Take  him 
away,  sergeant-major,’  sez  he,  ‘and 
give  him  a  hundred  rupees  from  the 
canteen  fund,’  sez  be,  ‘for  he’s  seen 
more  foighting  than  iver  you  or  Oi’ll 
see,  sergecmt-major.’  He  remoinded 
me  o’  Jim  Turnbull,  sorr,  did  the  major 
o’  that  battery. 

“Was  Oi  in  Persia,  sorr?  01  was  so; 
but  Oi  was  a  recruitie  then,  and  dhrove 
in  the  gpin,  sorr,  for  one  av  tbe  black 
droivers  was  sick,  and  the  captain  said, 
‘He  cared  not  for  black  or  white,  but 
that  recruit  Doyle  should  drolve,  and 
be  damned  to  him;’  and  Oi  dhrove 


Number  Tu  gun  whin  the  right  divi¬ 
sion  and  tbe  Third  Bombay  Cavalry 
charrged  the  Shah’s  squares,  and  the 
wheeldroiver,  sorr,  was  a  shouting 
Ram  Sammy  for  all  he  was  worth. 
But  now  Oi’m  on  me  way  to  Kilmain- 
bam,  sorr,  wid  niver  a  penny  to  me 
name,  me  that  was  Jim  Turnbull’s 
rough  rider,  and  God  rest  his  sowl! 
’Tisn’t  money  Oi  want,  sorr,  at  all,  at 
all,  but  a  suit  of  clothes,  for  Oi  lost 
me  duds  and  a  ticket  for  Doolali,  where 
Mr.  Kitchener  promised  Oi’d  have 
orders  for  a  passage.  Oi  wint  home  at 
the  Jubilee,  sorr — Mr.  Roberts  sent  me; 
but  Oi’d  money  thin,  and  niver  thought 
Oi’d  know  the  want  of  it. 

“Were  you  in  Africa,  sorr?  Were 
you,  now?  and  Mr.  Roberts  tu,  he  did 
well,  sorr — did  he  not?  and  why 
wouldn’t  he,  sorr?  Till  me  that,  now, 
for  he  was  wan  o’  John  Company’s  ar¬ 
tillerymen,  like  Jim  Turnbull  and  me- 
self,  sorr.  Oi  moind  Mr.  Roberts  tu, 
whin  he  was  a  liftinant,  or  maybe 
’twas  a  captain — Oi  disremimber:  they 
said  he’d  been  the  divil  and  all  at 
Dilhi,  sorr.’’ 

And  here  my  old  soldier  gave  me  an 
opening,  so  I  said,  “Will  you  stay  to¬ 
night  in  my  barracks,  Mr.  Doyle? — the 
sergeant-major  will  make  you  comfort¬ 
able.” 

“That  will  Oi,  sorr,  and  the  bhoys 
will  be  good  to  the  ould  man,”  said  he. 

So  I  wrote  a  note  to  my  good  ser¬ 
geant-major  telling  him  to  look  after 
the  old  gunner  and  not  let  him  get 
drunk  and  be  laughed  at  in  the  can¬ 
teen.  The  hard  old  man  then  trudged 
off  to  the  lines,  refusing  a  lift  In  a 
trap  or  even  a  glass  of  whisky. 

It  was  with  some  anxiety  that  I  went 
down  to  the  lines  next  morning,  fear¬ 
ing  to  hear  that  Mr.  Doyle  might  have 
exceeded  In  the  wine  of  the  country. 
However,  I  was  soon  reassured,  for  my 
sergeant-major  told  me  that  they  had 
made  him  very  comfortable — ^that  he 
had  sat  in  the  canteen  till  It  closed, 
and  then  had  come  over  to  the  ser¬ 
geant’s  mess,  where  he  had  stayed  till 
midnight.  “But  ’ee  never  drunk 
nothing  at  all,  sir,  and  the  men  took 
to  ’im  wonderful;  he  slept  in  No.  2 
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barrack,  sir.”  And  I  could  see  that 
Sergeant-Major  Jones  approved  of  my 
action:  it  is  always  more  satisfactory 
when  one’s  battery  sergeant-major  ap¬ 
proves  one’s  actions. 

I  had  hardly  got  to  the  orderly  room 
when  Mr.  Doyle  himself  appeared, 
shaven  and  in  my  blue  suit,  and  the 
salute  he  gave  me  was  in  the  best 
early  Victorian  style.  “God  bless  you, 
sorr,”  said  he,  “for  taking  care  of  an 
ould  man.  It’s  not  often  that  Oi  come 
across  a  battery,  sorr,  that  remoinds 
me  of  the  Eagle  Throop,  but,  be  the 
powers,  sorr,  yours  does.  Oi  moind 
whin  we  lay  here,  sorr,  along  o’  (Min¬ 
eral  Whitlock,  that  we  had  two  teams 
o’  roan  horses,  loike  as  it  might  be  to 
yours,  sorr.  Whin  we  arrived  by  the 
Damoh  road  there,  we  found  ivery 
mother’s  son  in  the  ould  fort,  and  the 
rimnant  o’  a  company  o’  Curry  bhat 
Artillery — that’s  what  we  called  the 
.'Wadras  boys,  sorr — that  came  on  with 
us  to  Janzi,  and  manned  the  guns  we 
tuk  from  the  Ranni.” 

The  old  man  was  fairly  off  on  his 
havers — some  dull,  some  interesting, 
and  many  amusing;  and  my  men,  as 
the  sergeant-major  said,  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  him.  He  stayed  with  us  three 
days,  came  out  to  a  drill  order,  and 
was  pleased  to  say  the  drivers  drove  as 
well  as  Jim  'Turnbuirs.  They  made  a 
subscription  for  him,  and  handed  the 
most  of  it  to  me  to  send  to  the  com¬ 
mandant  at  Deolali,  to  be  given  him  on 
board  ship,  since  they  knew  their  own 
ways.  We  paid  for  his  ticket,  gave 
him  some  pocket  money,  and  half  the 
battery  went  to  see  him  off.  The  man’s 
charm  of  manner,  his  quaint  anecdotes, 
his  soldierly  appearance,  and  his  ab¬ 


stemious  habits  had  won  every  heart. 
When  he  came  to  say  good-bye  to  me 
1  was  in  the  gun-park,  and  the  guns 
attracted  him.  “Oi  misdoubt,  sorr,  but 
these  ’ll  be  better  nor  those  we  had  in 
the  Eagle  Throop.  God  bless  you,  sorr, 
for  your  kindness  to  an  ould  artillery¬ 
man,  sorr;  and  praise  the  Virgin  that 
Oi  sthruck  this  cantonment  in  me  wan¬ 
derings  on  me  way  to  Kilmainham. 
”ris  yourself,  sorr,  that  remoinds  me 
of  Jim  Turnbull  entoirely;  and  Oi  was 
his  rough  rider — remimber  that,  sorr.” 
And  off  he  went  to  his  train.  The 
commandant  wrote  to  us  later  that  he 
had  turned  up  there,  but  that  friends 
had  offered  him  a  home  or  some  em¬ 
ployment  up  country,  and  that  he  had 
proceeded  to  join  them,  resigning  the 
passage  which,  as  he  told  us,  “Mr. 
Kitchener”  had  arranged  for  him. 

I  daresay  he  will  turn  up  again  in 
the  East  with  more  tales  of  the  “Eagle 
Throop,”  and  of  his  subsequent  life  in 
the  Light  Dragoons,  or  as  a  railway 
driver.  If  not,  his  counterpart  is  to 
be  seen  any  day  at  Kilmainham,  or 
the  old  house  at  Chelsea  that  is  the 
best  claim  of  Charles  H.  to  the  memory 
of  posterity.  There  the  Mutiny  and 
the  Crimea  veterans  still  drowse  on  the 
southerly  benches,  where  veterans  of 
Waterloo  and  the  Peninsula  and  of  the 
earlier  wars  have  drowsed  out  their 
years  before  them. 

The  old  cantonment  likewise  will 
drowse  on,  left  high  and  dry  by  the  tide 
that  tends  to  the  frontier;  and  ere  long 
Kitchener  helmet,  khaki  jumper,  and 
quick-firing  gun  will  leave  John  Com¬ 
pany’s  lines  to  the  decaying  bells-of- 
arms,  the  moldering  stucco  tombs,  the 
jackal,  and  the  serpent.  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi. 
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£.dmund  Burke. 

By  the  ARCHBISHOP  OP  ARMAGH. 

(From  the  National  Review.) 


HE  subject  of  this  paper  is 
not  Burke’s  place  in  political 
history,  but  his  style — 

_  Burke  the  speaker  and 

writer,  not  Burke  the  statesman,  at 
least  not  directly.  Still,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  orientation,  I  think  it  well  to 
quote  the  following  summary  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Butler,  the  Illustrious  master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  one  of 
the  chief  living  students  of  Burke: 

“Burke  was  bom  in  1729  (January  1, 
1730,  is,  I  believe,  the  exact  date),  thirty 
years  before  William  Pitt  and  the  capture 
of  Quebec,  forty  years  before  Napoleon 
and  Wellington,  and  sixty  years  before 
the  French  Revolution.  He  died  at  Bea- 
consfield  in  1797.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1765,  when 
he  was  already  thirty-six.  Three  great 
countries  are  for  ever  connected  with  his 
name — America.  India  and  France.  You 
cannot  study  the  American  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  you  cannot  trace  the  early 
wrongs  and  the  generous  vindication  of 
India,  you  cannot  scrutinize  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  face  which  it  wore  to 
the  men  who  witnessed  it  without  meet¬ 
ing  at  every  turn  the  speech,  the  genius— 
I  had  almost  said  the  heart — of  Burke." 

In  1794,  Mr.  Burke  retired  Irom  po¬ 
litical  life,  having  within  thirty  years 
witnessed  eight  Administrations — 
those  of  Bute,  Grenville,  Rockingham, 
Chatham,  North,  Shelburne,  the  Coali¬ 
tion,  and  P*ltt. 

What  is  style?  The  term  originally 
signified  the  implement  for  writing.  It 
was  then  transferred  to  handwriting, 
and  again  to  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  literary  from  of  what  is  written — 
the  vocabulary,  the  color,  and  the  term 
of  expression.  We  know  that  the  word 
is  very  largely  applied.  Thus,  we  have 


style  of  dress — something  which  is  oc¬ 
casionally  charming,  occasionally  orig¬ 
inal,  occasionally  aboriginal.  Of  lite¬ 
rary  style  thought  is  the  essential  fac¬ 
tor.  “The  style  is  the  man,”  cried 
Buffon.  There  are  two  classes  of  great 
writers — there  are  those  who  have  the 
genius  of  style,  like  Pope  and  Gibbon; 
there  are  those  who  have  the  style  of 
genius,  like  Milton  and  Burke.  We 
may  examine  the  characteristics  of 
Burke’s  style  under  two  divisions:  (1) 
primary  characteristics  from  original 
temperament;  (2)  characteristics  from 
study  and  experience,  which  may  be 
called  secondary. 

(1)  Primary  characteristics  from  orig¬ 
inal  qualities  of  Burke’s  intellect— 
(i)  Elevated  beauty.  One  dislikes  the 
expressions  lyrical  prose  and  poetic 
prose.  These  belong  to  that  which 
Cicero  brands  as  “adipata,”  the  greasy 
pastry  style;  but  I  refer  to  elevated 
passages  which  one  hardly  knows  how 
to  define,  as  poetry  or  prose.  Such 
passages  are  capable  of  being  produced 
only  by  the  highest  genius,  and  by  it 
only  intermittently.  Some  image  or 
thought  of  exquisite  beauty  is  indicated 
in  language  which,  like  the  Hebrew 
prophecies.  Is  without  rhyme  or  quan¬ 
tity;  without  the  perfect  exactitude,  the 
definitely  measured  musical  phrase,  but 
lofty,  suggestive,  ideal,  passionate, 
pathetic.  We  all  remember  the  person¬ 
age  in  the  comedy  who  is  astonished 
to  learn  from  his  instructor  that  he 
has  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life 
without  knowing  it 

I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
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that  verse  was  the  original  form  of 
composition  until  some  clever  creature 
invented  prose.  Such  passages  as  those 
to  which  I  have  referred  occur  in  our 
best  prose,  though  rarely.  We  find 
them  in  Hobbes,  in  Bunyan,  in  Fuller, 
in  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh.  We  find  them  in  Gray’s  “Let¬ 
ters” — for  instance,  in  that  which 
describes  the  sunrise  upon  the  sea.  We 
find  them  in  Locke’s  exquisite  “Images 
of  Memory;”  in  Cardinal  Newman’s 
wonderful  sentences  upon  music;  but 
we  find  them  in  Burke  more  frequently 
than  in  almost  any  other  writer.  Even 
when  he  walks  we  perceive  that  he  has 
wings.  I  need  not  apologize  for  quot¬ 
ing  once  more  his  description  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  Its  perfect  music  and 
golden  cadences  will  never  pall  upon 
the  ear  of  any  generation  of  English- 
speaking  men: 

"It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
since  I  saw  the  Queen  of  France,  then 
the  Dauphlness,  at  Versailles;  and  surely 
never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hard¬ 
ly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful 
vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon, 
decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  she  just  began  to  move  In— glitter¬ 
ing  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and 
splendor,  and  joy.  Oh!  what  a  revolution! 
and  what  a  heart  must  I  have,  to  con¬ 
template  without  emotion  that  elevation 
and  that  fall!  Little  did  I  dream  when 
she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of 
enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful  love,  that 
she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed 
in  that  bosom;  little  did  I  dream  that  I 
should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters 
fallen  upon  her  In  a  nation  of  gallant 
men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honor,  and  of 
cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords 
must  have  leaiped  from  their  scabbards  to 
avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her 
with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  Is 
gone.  That  of  sophlsters,  economists  and 
calculators  has  succeeded;  and  the  glory 
of  Europe  is  extinguished  forever.  Never, 
never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  sub¬ 
mission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that 
subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept 
alive,  even  In  servitude  Itself,  the  spirit 
of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought 
grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defense  of  nations, 
the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic 
enterprise.  Is  gone!  It  Is  gone,  that  sen¬ 
sibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of 
honor,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
which  inspired  courage  while  it  mitigated 
ferocity.” 

Under  this  head  we  may  include 
passages  which  clothe  the  common¬ 


places  of  politics  or  philosophy  in  a 
new  and  majestic  array: 

“Society  is.  Indeed,  a  contract.  Subordi¬ 
nate  contracts  for  objects  of  mere  occa¬ 
sional  interest  may  be  dissolved  at  pleas¬ 
ure;  but  the  state  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  nothing  better  than  a  partnership 
agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  amd  coffee, 
calico  and  tobaccos,  or  some  other  such 
low  concern,  to  be  taken  up  for  a  little 
temporary  interest,  and  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  Is  to  be 
looked  on  with  other  reverence,  because 
it  is  not  a  partnership  in  things  subservi¬ 
ent  only  to  the  gross  animal  existence 
of  a  temiporary  and  perishable  nature.  It 
ia  a  partnership  in  all  science;  a  partner¬ 
ship  In  all  art;  a  partnership  in  every 
virtue  and  In  all  perfection.  As  the  ends 
of  such  a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained 
in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  part¬ 
nership  not  only  between  those  who  are 
living,  but  between  those  who  are  living, 
those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are 
to  be  born.  Each  contract  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  state  is  but  a  clause  In  the  great 
primaeval  contract  of  eternal  society, 
linking  the  lower  with  the  higher  natures, 
connecting  the  visible  and  Invisible  world, 
according  to  a  fixed  compact  sanctioned 
by  the  inviolable  oath  which  holds  all 
physical  and  all  moral  natures,  each  in 
thedr  appointed  place. 

“This  law  Is  not  subject  to  the  will  of 
those  who  by  an  obligation  above  them 
and  Infinitely  superior  are  bound  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  will  to  that  law.  The  municipal 
corporations  of  that  universal  kingdom 
are  not  morally  at  liberty  at  their  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  on  their  speculations  of  a  con¬ 
tingent  Improvement,  wholly  to  separate 
and  tear  asunder  the  bands  of  their  subor¬ 
dinate  community,  and  to  dissolve  It  into 
an  unsocial,  uncivil,  unconnected  chaos 
of  elementary  principles.  It  is  the  first 
and  supreme  necessity  only,  a  necessity 
that  la  not  chosen,  but  chooses,  a  necea- 
sity  paramount  to  deliberation,  th.at  ad¬ 
mits  no  discussion  and  demands  no  evi¬ 
dence,  which  alone  can  justify  a  resort  to 
anarchy.  This  necessity  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule;  because  this  necessity  itself 
is  a  part,  too,  of  that  moral  and  physical 
disposition  of  things  to  which  a  man  must 
be  obedient  by  consent  of  force;  but  If 
that  which  is  only  submission  to  neces¬ 
sity  should  be  made  the  object  of  choice 
the  law  is  broken,  nature  l.s  disobeyed, 
and  the  rebellious  are  outlawed,  cast 
forth  and  exiled  from  the  world  of  rea¬ 
son,  and  order,  and  peace,  and  virtue, 
and  fruitful  penitence.  Into  the  antagonis¬ 
tic  world  of  madness,  discord,  vice,  con¬ 
fusion  and  unavailing  sorrow." 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  this 
passage  is  written  "in  the  large  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  early  gods,”  that  It  com¬ 
bines  the  fullness  of  Hooker  with  the 
patient  and  sonorous  majesty  of  Mil- 
ton’s  prose.  It  Is  worthy  of  being 
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noted  that  Burke’s  style  grows  loftier 
and  more  imaginative  as  life  goes  on. 
In  the  gallery  of  his  early  youth  the 
■windows  are  of  Puritanical  plainness; 
those  of  his  advanced  life  are  passion¬ 
ately  emblazoned  with  voluminous 
scenes  and  the  richest  coloring. 

(ii)  The  second  characteristic  of  this 
kind  in  Burke’s  writings  is  the  power 
of  sarcasm  combined  with  pathos.  In 
humor  Burke  appears  to  be  deficient. 
He  has  few  short,  resistless  touches  of 
the  kind.  With  children  we  are  told 
that  he  was  delightful.  Their  superb 
playfellow  romped  with  them,  made 
bad  puns,  and  told  delightfully  absurd 
stories.  In  his  speeches  nothing  of  the 
kind  appears.  His  humor  is  too  heavy 
and  eiephantine,  but  in  the  union  of 
sarcasm  with  pathos  he  reigns  un¬ 
rivaled.  The  finest  instance  of  this 
■will  be  found  in  Burke’s  “Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord.”  The  Duke  has  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  being  whipped  before  the 
eyes  of  all  generations,  lashed  by  an 
immortal  hand.  Never  did  such  pathos 
come  to  the  aid  of  such  invective.  He 
bares  a  broken  heart  and  strips  a 
giant’s  arm: 

"He  [his  son]  would  soon  have  sup¬ 
plied  every  deficiency  and  symmetrized 
everj’  disposition.  It  would  not  have  been 
for  that  successor  to  resort  to  any  stag¬ 
nant,  wasting  reservoir  of  merit  in  me  or 
In  my  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a 
salient,  living  spring  of  generous  and 
manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived  he 
would  have  repurchased  the  bounty  of 
the  crown,  and  ten  times  more,  if  ten 
times  more  he  had  received.  He  was 
made  a  public  creature,  and  had  no  en¬ 
joyment  whatever  but  In  the  performance 
of  some  duty.  A,t  this  exigent  moment 
the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is  not  easily 
supplied.  But  a  disposer  whose  power  wo 
are  little  able  to  resist,  and  whose  wis¬ 
dom  it  behooves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute, 
has  ordained  it  in  another  manner,  and 
(whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might 
suggest)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has 
gone  over  me;  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those 
old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has 
scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all 
my  honors,  I  am  tom  up  by  the  roots 
and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth!  There, 
and  prostrate  there.  I  most  unfeignedly 
recognize  the  divine  justice  and  in  some 
degree  submit  to  it.  But  while  I  humble 
myself  before  God,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  im- 
Just  and  inconsiderate  men." 

Let  me  add  here  that  Drydea’s  splen¬ 
dor,  energy,  and  learning  had  some¬ 


thing  in  them  attractive  to  Burke,  and 
had  an  influence  both  upon  his  prose 
and  upon  his  early  poetical  exercises. 
Burke’s  quotation  of  Dryden,  under 
the  picture  of  the  son  whom  he  so  ten¬ 
derly  loved,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  is  surely  of  unusual  happiness: 

As  precious  gums  are  not  for  common 
fire. 

They  but  perfume  the  temple  and  expire; 
So  when  he  soon  exhaled  and  vanished 
hence, 

A  short  sweet  odor  of  a  vast  expense. 

’These,  then,  appear  to  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  characteristics  of  Burke’s  style — 
elevated  beauty  and  the  union  of  sar¬ 
casm  with  pathos. 

(2)  We  pass  on  to  characteristics  of 
Burke’s  style  which  were  determined 
by  study  and  experience,  to  Burke’s 
method  and  general  principle  of  dis¬ 
posal  of  his  materials,  that  which  older 
rhetoricians  call  "interpretatlo.”  In 
his  pamphlets  and  longer  speeches 
Burke  first  selects  and  expands  the 
topics  which  may  justly  be  referred  to 
a  common  center.  He  then  com¬ 
presses  the  substance  of  these  argu¬ 
ments  into  compendious  and  striking 
propositions.  In  the  last  analysis  his 
discourse  will  be  found  to  be  proposi¬ 
tions  dilated,  his  propositions  discourse 
concentrated.  We  are  prepared  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  argument  by  the  dis¬ 
course;  we  are  enabled  and  almost 
forced  to  remember  it  by  the  proposi¬ 
tions. 

The  second  characteristic  is  the  mar¬ 
velous  variety  of  the  style  which  arises 
from  the  marvelous  variety  of  the 
■writer’s  knowledge.  His  variety,  in¬ 
deed,  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  Most 
of  the  great  English  prose  writers  are 
not  very  difficult  to  imitate — for  in¬ 
stance,  Dr.  Johnson  and  Gibbon — but 
Burke’s  style  can  scarcely  be  imitated. 
His  mind  comprised  the  richest  spoils 
of  several  languages.  He  does  not  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  saying  in  Saxon  what 
he  could  say  more  fully  in  Latin.  He 
does  not  shrink  from  such  Latinism  as 
“auspicate”  or  “inexplicable  war.”  Bo- 
lingbroke  was  evidently  his  earliest 
master  in  English  composition. 

Burke’s  knowledge  embraced  the 
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technicalities  of  many  arts,  sciences, 
professions  and  even  trades.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  speaking  of  a  large  series  of 
articles  in  tiie  scheme  of  financial  re¬ 
form,  he  says:  “I  heaved  the  lead 
every  inch  of  the  way.”  All  readers 
of  Burke  will  remember  his  splendid 
description  of  the  whales  in  his  speech, 
“On  Conciliation  with  America.”  In 
his  “Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord”  he  does 
not  forget  what  be  has  learned  about 
whales: 

“The  grants  to  the  house  of  Russell 
were  so  enormous  as  not  only  to  outrage 
economy,  but  even  to  stagger  credibility. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  Is  the  leviathan 
among  all  the  creatures  of  the  crown. 
He  tumbles  about  his  unwrleldy  bulk;  he 
plays  and  frolics  in  the  ocean  of  the 
royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he  is,  and  while 
‘he  lies  floating  many  a  rood,'  he  is  still 
a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  fins,  his  whale¬ 
bone.  his  blubber,  the  very  spiracles 
through  which  he  spouts  a  torrent  of 
brine  against  his  origin  and  covers  me 
all  over  with  the  spray— everything  of 
him  and  about  him  is  from  the  throne. 

Is  it  for  him'  to  question  the  dispensation 
of  the  royal  favor?’’ 

Burke  must  surely  have  contrived  to 
learn  something  of  the  minute  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  butcher’s  shop: 

“Is  it  not  a  singular  phenomenon  that 
while  the  sans-oulott  carcass-butchers 
and  the  philosophers  of  the  shambles  are 
pricking  their  dotted  lines  upon  his  hide, 
and  like  the  print  of  the  poor  ox  that  we 
see  at  the  shop  windows  at  Charing 
Cross,  alive  as  he  is,  and  thinking  no 
harm  In  the  world,  he  is  divided  into 
rumps  and  sirloins  and  briskets,  and  into 
ail  sorts  of  pieces  for  roasting,  boiling 
and  stewing,  that  all  the  while  they  are 
measuring  hlm<  his  Grace  Is  mesisurlng 
me;  is  invidiously  comparing  the  bounty 
of  the  crown  with  the  deserts  of  the  de¬ 
fender  of  his  order,  and  in  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  fawning  on  those  who  have  the 
knife  half  out  of  the  sheath— poor  inno¬ 
cent?” 

But  all  this  knowledge,  vast  and 
minute  as  it  is,  would  have  been  little 
without  the  moral  and  political  wisdom 
w  hich  he  had  acquired.  Moral  wisdom 
was  Burke’s  stronghold.  He  had  no 
liking  for  supersubtie  theories,  but  was 
content  with  broad  and  intensely 
human  ideas.  His  political  wisdom 
needs  no  commendation.  I  am  only 
stating  an  undeniabie  fact,  when  I  say 
that  there  were  four  leading  articles 
of  Burke’s  creed.  He  was  anti-doc- 
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trinaire.  He  disliked  new  poiitical 
theories.  He  was  anti-ochiocratic,  not, 
I  think,  essentially  anti-democratic. 
He  was  anti-disestabiishmentarian,  and 
he  was  anti-innovationist — that  is,  he 
was  opposed  to  innovation  for  innova¬ 
tion’s  sake,  but  only  opposed  to  change 
when  the  existing  order  of  things  ob¬ 
viously  worked  well.  For  Burke,  the 
wise  statesman  was  one  who  possessed 
the  equiiibrium  of  two  qualities — the 
instinct  to  preserve  when  possible,  the 
capacity  to  change  when  necessary. 
Let  me  quote  a  passage  suitable  to  this 
connection  from  the  admirable  “Glean¬ 
ings  from  Burke,”  by  Dr.  Butler, 
Master  of  Trinity  Coliege,  Cambridge: 

"A  few  of  his  maxims,  to  my  mind 
maxima  of  wisdom,  I  will  throw  in  almost 
without  connection,  and  you  will  not  ask 
me  too  suspiciously  from  what  00m- 
lands  they  are  gleaned.  ’What  dignity 
[he  asks]  is  derived  from  perseverance 
in  absurdity?’;  ‘Falsehood  Is  a  perennial 
spring’ ;  ‘Tyranny  is  a  poor  provider’ ;  ‘The 
irresistible  operation  of  feeble  counsels’; 
‘If  we  lose  the  profit,  let  us  get  rid  of 
the  odium’ ;  ‘Great  and  acknowledged 
force  is  not  impaired,  either  in  fact  or  in 
opinion,  by  an  unwillingness  to  exert  it¬ 
self’;  ‘Our  fault  was  more  tolerable  than 
our  attempt  to  mend  it,  and  our  sin  far 
more  salutary  than  our  penitence’;  ‘Tour 
ancestors  did  not  churlishly  sit  down 
alone  to  the  feast  of  Magna  Charta’;  ‘I 
do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up  an 
indictment  against  a  whole  people’;  ‘I 
confess  that  the  character  of  the  Judge 
in  my  own  cause  is  a  thing  that  frightens 
me’;  ‘An  EInglishman  is  the  unfittest  per- 
son  on  earth  to  argue  another  Ehiglishman 
into  slavery:  your  speech  should  bewray 
you’;  ‘By  an  eternal  law  Providence  has 
decreed  vexation  to  violence  and  poverty 
to  rapine’;  ‘I  hape  no  idea  of  a  liberty 
unconnected  with  honesty  and  justice.’  ” 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  one  digres¬ 
sion  from  the  subject  of  Burke’s  style 
to  another  of  larger  interest.  Burke 
was  the  most  benevolent  of  politicians. 
He  loved  Justice  and  hated  iniquity. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  oppression  in 
America,  in  India  (probably  with  some 
exaggeration),  in  Ireland.  We  cannot 
help  asking  why  he  felt  that  superb 
sorrow  only  for  suffering  royalty  in 
France — why,  like  Prospero  in  “The 
Tempest,”  he  became  the  dupe  of  his 
own  spells?  How  did  it  happen  that 
he  had  been  so  blind  to  the  necessary 
extinction  of  French  royalty?  In  the 
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year  1796,  when  Napoleon  was  just  be- 
g:inning  his  career  of  conquest,  he 
exclaims  in  his  famous  “Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace” — “The  fall  of  the 
French  monarchy  was  far  from  being 
Pireceded  by  any  exterior  symptoms  of 
decline.”  Yet  a  man  so  inferior  as 
Lord  Chesterfield  could  write  in  De¬ 
cember,  1739 — “All  symptoms  which  I 
have  ever  met  with  in  history,  and 
which  preface  great  revolutions  and 
cfhanges  in  Government,  are  daily  in¬ 
creasing  in  France.”  Let  us  think  for 
a  moment  of  the  lurid  chapter  in  Car¬ 
lyle’s  description  of  the  death  of  Louis 
XV.  “At  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  much 
more  lay  sick  than  poor  Louis — ^not 
only  the  French  King,  but  French  king- 
ship.” 

Burke  and  Gibbon,  the  greatest  of  pol¬ 
iticians  and  the  greatest  of  historians, 
both  missed  what  one  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  must  have  been  clearly  visible  to 
observers  like  themselves.  A  study  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  “Vindicae 
Gallicae”  will  be  a  useful  logical  exer¬ 
cise  for  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  too  far  carried  away  by  the  mag¬ 
nificent  rhetoric  of  part  of  Burke’s 
“Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  Burke’s  writings  are  entirely  des¬ 
titute  of  remarkable  previsions  of  the 
future.  To  possess  great  principles  is, 
indeed,  to  possess  the  elements  of 
prophecy.  Listen  to  the  following  sen¬ 
tences,  and  remember  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  1790: 

“In  the  weakness  of  one  kind  of  author¬ 
ity,  and  In  the  fluctuation  of  all,  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  an  army  will  remain  for  some 
time  mutinous  and  full  of  faction,  until 
some  popular  general,  who  understands 
the  art  of  conciliating  the  soldiery,  and 
who  possesses  the  true  spirit  of  com¬ 
mand,  shall  draw  the  eyes  of  all  men 
upon  himself.  Armies  will  obey  him  on 
his  personal  account.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  securing  military  obedience  in  this 
state  of  things.  But  the  moment  In  which 
that  event  shall  happen,  the  person  who 
really  commands  the  army  is  your  mas¬ 
ter;  the  master  (that  Is  little)  of  your 
King,  the  master  of  your  Assembly,  the 
master  of  your  whole  Republic.” 

Or  study  his  brief  address  of  half  a 
dozen  pages  to  the  British  colonists  in 


North  America,  which  Lord  Acton 
calied  “the  grandest  of  State  papers.” 
We  have  compressed  into  that  remark¬ 
able  document  the  prophecy  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  principles  of  English  colo¬ 
nization.  Let  us  remember  that  Burke 
laid  down  axioms  of  government  in 
relation  to  the  India  and  the  America 
of  his  own  day,  which  have  found  their 
perfect  expression  in  modem  times. 
These  axioms  are  the  refinement  of  po¬ 
litical  courtesy,  the  determination  not 
to  insult  the  natural  sentiments  of  sub¬ 
ject  races,  not  to  saw  the  curb  until  it 
is  flecked  with  reddened  foam,  and  in 
dealing  with  men  of  our  own  blood 
never  to  forget  that  the  passion  for 
freedom  is  inherent  in  our  race. 

I  have  visited  the  States  of  America, 
and  stood  in  places  consecrated  by  the 
history  of  freedom.  I  have  stood  in 
Philadelphia,  where  Franklin  uttered 
the  famous  sentence:  “Gentlemen,  let 
us  hang  together — if  we  do  not  wish  to 
hang  singly.”  I  have  looked  out  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s  windows  in 
Boston  on  the  harbor,  where  342  chests 
of  Bohea  were  soaked  in  ice  water,  and 
the  bay  grew  black  with  unexpected 
tea.  Upon  the  River  Potomac  I  have 
turned  and  looked  where  the  Capitol 
of  Washington  looked  like  a  marble 
dome  let  down  from  the  sky.  I  have 
stood  with  bowed  head  where  Washing¬ 
ton  rests  with  the  stately  lady  who,  in 
her  husband’s  language,  “heard  the 
roar  of  the  guns  of  his  first  battle  and 
of  his  last.”  And  everywhere  among 
cultivated  Americans  Burke  is  still 
revered  as  one  of  the  asserters  of  their 
liberties. 

To  sum  up,  the  secondary  character¬ 
istics  of  Burke’s  style  appear  to  me  to 
be  a  convincing  method,  boundless 
variety,  and  weight  of  moral  and  po¬ 
litical  wisdom.  No  doubt,  there  are 
minor  flaws  to  be  found.  There  is  an 
occasional  want  of  taste.  A  graver 
fault  is  that  he  has  too  much  of  his 
favorite  Cicero,  and  too  little  of  Demos¬ 
thenes.  He  wants  sometimes  that 
which  the  Greeks  untranslatably  call 
deinotes.  The  term  signifies  practical 
reason,  animated  by  intensity  of  pas¬ 
sion.  and,  above  all.  going  direct  to 
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its  end.  His  grand  generalizations,  the 
pictures  of  character  (Talbot,  Keppel, 
Townsend,  Chatham,  and  many  others) 
which  he  finds  leisure  to  draw  in  the 
course  of  his  speeches,  cannot  have 
told  upon  the  division  list;  but  larger 
issues  were  before  him  than  those  of 
party,  and  there  are  higher  things  than 
literary  pleasure  or  literary  effect. 

Perhaps  we  are  in  a  better  position 
to  do  him  justice  than  those  who  heard 
him.  He  had  not  the  magic  presence 
and  noble  attitude,  the  perfect  action, 
the  flashing  eye,  the  storm-light  of 
genius  upon  his  face,  the  tears  in  the 
voice,  which  belong  to  a  favorite  few 
amongst  speakers  of  genius.  The  small 
wits  of  the  House  of  Commons  called 
him  “the  dinner  bell.”  His  speech  on 
the  “Nabob  of  Arcot’s  debts”  occupied 
five  hours.  For  about  four  hours  and 
a  half  Erskine  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just.  Pitt  asked  Lord  Grenville 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  reply. 
Grenville  answered,  “The  speech  has 
made  no  impression  upon  the  House; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  to 
answer  it.”  Yet  qualities  which  caused 
failure  at  the  moment  have  insured 
lasting  success.  The  influence  of 
Burke’s  conscientious  study  of  subjects 
is  said  by  the  highest  authority  to 
have  changed  the  whole  tone  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debates.  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  a 
speech  which  excited  high  admiration 
at  the  time,  is  said  by  one  who  heard 
him  to  have  spoken  in  the  perfect  style 
of  the  day,  talking  heroics  through  his 
nose,  with  the  gesticulations  of  a  pup¬ 
pet.  Phrases  of  Burke  have  passed 
into  the  texture  of  our  language.  They 
are  used  unconsciously  in  prose  and 
even  in  verse.  “Men  of  light  and  lead¬ 
ing”  is  not  Disraeli’s,  but  Burke’s. 
“Superstitions  of  the  heart”  belongs  to 
him  also.  Thus,  in  F.  W.  Faber’s  once 
celebrated  prize  poem,  “'The  Knights 
of  St.  John”  (1836),  he  says,  without 
any  note  of  quotation, 

though  we  part 

With  these  great  superstitions  of  the 
heart. 

In  one  of  Shelley’s  most  admired 
writings,  his  “Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty,”  he  writes: 


A05 

Whom,  Spirit  fair!  thy  spells  did  bind 
To  fear  himself,  and  love  all  humankind. 

Shelley,  unconsciously,  no  doubt, 
plagiarized  from  Burke — “The  true  law¬ 
giver  ought  to  love  his  kind,  and  to 
fear  himself.” 

Recent  publications  about  Gibbon 
give  us  somewhat  more  accurately  the 
feeling  of  these  two  remarkable  men 
to  each  other.  Of  Gibbon,  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  says,  “His  mouth,  mellifluous  as 
Plato’s,  was  a  round  hole  in  the  center 
of  his  visage.”  That  mellifluous  mouth 
had  at  one  time  little  but  bitterness 
for  Burke.  Gibbon  calls  the  orator 
“a  watermill  of  words  and  images.” 
The  orator  calls  the  historian’s  style 
“tinsel  and  frippery.”  But,  after  the 
Revolution,  Gibbon  speaks  in  another 
strain.  “I  admire  his  eloquence;  I  ap¬ 
prove  his  politics;  I  adore  his  chivalry; 
and  forgive  him  his  superstition.” 

I  close  what  has  been  so  imperfectly 
said  with  two  lessons.  ’The  first  is  an 
intellectual  lesson.  It  is  the  benefit 
of  the  study  of  works  of  genius,  of 
works  which  are  stamped  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  all  competent  writers. 
Genius  is  an  essentially  productive 
force,  the  capability  of  permanent 
generation  and  after-life.  It  is  the 
pollen  which  possesses  the  power  of 
imperishable  reproduction. 

Literature  may  be  said  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes — the  literature  of 
knowledge  and  that  of  force;  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  utility  and  that  of  impulse; 
the  literature  which  pays  and  the  lite¬ 
rature  which  propagates.  Take  Miss 
Acton’s  “Cookery  Book”  as  an  Instance 
of  the  first,  and  Milton’s  prose  as  an 
instance  of  the  second.  Miss  Acton’s 
“Cookery  Book”  has  its  utility  for  the 
housekeeper  and  the  cook.  John  Bright 
learned  nothing  about  his  special  busi¬ 
ness  from  Milton;  but  he  rose  from 
Milton’s  prose  like  the  eagle,  with  the 
sunlight  in  his  eyes  and  the  strength 
of  the  wind  under  his  wings. 

The  second  lesson  which  I  would 
derive  is  one  of  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  kind.  Burke  was  emphatically 
a  good  man.  No  word  which  he  spoke 
or  wrote  ever  caused  a  saint  a  sigh  or 
a  maiden  a  blush.  ’The  coarse  scandal 
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of  the  age  never  dared  to  associate 
him  with  meanness  or  impurity.  He 
was  a  noble  moralist,  the  champion  of 
the  oppressed  in  America,  in  India,  in 
Ireland;  as  regards  the  latter,  probably 
the  prompter  of  the  burning  sentences 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  extremist  of  Tories. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  true 
and  tender.  His  cares,  as  he  so  beauti¬ 
fully  said,  fell  from  him  when  he 
passed  under  the  roof-tree  of  his  home. 
He  bows  his  majestic  bead  at  the  name 
of  God.  He  rests  with  the  strength  of 
a  man  and  with  the  sweetness  of  a 
child,  tenderly  and  simply,  upon  the 
Savior  of  the  world. 

We  Irishmen,  who  have  not  much 
Celtic  blood  in  our  veins,  are  not 
ashamed  of  our  country.  We  thank 
God  that  we  are  the  fellow  countrymen 
of  one  so  great  and  so  good.  Burke 
possessed  the  genius  of  style  and  the 
style  of  genius,  but  he  had  made  some¬ 
thing  better  his  own  in  the  severe 
discipline  of  life — the  sanctity  which 
is  related  to  ordinary  goodness  much 
as  genius  is  related  to  ordinary  talent. 
He  was  beloved  by  his  neighbors.  He 


was  dear  to  the  children  of  the  French 
refugees  who  flocked  to  our  shores;  to 
some  of  the  good  priests  who  were 
driven  to  our  shores  by  the  incapacity 
for  moderation  fatally  inherent  in 
French  politicians.  He  belongs  to  the 
company  who  have  their  Father’s  name 
written  on  their  foreheads;  whose  life 
is  one  act  of  strength,  because,  by  a 
sublime  paradox,  they  see  Him  who  is 
unseen. 

There  are  two  subjects  on  which  I 
should  have  liked  to  say  a  little  more. 
Lord  Acton  has  well  said  that  in 
Burke’s  electioneering  speeches  at 
Bristol  “he  has  laid  down  for  ever  the 
law  of  the  relations  between  Members 
and  constituencies,  which  is  the  inmost 
barrier  against  the  reign  of  Democratic 
force.’’  Charles  Sumner  once  said  to 
me,  "Mr.  Burke  legislated  from  these 
hustings”  (“Letter  of  Lord  Acton,”  pp. 
4,  5).  A  still  more  extensively  needed 
lesson  is  to  be  found  in  his  treatment 
of  the  distinction  between  bribery  of 
individuals  and  the  equally  degrading 
and  infinitely  more  dangerous  bribery 
of  classes. 
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The  Caribou  Herds 

of  Newfoundland. 

By  ARTHUR  P.  SILVER. 

(From  the  Empire  Review.) 


STUDY  of  the  Newfoundland 
caribou  must  convince  the 
most  careless  observer  of 
the  ineptitude  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  classification  of  this  tribe  of 
deer  into  two  grand  divisions,  known 
respectively  as  the  “woodland”  and 
“barren  ground”  variety.  So  widely 
do  these  boreal  deer  differ  among 
themselves  in  size,  color  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  antlers,  that  no  sharp  line  can 
at  a  given  point  be  drawn  between 
groups  which  are  merged  into  each 
other  by  gentle  gradations  of  inter¬ 
mediate  types. 

The  recent  multiplication  of  so-called 
distinct  species  by  American  students 
is  at  once  crude,  unconvincing  and  con¬ 
fusing.  'Pending  a  more  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  whole  subject,  it 
would  be  far  safer  to  regard  the 
startling  divergence  betweei  separate  . 
groups  as  the  mere  outcome  of  acci-  ' 
dental  l(x:al  conditions  exerting  through 
long  periods  of  time  a  modifying  bias, 
until  at  length  remarkable  variations 
are  the  natural  result.  It  must  be 
readily  conceded  that  no  other  deer 
has  succeeded  in  exhibiting  such 
marked  degrees  of  irregularity,  while 
yet  conforming  to  a  general  type;  but 
is  this  so  wonderful  when  the  vast 
range  of  the  caribou  is  considered? 
For  it  Is  distributed  over  a  greater 
area  than  any  other  deer  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  the  “white-tail,”  and 
experiences  immense  contrasts  in  the 
way  of  climate,  pasture  and  topog¬ 
raphy. 


The  caribou  herds  of  Newfoundland 
observe  periodical  migrations  precise¬ 
ly  similar  in  character,  although  neces¬ 
sarily  on  a  more  limited  scale,  to  those 
of  the  (so-called)  under-sized  “barren 
ground”  caribou  of  the  vast  central 
desert  plains  of  the  North  American 
continent  stretching  from  the  low  belts 
of  coniferous  forest,  which  mark  their 
southern  extremity,  northward  to  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  These  reg¬ 
ular  movements  Col.  W.  F.  Butler  thus 
describes  in  the  “Great  North  Land”: 

“When  the  long  days  of  Arctic  summer 
begin  to  shine  over  the  wild  region  of  the 
barren  grounds,  the  reindeer  seits  forth 
for  the  low  shores  of  the  northern  ocean; 
in  the  lonely  wilds,  whose  shores  look  out 
on  the  Archipelago  where  once  the  shii>s 
of  Ehigland’s  explorers  struggled  midst 
floe  and  pack  and  hopeless  iceberg,  the 
herds  spend  the  fleeting  summer  season, 
subsisting  on  the  short  grass  which  for 
a  few  weeks  changes  these  cold  grey 
shores  to  softer  green. 

"With  the  approach  of  autumn  the 
bands  turn  south  again,  and  uniting  upon 
'the  borders  of  the  barren  grounds,  spend 
the  winter  in  the  forests  which  fringe 
the  shores  of  the  Bear,  Great  ^ave  and 
Athabascan  lakes;  thousands  being  killed 
by  the  Indians  on  this  homeward  Journey. 
Waylaid  In  the  passes  which  they  usually 
follow  that  fall  easy  prey  to  Dog-rib  and 
Yellow-knife  and  Chlpewyan  hunter,  and 
in  years  of  plenty  the  forts  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  north  count  by  thousands  the  fat 
sides  of  caribou  piled  high  in  their  pro¬ 
vision  stores." 

Exactly  similar  migrations  in  minia¬ 
ture  occur  semi-annually  in  Newfound¬ 
land.  The  deer  leave  the  lake  country 
and  the  broad  savannahs  of  the  in¬ 
terior  for  the  high  rolling  plateaux  in 
the  spring,  and  do  not  return  to  the 
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lowlands  and  fringes  of  the  woods  until 
the  cold  October  storms  of  hail  and 
fleet  begin  to  scourge  them  southward. 

During:  winters  of  unusuai  severity 
the  animais  travei  to  the  utmost  south¬ 
ern  limits  of  the  island,  often  drawing 
quite  near  to  the  settlements  on  the 
south  coast,  whereupon  the  settlers, 
improving  their  opportunity,  turn  out 
in  hot  pursuit  armed  with  fearsome 
firearms  such  as  sealers  used  some 
fifty  years  ago,  and  straightway  pro¬ 
ceed  to  decimate  the  herds  with  volleys 
of  buckshot.  The  price  of  caribou 
venison  at  such  times  in  the  city  of 
St.  John’s  has  been  known  to  drop  to 
two  cents  (one  penny)  per  pound. 

No  one  who  has  not  actually  wit¬ 
nessed  the  migrations  at  their  height 
can  form  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  marvelous  number  of  deer  which 
the  island  contains.  It  is  estimated  by 
an  inteliigent  native  hunter  that  the 
number  which  crossed  the  Exploits 
River  at  one  point  during  ten  days  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year  exceeded  four 
thousand.  This  crossing  ground,  some 
fifteen  miles  above  the  Grand  Falls,  is 
only  one  of  scores  of  similar  trails. 
Here  may  still  be  seen  crumbling  relics 
of  the  rude  fences  many  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent  along  both  sides  of  this  river,  the 
■work  of  the  now  extinct  Beothis  In¬ 
dians,  whereby  they  impounded  their 
game,  and  drove  it  into  raw  bide 
snares  set  in  gaps  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  exactly  as  the  Indians  of  the  sub¬ 
arctic  regions  of  the  Northwest  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing  at  the  present  day. 
That  the  caribou  of  Newfoundland  can 
hold  their  own  so  well,  in  spite  of  the 
ceaseless  assaults  of  man,  is  doubtless 
larj^ely  due  to  the  sequestered  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  interior.  Of  late  years  the 
center  of  the  island  has  been  pierced 
by  the  Reid  railway.  Even  the  casual 
traveler  cannot  fall  to  note  how  the 
broad  upland  moors  and  marshes 
through  which  he  is  hurried,  often 
seem  to  be  carpeted  with  succulent 
lichens,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  caribou. 

Nor  can  he  wonder  that  this  deer 
here  attains  to  the  finest  development 
of  which  the  species  is  capable,  except¬ 


ing,  perhaps,  the  giant  caribou  of 
Cook’s  Inlet  and  a  few  individuals  of 
some  of  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Cas- 
siar  Mountains. 

Somewhere  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  migratory  tide  sets  south¬ 
ward,  the  hinds  with  fawns  forming 
the  vanguard  of  the  long  procession. 
The  lazy  stage  hang  on  the  rear,  and 
only  retreat  in  dead  earnest  when 
some  storm  more  severe  than  ordinary 
gives  an  unmistakable  earnest  of  the 
approach  of  winter.  Then  all  alike 
hurry  from  the  wind-swept  mountain 
pastures  toward  the  sheltered  districts 
in  the  south,  taking  a  straight  course, 
indifferent  to  obstacles,  over  boulder- 
strewn  mountain  heights,  through 
tangled  and  obdurate  masses  of  timber, 
across  mountain-torrents  and  immense 
lakes.  The  colder  and  more  inclement 
the  weather  the  faster  will  they  make 
for  their  more  sheltered  feeding 
grounds.  In  the  south  the  trailing 
beard-like  mosses  which  festoon  almost 
every  decayed  fir  tree  will  largely  re¬ 
place  the  customary  diet  of  crisp  rein¬ 
deer  moss  now  deeply  buried  beneath 
the  snows. 

The  foes  of  the  caribou  other  than 
man  are  not  numerous.  Although  the 
big  grey  wolf — that  fierce  enemy  of  the 
calves  of  the  great  deer— is  still  re¬ 
ported  on  the  northern  plains  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers.  It  is  now  seldom 
encountered  in  the  interior.  Having 
formerly  existed  in  large  packs,  it  is 
supposed  that  a  migration  must  have 
occurred  across  the  winter  ice  floes  of 
the  Belle  Isle  Strait  to  the  coasts  of 
Labrador. 

Even  such  a  redoubtable  beast  of 
prey  as  the  grey  wolf  could  at  no  time 
make  certain  of  a  successful  foray 
upon  an  animal  endowed  with  so  great 
speed  and  endurance  as  a  well-grown 
caribou.  I  am  told  by  a  very  trust¬ 
worthy  old  Newfoundland  trapper  that 
he  once  witnessed  an  exciting  chase  by 
wolves  of  a  couple  of  “prickets,”  or 
two-year-old  caribou  stags.  Their  long, 
swinging  trot  availed  them  to  keep  at 
a  safe  distance,  until  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  they  were  driven  to 
double  on  their  course.  Both  sides 
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doubtless  were  going  at  their  utmost 
pace.  At  this  spot  he  measured  the 
bounds  of  the  caribou  and  found  them 
eighteen  feet,  while  the  wolves  only 
cleared  fourteen,  so  that  the  caribou 
easily  gained  on  them  when  close 
pressed.  So  much  ahead  were  the  cari¬ 
bou  at  times  that  they  rolled  over  on 
their  backs  in  the  snow  to  cool  their 
panting  and  heaving  sides,  and  seemed 
to  gather  new  strength  and  refresh¬ 
ment  from  the  act. 

Another  enemy  to  the  caribou  fawns 
has  of  late  years  quietly  replaced  the 
wolf,  the  stealthy  and  bloodthirsty 
Lynx  Canadensis.  The  island  at  this 
date  fairly  swarms  with  these  fierce 
cats.  They  are  mentioned  by  the 
earlier  historians  of  Newfoundland, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  for  scores  of 
years  they  had  vanished  completely, 
until  suddenly  during  one  extremely 
cold  winter  they  reappeared  in  force. 
It  is  thought  that  they  may  have  been 
attracted  over  from  Labrador  by  the 
small  brown  American  hare,  which 
was  successfully  introduced  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  has  multiplied  exceed¬ 
ingly,  replacing  the  big  Arctic  hare 
which  threatens  shortly  to  become  ex¬ 
tinct. 

The  diversity  of  coloring  observed  in 
the  caribou  of  Newfoundland  is  very 
remarkable.  There  is  a  greater  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  marking  of  the  does 
than  of  the  stags.  In  the  early  autumn 
some  does  are  seen  to  be  reddish 
brown,  some  are  pale  fawn  brown,  and 
some  dark  seal  brown;  late  in  the 
autumn  many  are  dapple-slate  gray 
and  white.  When  they  attain  to  their 
new  coat  at  midsummer  some  are  met 
with  so  dark  brown  as  to  appear  at 
some  distance  almost  black,  yet  they 
gradually  fade  and  change  more  to 
the  monochrome  of  the  snow-whitened 
plains,  as  if  nature  intended  to  assi¬ 
milate  them  to  their  environment  just 
as  she  changes  the  willow  grouse  and 
ptarmigan  with  the  seasons. 

There  are  rare  occasional  stags  with 
short  legs  and  compact  bodies  which 
never  carry  antlers  and  show  no  rudi¬ 
mentary  growth,  and  there  also  are 
some  few  does  devoid  of  horns.  Such 


strange  exceptions  to  a  general  rula 
are,  however,  rare  in  nature’s  realm, 
although  I  remember  a  Newfoundland 
guide  telling  me  that  he  once  saw  in 
a  company  of  albout  a  dozen  mature 
deer  only  one  carrying  antlers.  This 
was  a  nearly  white  stag  with  wide- 
spreading  and  massive  horns. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  ,al- 
though  the  caribou  approaches  the 
reindeer  of  Europe  so  closely  that  by 
some  it  has  been  considered  identical, 
yet  no  attempt  to  render  it  subservient 
to  man  has  hitherto  proved  successful. 
Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  in 
Newfoundland  to  domesticate  the  cari¬ 
bou,  but  always  without  success.  With 
this  end  in  view  young  fawns  have 
been  taken  from  their  dams.  It  was 
found  that  they  would  suckle  readily  to 
domestic  goats  but  not  to  cows.  Their 
wild  nature  remains  unsubdued  and 
refuses  to  become  domesticated.  A 
Newfoundland  gentleman  once  lost  a 
couple  of  sheep  from  the  assaults  of  a 
pet  caribou  stag.  Thereupon  he  sawed 
off  the  horns  of  his  pet,  when  the  stag 
straightway  proceeded  to  disembowel 
other  sheep  by  trampling  on  them  with 
his  great  hoofs  armed  with  edges  as 
sharp  as  oyste'^  shells 

The  cariboh  is  a  strong  and  gallant 
swimmer.  Each  limb  is  like  a  paddle, 
the  extended  hoof  answering  to  the 
blade.  I  once  saw  a  stag  take  a  seeth¬ 
ing  rapid  of  Junction  River — running 
out  of  Grand  Lake  into  Deer  Lake — 
when  heavily  swollen  by  late  autumn 
rains.  Without  losing  much  headway 
the  animal  crossed  at  a  place  where 
any  other  quadruped  would  have  in¬ 
fallibly  been  swept  away  and  lost. 
While  these  deer  will  often  prefer  to 
walk  up  the  shores  of  a  lake  on  a 
stormy  day  in  order  to  wade  the  shal¬ 
lows  at  the  “run  in,”  when  pressed  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  launch  themselves 
for  a  swim  of  several  miles  into  the 
roughest  of  water.  Even  the  very 
young  fawns  wili  carefully  follow  In 
the  wake  of  their  dams  and  keep  up 
the  gait  without  showing  the  slightest 
signs  of  fatigue.  On  the  shores  of 
some  of  the  larger  lakes  which  lie 
across  the  line  of  march,  it  is  a  vastly 
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interesting  sight  to  watch  the  herds 
taking  water  with  as  much  unconcern 
as  wildfowl.  The  enormous  thickness 
of  their  dense  coats  of  hair  doubtless 
helps  to  float  their  bodies  high  above 
the  surface,  giving  a  buoyancy  almost 
equal  to  that  of  a  cork  jacket.  While 
swimming,  these  deer  rest  their  under¬ 
jaws  on  the  water  with  nostrils  slightly 
elevated,  and  carry  their  white  “scuts” 
erect.  Should  they  suddenly  catch  a 
■whiff  of  wind  from  the  hunter  they  are 
seen  to  give  evidence  of  their  excite¬ 
ment  by  bounding  twice  or  thrice  al¬ 
most  entirely  clear  of  the  water,  caus¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  commotion. 

In  their  migration  they  are  usually 
seen  to  travel  on  the  “leads”  (deer- 
paths)  In  single  file,  the  stags,  as  a 
rule,  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  most 
forward  and  alert  sentinels  of  the 
herds  are  the  barren  does;  next  come 
the  does  with  fawns,  always  prepared 
to  give  warning  to  their  indolent  con¬ 
sorts.  lAll  the  savannahs  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Newfoundland  are  scored  by 
well-defined  “leads,”  which  the  herds 
invariably  make  for  and  follow.  In 
some  places  these  intersect  each  other 
in  a  pattern  of  curious  network;  in 
others  they  traverse  the  barrens  at  the 
edges  of  the  woods,  and  become  worn 
smooth  enough  to  afford  a  good  line  of 
travel  to  the  hunter  and  trapper. 

The  frequent  thaws  and  rainstorms 
of  the  Newfoundland  winter  often  are 
the  means  of  forming  a  firm  crust  over 
the  surface  of  the  snow  upon  which  the 
caribou  can  easily  travel  without 
breaking  through.  In  the  winter  the 
frog  of  the  enormous  hoofs  becomes 
completely  absorbed,,  so  that  its  shape 
grows  concave,  while  very  sharp,  shell¬ 
like  edges  grow  well  out  on  the  mar¬ 
gins,  assisting  the  animal  immensely 
in  crossing  frozen  lakes  and  scaling 
the  steep  sides  of  slippery  rock  preci¬ 
pices.  The  constant  alertness  of  eye, 
nostril  and  ear  is  very  remarkable,  as 
if  a  watch  were  never  relaxed  by  these 
timid  creatures  for  unseen  foes.  The 
hinds  with  fawns  wear  an  indescrib¬ 
ably  anxious  expression,  which  is  so 
foreign  to  the  animal  kingdom  that  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  re¬ 
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lentless  pursuit  of  man,  and  not  to  the 
fear  of  beasts  of  prey.  When  an  enemy 
is  sighted  but  not  winded,  it  is  the 
curious  habit  of  the  caribou,  instead 
of  merely  turning  its  head  for  better 
observation,  to  turn  the  whole  body 
broadside  to  its  foe,  thus  giving  the 
hunter  his  most  coveted  opportunity 
for  a  deadly  shot. 

Antlers  are  common  to  both  sexes; 
the  growth  of  small  horns  by  the  fe¬ 
male  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to 
their  absence  in  all  other  tribes  of  deer. 
They  keep  in  a  soft,  gelatinous  state 
until  about  the  first  of  September, 
when  a  hard  circular  burr  forms  at  the 
base  of  the  antlers,  cutting  off  the  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  bloodvessels  and  causing 
the  horns  to  harden  and  throw  off  the 
irritating  integument  known  as  “the 
velvet,”  which  has  hitherto  enveloped 
them.  By  the  middle  of  September, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  rough  boles 
of  hemlocks  and  the  yellow  birch, 
against  which  they  are  rubbed,  they 
become  completely  denuded.  Some 
catch  a  pale  brown  or  chestnut  dye 
from  being  threshed  among  dense 
growths  of  alder  thickets. 

The  horns  of  the  males  are  worn  for 
about  two  months  after  they  have  at¬ 
tained  their  full  glory  and  perfection. 
They  fall  off  during  the  latter  part  of 
November — a  wonderful  provision  of 
nature,  for  were  they  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  their  weight  would  prove  a  seri¬ 
ous  obstacle  and  encumbrance  to  the 
animal  when  traversing  the  fields  of 
snow  in  the  depth  of  winter;  the  lighter 
horns  of  the  females  remain  until  the 
summer  following,  and  are  of  use  in 
the  defense  of  the  fawns. 

The  rutting  season  begins  about  the 
middle  of  September.  The  calves  are 
dropped  in  May.  They  grow  very  rap¬ 
idly,  far  more  rapidly  than  do  our  do¬ 
mesticated  cattle,  and  when  only  a  few 
days  old  will  make  long  marches  at 
the  side  of  their  dams,  and  swim 
across  impetuous  rivers.  Sometimes  a 
doe  is  seen  accompanied  by  two  fawns, 
which  has  led  some  writers  to  infer 
an  occasional  plurality  at  birth,  but  it 
is  fully  established  that  the  hind 
brings  forth  only  one  fawn  at  a  birth. 
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Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  the 
caribou  develop  a  greater  variety  of 
striking  types  of  antlers,  remarkable 
alike  for  size  and  weight  of  bone  as  for 
symmetry,  and  the  perfection  usually 
attained  by  the  well-matched  brow 
antlers  giving  such  character  to  the 
best  horns;  these  often  curl  over  at  the 
extremities  so  as  to  roughly  resemble 
bands  clasped  in  prayer,  and  serve  to 
guard  the  face  in  the  frequent  battle 
of  the  stags. 

The  proximity  of  the  best  hunting 
district  by  the  powerful  agency  of 
steam  makes  it  possible  for  the  trav¬ 
eler  to  step  out  of  the  railway  carriage 
on  any  fine  autumn  morning  upon 
some  of  the  best  caribou  barrens.  Such 
are  Howley,  Caribou  and  St.  Patrick’s 
marsh.  Better  still,  the  adventurous 
sportsman  may  launch  his  boat  on  one 
or  other  of  the  large  lakes  which,  rang¬ 
ing  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwester¬ 
ly  direction,  break  through  the  best 
deer  country  and  lie  across  the  line  of 
their  semi-annual  migrations.  It  mat¬ 
ters  little  whether  he  selects  Grand 
Lake,  Red  Indian,  Deer,  Sandy,  Gander, 
Terra  Nova,  or  half  a  dozen  others 
equally  as  inviting,  he  will  find  their 
white  sandy  beaches  everywhere  in¬ 


dented  with  innumerable  cloven  tracks. 
Wherever  he  pitches  his  tent  near  their 
shores  he  has  not  far  to  roam  before 
he  reaches  the  high  moss-carpeted 
plains  and  dry  marshes,  where  he  will 
certainly  meet  traveling  herds  in  large 
numbers. 

Bay  of  Islands,  which  is  easily 
reached  by  the  railway,  is  an  excellent 
base  or  starting  point.  This  pictur¬ 
esque  village  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
a  glorious  game  country,  where  all 
summer  long  the  air  is  cool,  crisp  and 
invigorating.  Here  is  the  mouth  of  the 
magnificent  Humber  River,  one  branch 
of  which  trends  far  away  into  a  lone 
wilderness  tract,  while  another  passes 
through  Grand  Lake  and  thence  winds 
its  way  to  the  sea  through  much  noble 
and  impressive  scenery. 

Small  wonder  that  each  succeeding 
season  finds  Newfoundland  attracting 
a  more  widespread  attention  from  all 
quarters  to  her  picturesque  trout  and 
salmon  streams,  her  broad  upland 
moors,  frequently  found  well  stocked 
with  willow  grouse  and  ptarmigan,  and 
vast  stretches  of  “’barrens”  covered 
ankle-deep  with  crisp  feather-like 
mosses  which  afford  such  a  glorious 
opportunity  for  unrivaled  deer-stalk¬ 
ing. 
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Revivalism  and  Mysticism. 

By  W.  r.  ALE,XANDER. 

(From  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


VEX  a  sympathetic  observer 
of  the  phenomena  of  religious 
revivalism  is  sooner  or  later 
confronted  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  almost  every  shape  of  re¬ 
vival  is  distasteful  to  many  people 
whose  judgment  he  cannot  regard  as 
negligible.  To  many  people  the  word 
suggests  mainly  something  glaring  and 
tumultuous,  the  fermentation  of  yeasty 
consciences  stirred  by  the  singing  of 
sentimental  hymn  tunes,  the  impas¬ 
sioned  appeal  of  a  well-trained  preacher 
hypnotizing  his  hearers,  sweeping  them 
whither  he  will,  and  largely  because  of 
the  prior  absence  of  thought  or  knowl¬ 
edge  on  their  part — it  suggests,  in 
short,  something  in  which  an  element 
of  emotionalism  is  predominant.  And 
those  to  whom  all  this  is  antipathetic 
have  another,  and  perhaps  a  pro¬ 
founder,  reason  for  their  attitude.  Our 
working  conceptions  of  psychology  and 
sociology  are  permeated  with  the  ideas 
of  causation,  of  the  self-identity  of 
human  beings,  of  the  essentially  grad¬ 
ual  character  of  any  growth  that  is 
to  be  thought  of  as  permanent  or  real. 
But  if  we  attempt  to  understand  what 
revivalism  means  to  those  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  we  find  that  they  set  forth 
the  possibility  and  the  necessity  of  a 
sudden  and  fundamental  change  in 
human  personality,  and,  further,  that 
they  wholly  repudiate  the  notion  that 
personal  influence  in  itself  can  bring 
about  such  changes;  we  find,  in  fact, 
that  the  inspiration  and  the  influence 
of  the  revivalist  rest  mainly  on  a  frank 
appeal  to  “miracle.”  The  claim  thus 


advanced  is  apt  to  prove  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  practical  man,  and  fool¬ 
ishness  to  the  scientist. 

It  is  an  obvious  canon  of  criticism 
that  to  understand  any  movement,  or 
any  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  we 
must  study  it  in  the  highest  form  of 
its  development,  its  classical  type.  And 
though  the  word  revivalism  is  modern, 
the  classical  type  of  the  thing  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  fixed  for  us  by  that  great 
and  fascinating  book,  John  Wesley’s 
Journal,  as  well  as  by  the  prolonged 
and  intense  movement  of  which  it 
treats.  For  once  a  movement  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  a  modem  re¬ 
vival  had  at  its  center  a  man  who  was 
not  only  transparently  sincere,  and 
passionately  in  earnest,  but  who  was 
also  a  scholar,  a  master  of  language,  an 
excellent  observer  of  men  and  things, 
and  by  no  means  incapable  of  certain 
fine  strokes  of  humor.  With  all  these 
gifts  Wesley  possessed  a  strong  sense 
of  proportion,  and  this  fact,  even  more 
perhaps  than  his  perfervid  sincerity, 
gives  a  unique  value  to  his  evidence. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  his  journal,  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the 
period  it  covers,  and  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  results  of  this  long  continued 
-movement  were  amazing  and  were  real. 
Commencing  at  a  time  of  what  we 
should  now  term  national  degeneracy, 
working  in  fact  as  a  reaction  from 
that,  this  movement  did  in  fact  achieve 
a  religious  and  moral  transformation 
in  English  life,  the  effects  of  which 
are  visible  even  to-day.  That  the 
period  covered  by  this  movement 
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should  have  closely  coincided  with  that 
of  the  formation  of  the  British  Empire 
is  in  several  ways  profoundly  sugges¬ 
tive;  what  at  ieast  we  can  confidently 
assert  is,  that  not  indeed  the  creation, 
but  the  maintenance,  of  that  empire 
was  to  a  great  degree  made  possibie  by 
the  strong  stimuius  it  gave  to  virile 
purity  and  keen  consciousness  of 
obligation.  The  exact  degree  to  which 
this  statement  is  true  is  a  matter  which 
every  one  wiil  decide  for  himself,  and 
largely  in  accordance  with  his  own 
prepossessions;  that  it  is  true  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  is  simply  a  fact  of 
history. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
modern  times  at  least,  hardly  any 
religious  movement  has  met  with  so 
bitter  or  so  undiscerning  a  hostility. 
A  glance  at  the  satirical  literature 
which  it  evoked — for  instance,  at  that 
indescribably  repulsive  book,  “The 
Methodist:  A  Comedy” — is  enough  to 
show  that  to  some  minds  nothing 
seemed  excessive  if  only  it  was  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  propaganda  with  which 
John  Wesley  was  associated.  But  for 
our  purpose  it  is  more  important  to 
study  a  milder  form  of  antagonism.  It 
is  curious,  it  is  significant  as  display¬ 
ing  the  extreme  slowness  with  which 
in  really  vital  matters  the  human  mind 
changes,  that  all  the  reproaches  made 
against  revivalism,  “hysteria,”  “emo¬ 
tionalism,”  etc.,  were  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  in  somewhat  different  language 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  Hence  some 
examination  of  the  meaning  of  such 
terms,  of  the  psychological  states,  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective,  which  they  ex¬ 
press,  and  of  the  conditions  of  their 
correct  employment  may  possibly  be 
of  use. 

A  familiar  word  is  often  useful  as  a 
short  cut  to  one  of  those  mental  states 
which  we  courageously  call  opinions. 
The  words  “sensational,”  “senti¬ 
mental,”  “emotional”  come  to  hand 
with  a  pleasant  facility:  few  people 
perhaps  would  care  to  write  down  a 
precise  definition  of  their  meaning. 
Broadly  speaking,  they  may  be  taken 
as  describing  states  of  mind  in  which 
the  element  of  reason  is  unduly  in 


abeyance.  It  is  a  curious  trait  of  the 
English  language  that  while  such 
words  as  these  abound,  we  have  no 
simple  word  to  describe  those  states  in 
which  the  human  mind  is  rightly  and 
sanely  dominated  by  emotion.  What 
has  happened,  it  would  appear,  is  that 
the  significance  of  words  like  “emo¬ 
tional”  has  been  largely  modified  by 
their  frequent  use  in  a  naturally  vain 
attempt  to  describe  conditions  of  mind 
with  which  the  speaker  is  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy. 

And  this  use  not  infrequently  implies 
a  confusion  of  thought  There  is,  of 
course,  such  a  thing  as  emotion  which 
is,  so  to  speak,  going  about  loose, 
which  is  not  aroused  by  any  real  ob¬ 
ject,  but  is  in  fact  engaged  in  looking 
everywhere  for  some  object  to  w'hich  it 
can  attach  itself.  This  mainly  juvenile 
habit  of  mind  is  what  we  call  “senti¬ 
mentality,”  and,  as  a  rule,  it  soon  finds 
an  object  to  whose  perfections  it  can 
attach  itself  enthusiastically.  It  is  of 
course  difficult  to  draw  a  rigid  line 
between  these  states  and  others  in 
which  the  emotion  mainly  results  from, 
and  does  not  precede,  the  experience 
they  are  referred  to.  But  clearly  there 
are  such  “emotional”  states,  meaning 
by  that  word  now  states  in  which  emo¬ 
tion,  not  reason,  is  predominant;  and 
however  excessive  one  may  think  the 
feeling  displayed  (who  the  “one”  who 
has  the  right  to  judge  is,  remains  a 
problem)  it  is  still  mere  confusion  of 
thought  to  class  these  in  the  same 
category  with  the  “sentimental.” 

Let  us  take  an  instance  which  is  by 
good  chance  peculiarly  akin  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  A  short  time  before 
the  present  Welsh  Revival  a  very  emi¬ 
nent  actor  gave  a  performance  in  one 
of  the  great  towns  of  South  Wales,  and, 
coming  before  the  curtain  at  its  close, 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  remarked 
that  he  had  given  his  first  performance 
in  that  town  thirty  or  forty  years  be¬ 
fore.  According  to  the  newspaper  re¬ 
port  the  audience  were  so  moved  by 
this  statement  that  they  rose  to  their 
feet  and — amazing  as  it  seems — pro¬ 
ceeded  to  sing  the  hymn,  “Lead  Kindly 
Light.”  What  it  can  have  meant  to 
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those  people  to  sing  gravely  through 
that  hymn  with  evidently  no  regard 
whatever  for  its  meaning,  how  it  was 
possible,  with  the  eminent  tragedian 
standing  before  the  curtain,  to  sing,  for 
instance,  such  words  as  “Pride  ruled 
my  will,  remember  not  past  years,”  is 
something  one  cannot  imagine.  But 
that  is  precisely  what  we  mean  by 
“emotionalism,”  it  is  superfluous  feel¬ 
ing  broken  loose  from  all  grasp  of 
reality,  merely  searching  at  random 
for  an  object. 

Now  it  would  be  very  natural  to  say 
that  the  results  of  a  religious  revival 
conducted  in  so  febrile  an  atmosphere, 
or  under  moral  conditions  at  all  re¬ 
sembling  these,  would  be  open  to  grave 
suspicion.  That  is  the  obvious  view 
of  the  man  of  the  world,  and  it  has  its 
weight:  nevertheless,  it  leaves  out  of 
sight  at  least  one  consideration  which 
is  vital.  For  it  may  be  argued  with 
quite  as  much  force  that  all  this  emo¬ 
tionalism,  this  loosely  floating  senti¬ 
ment,  really  arises  from  the  want  of 
some  central  and  authoritative  point  of 
attraction,  of  something  which  inspires 
awe  and  imposes  obligation,  precisely 
in  fact  from  the  want  of  something 
which  a  religious  revival  may  perhaps 
supply.  Bearing  in  mind  as  we  must 
the  essential  distinction  between  emo¬ 
tion  vaguely  looking  for  its  object  and 
emotion  aroused  by  an  object  which 
exists  in  total  independence  of  it,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
ligion,  when  certain  definite  religious 
beliefs  are  appealed  to,  when  certain 
sacred  names  are  Invoked,  the  emotion 
resulting  can  never  quite  belong  to  the 
same  order  as  that  which  we  should 
all  condemn  as  vapid  and  transitory. 

To  look  at  it  from  one  point  alone, 
we  can  say  that  what  is  aroused  in  this 
case  is  at  least  a  very  powerful 
subliminal  element;  it  is  not  merely 
“my”  feeling,  or  the  feeling  of  “this” 
moment,  but  an  integral  part  of  our 
racial  experiences.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  outside — or  indeed  Inside — 
one's  own  personal  experience  to  draw 
an  absolute  line  between  emotions 
causing  beliefs  and  beliefs  causing 
emotions;  what  in  the  last  resort  is 


clear  is  that  you  cannot  logically  con¬ 
found  them  together.  When  anything 
can  reasonably  be  held  to  be  a  matter 
of  belief,  one  cannot  say  with  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  given  individual  that  the  be¬ 
lief  is,  in  the  bad  sense,  “emotional.” 

Much  the  same  difficulties  arise  with 
another  conception,  very  commonly 
evoked  in  the  criticism  of  emotional 
states,  but  which  also  adduces  some 
sort  of  physiological  theory  to  account 
for  them — i.  e.,  hysteria.  Perhaps  no 
word  of  such  a  range  of  connotation  is 
more  common  in  everyday  language 
than  “hysterical,”  and  that  being  so, 
it  is  rather  amusing  to  reflect  that 
after  all  no  one  knows  what  it  pre¬ 
cisely  means.  We  know  of  course  that 
there  are  disturbances  of  the  higher 
nerve  centers,  but  if  one  turns  to  a 
standard  work  of  reference  one  finds 
that  hysteria  is  not  so  much  a  recog¬ 
nizable  disease  as  a  diathesis — a  state 
preparative  of  disease.  And  if  one 
privately  asks  a  medical  man  who  is 
also  a  scientist  of  what  disease  is 
hysteria  the  diathesis,  he  will  perhaps 
smile  wisely  and  answer,  “of  hysteria.” 
Here  again  then  is  a  dangerous  word; 
and  the  problem  arises  whether  in 
some  cases  nervous  disorganization 
properly  called  hysteria  may  not  result 
as  a  sequence  to  an  excitation  of  the 
kind  we  call  spiritual;  and  also  whether 
the  fact  that  hysterical  symptoms  are 
present  justifies  us  in  saying — as  we 
often  do  say — that  no  other  experience 
worth  considering  is  present  also. 

Perhaps  a  little  light  is  thrown  on 
this  mysterious  subject  by  recalling  the 
Elizabethan  name  for  hysteria — the 
“mother.”  We  get  it  thus  as  the  ab¬ 
normal  working  of  that  surplus  vitality 
which  is  left  over  when  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  individual  life  have  been 
performed,  and  which  in  women  exists, 
^  to  speak,  in  anticipation  of  mother¬ 
hood.  But  also  this  surplus  vitality  is 
common  in  some  degree  to  both  sexes, 
and  in  either  sex  it  is  amazingly  pliable 
in  response  to  different  species  of  ex¬ 
citation.  It  is  capable  of  being  diverted 
to  activities  which  no  one  would  say 
were  marked  by  hysterical  symptoms; 
it  is  also  like  tinder  to  all  sorts  of 
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emotional  excitement — not  necessarily 
religious,  for  the  appreciation  of  poetry 
also  arouses  it;  in  the  normal  man  or 
woman  it  is  a  life-companion  of  whom 
only  old  age  will  rid  us.  That  strange 
character  of  M.  Paul  Bourget’s  whose 
ambition  was  “faire  tout  son  sexe 
passer  par  son  cerveau”  was  no  doubt 
under  a  delusion;  but  the  total  reversal 
of  that  process  is  for  many  people 
equally  impossible. 

There  are  two  points  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  which  it  would  be  well  to  get  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  One  is  that  hysteria  may 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  by-product,  oc¬ 
curring  alongside  of  a  profound  mental 
or  even  spiritual  experience,  but  by  no 
means  explaining  the  origin  of  that  ex¬ 
perience.  And  in  some  of  these  cases 
the  hostile  critic  is  likely  to  single  out 
the  hysterical  note  and  ignore  the  rest. 
In  scenes  of  domestic  life,  far  removed 
from  revivals,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  the  person  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  impressed  to  announce  that  “it  is 
all  hysteria,”  when  in  reality  it  is 
partly  hysteria  and  partly  something 
else.  And  with  certain  types  nervous 
derangement  is  only  a  symptom,  and 
to  some  extent  a  measure,  of  really 
profound  emotion. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  physical  or 
psychical  causes  of  such  nervous  de¬ 
rangement,  it  is  evident  that  to  suppose 
it  to  be  more  than  a  by-product  in 
relation  to  the  religious  experience 
itself  is  merely  to  see  things  out  of  all 
proportion.  Could  we  grasp  as  a  mass 
the  whole  experience,  inward  and  out¬ 
ward,  of,  say,  the  Wesleys,  we  should 
see  that  the  fragments  of  it  distinctly 
qualified  by  hysteria  counted  virtually 
for  nothing  as  against  the  general  mass 
of  that  which  was  sane  and  noble.  And 
the  same  is  presumably  true  in  more  or 
less  degree  of  many  persons  of  less 
historical  importance. 

Nothing  in  psychology  is  more  curi¬ 
ous  than  the  diversity  in  the  outward 
signs  of  the  “enthusiasm”  or  “ecstacy” 
connected  with  conversion,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  difference  between  the 
display  of  these  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  display,  or  rather  absence 
of  display,  of  anything  resembling 


them  at  the  present  day.  In  the  Wes¬ 
ley  Journals,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
numbers,  we  see  that  “hysteria”  was 
quite  astonishingly  prevalent,  and  not 
in  any  recondite  sense  (curiously 
enough  the  word  seems  now  to  mean 
most  frequently  simulation  of  symp¬ 
toms),  but  in  the  commonplace  sense 
of  hysterical  laughter.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  a  “strange  temptation.” 

“Two  women,”  Wesley  writes,  “were 
of  another  mind,  being  still  sure  any 
one  might  help  laughing  if  she  would. 

.  .  .  But  on  Friday  Grod  suffered 
Satan  to  teach  them  better.  Both  of 
them  were  so  suddenly  seized  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rest,  and  laughed 
whether  they  would  or  no  almost 
without  ceasing.”  Wesley,  it  may  be 
remembered,  firmly  believed  in  dia¬ 
bolic  possession,  and  relates  some 
extraordinary  instances  of  it  that  he 
believed  himself  to  have  witnessed. 
Singularly  enough  he  writes  thus  about 
the  “strange  temptation,”  although  the 
same  thing — it  is  a  quaint  incident  and 
perhaps  not  likely  to  find  its  way  into 
volumes  of  selections — had  occurred  to 
himself  and  Charles  Wesley  after  both 
were  of  age.  “We  were,”  he  writes, 
“both  affected  like  this  when  singing 
psalms  in  the  fields  .  .  .  nor  could 
we  possibly  refrain,  though  we  were 
ready  to  tear  ourselves  in  pieces,  but 
we  were  forced  to  go  home  without 
singing  another  line.” 

The  elements  of  sensationalism  and 
hysteria  have  now  been  sufficiently 
discussed.  With  regard  to  that  other 
feature  of  revivalism,  the  startling  and 
to  some  minds  preposterous  claim  that 
conversion  implies  miracle,  modern 
psychology  has  a  certain  amount  of  il¬ 
lumination  to  offer  us.  And  the  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  raised  whether  a  rational¬ 
ized  and  in  a  sense  external  explana¬ 
tion  of  what,  in  some  lives  at  least,  is 
the  most  intimate  of  all  experiences,  is 
a  finally  adequate  explanation.  What 
the  modern  psychologist  has  to  say  is, 
briefly,  that  most.  If  not  all,  of  those 
mysterious  experiences — the  sudden 
emergence  of  fresh  convictions  which 
remain  permanent,  the  flooding  of  the 
mind  with  new  light,  the  sense  of  an 
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influence  overpowering  the  normal  per¬ 
sonality,  and  also,  if  more  rarely,  per¬ 
manent  alterations  of  character  conse¬ 
quent  on  such  experiences — are  ex¬ 
plicable  in  terms  of  his  science.  Briefly 
put,  consciousness  Is  divided  into  two 
fields,  the  normal  and  the  sub-con¬ 
scious,  the  latter  vastly  overlapping 
the  former;  thus  the  penetration  of  one 
element  into  the  other,  an  incursion  or 
“uprush”  of  the  sub-conscious  life  into 
the  normal  consciousness,  has  the 
power  of  effecting  essential  and  even 
permanent  modification  of  the  latter. 

The  conception  of  the  subliminal  is 
thoroughly  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Myers  or  Prof.  James,  but  it  must 
enter  so  largely  Into  a  discussion  of 
this  sort  that  one  is  bound  to  attempt 
to  define  one’s  attitude  towards  it.  To 
fully  analyze  its  whole  significance,  to 
follow  up  all  its  latent  and  it  may  be 
contradictory  threads  of  meaning, 
would  be  of  course  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  a  mere  essay;  but  this  task 
has  hardly  ever  been  attempted  else¬ 
where,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  what 
seem  to  be  the  self-contradictions  of 
this  idea  are  vital  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  The  difficulty  with  the  sublim¬ 
inal  is,  that  while  we  can  perfectly 
mark  its  entrance  into  the  normal  con¬ 
sciousness,  we  do  not  in  the  least  know 
how  far  it  extends  outside  that. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
there  are  intellectual  processes  which 
go  on,  in  a  sense  “in”  us,  without  being 
definitely  in  the  focus  of  our  conscious¬ 
ness.  To  take  two  instances  from  op¬ 
posite  poles  of  the  field,  every  one 
knows  the  common  phenomenon  of  im¬ 
perfectly  hearing  a  word  or  a  name, 
and  how,  although  one’s  conscious 
mind  has  nothing  but  an  ungrasped 
sound  to  work  on,  and  very  possibly 
does  not  work  upon  that,  yet  the  sense 
of  that  sound  will  suddenly,  by  a  curi¬ 
ous  trick  of  the  mind,  come  back  to 
one. 

Again,  many  people  must  have  ob¬ 
served  how,  after  making  a  resolution 
to  do  or  not  to  do  a  given  thing,  it  be¬ 
comes  singularly  difficult,  becomes 
alien  to  oneself,  to  do  or  refrain  from 
doing  the  thing  in  question,  although 
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the  resolution  may  not  at  that  time  he 
actively  present  to  consciousness.  This, 
one  supposes,  may  fairly  be  termed 
subliminal  will.  But  the  whole  idea 
of  the  sub-conscious,  taken  as  will,  as 
knowledge,  or  as  inspiration,  has  re¬ 
ceived  ample  treatment  already,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  writers  named  above. 

Observe  that  the  element  of  having 
been  forgotten  is  essential  to  the 
subliminal.  This,  of  course,  is  merely 
to  state  the  common  experience  that 
impressions  which  are  allowed  to  sink 
into  the  background  of  the  mind  and 
lie  there  away  from  the  fretting  of  the 
surface,  do  very  often  re-emerge  with 
an  amazing  freshness  and  vitality. 

But  if  we  attempt  in  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  way  to  define  what  is  meant 
by  subliminal,  it  is  brought  home  to  us 
that  the  whole  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  even  by  so  eminent  a  writer  as 
Prof.  James,  has  been  up  to  the 
present  vague  and  scientifically  un¬ 
satisfying.  To  assert  that  a  subject’s 
subliminal  consciousness  can  consist 
only  of  impressions  forming  part  of  his 
personal  experience  would,  no  doubt, 
be  harshly  doctrinaire.  Still,  we  shall 
find  no  firm  ground  under  our  feet  so 
long  as  the  subliminal  is  made  to 
mean,  or  rather  to  hint,  things  quite 
shadowy  and  elusive,  as  though  a 
whole  racial  consciousness  could  some¬ 
how  be  packed  within  one’s  own,  or 
our  personal  selves  be  conceived  of  as 
stretching  away  subliminally,  until  in 
some  obscure  depth  they  come  together 
with  the  infinite  consciousness.  For 
this  is  to  confuse  two  distinct  issues, 
and  perhaps  also  two  distinct  sets  of 
experiences,  and  with  results  beneficial 
to  neither.  For  a  working  definition 
of  the  subliminal  one  may  be  permitted 
to  suggest  that  for  the  sake  of  lucidity 
it  should  be  taken  to  mean  only:  first, 
personal  experiences  which  have  passed 
normally  through  consciousness;  and, 
secondly,  the  sub-conscious  phases  of 
those  hereditary  tendencies  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  feeling,  etc.,  which  are  recognized 
as  effectively  real — in  normal  con¬ 
sciousness — in  other  fields  of  inquiry. 

In  this  restricted  sense  the  idea  of 
“subliminal  consciousness”  certainly 
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throws  considerable  light  on  the 
history  of  revivalism.  As  the  word  im¬ 
plies,  the  essence  of  revivalism  is  re¬ 
action,  a  return  from  a  state  of  indif¬ 
ference;  and  the  force  of  this  reaction 
is  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  consciousness  have 
been  extruded  from  the  previous  “nor¬ 
mal”  focus,  and,  as  we  say,  driven 
down  into  the  “subliminal.”  Thus  that 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  most  stolid 
of  ages,  should  be  transformed  in  the 
middle  of  its  course  by  a  great  access 
of  religious  “enthusiasm”  is  not  a 
paradox,  but  an  instance  of  natural 
law. 

Wesley  relates  in  his  journal  how 
when  traveling  he  was  overtaken  by 
“a  young  gentleman  on  horseback” — 
one  fancies  the  self-complacent  figure 
that  rides  on  horseback  through  all 
centuries — and  this  curious,  and  to  us 
delightful  conversation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  them. 

“He  asked  me,”  Wesley  writes,  “if  I 
had  seen  Whitefield’s  journals?  I  told 
him  I  had.  ‘And  what  do  you  think  of 
them?’  said  he.  ‘Don’t  you  think  they 
are  damned  cant?  Enthusiasm  from 
end  to  end?  I  think  so.’  I  asked  him, 
‘Why  do  you  think  so?’  He  replied, 
‘Why  he  talks  so  much  about  Joy  and 
stuff  and  inward  feelings.  As  I  hope 
to  be  saved  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make 
of  it’  ”  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
better  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word 
“enthusiasm”  in  a  bad  sense,  and  apart 
from  a  certain  outspoken  naivete  tbe 
whole  tone  of  this  utterance  is  very 
characteristic  of  this  period.  The 
“good  sense”  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  its  confident  resting  in  the 
normal,  suppressed,  but  only  drove  in¬ 
ward  for  a  time,  certain  inalienable 
tendencies,  or  rather  forces  of  human 
nature,  which  just  because  of  that  re¬ 
pression  broke  again  into  life  with  a 
portentously  renewed  strength.  And 
this  force,  working  on  a  national  scale, 
may  rightly  be  termed,  in  the  language 
of  psychology,  a  “subliminal  uprush.” 

We  are  still  apt  to  think  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  represented  in 
its  more  aristocratic  aspects  by  Lord 
Chesterfield,  and  on  lower  levels  as  an 


age  of  comfortable  materialism  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  fear  of  Hell.  In  reality, 
it  no  sooner  found  itself  becoming  what 
the  nineteenth  century  was  afterward 
to  say  it  had  been,  than  it  protested, 
struggled,  and  almost  instantly  trans¬ 
formed  Itself  into  something  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  may  claim  to  have  been  in 
the  truest  sense  the  most  imaginative 
— that  it,  the  most  mystical — of  any  of 
the  centuries  near  to  us. 

Viewed  from  outside,  the  “subliminal 
uprush,”  which  internally  produces 
strong  conviction,  manifests  itself,  in 
one  form  or  another,  in  the  dislocation 
of  normal  functions.  Of  the  violence 
of  the  phenomena  that  attended  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  great  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  movement  we  have  abundant  evi¬ 
dence;  and  they  certainly  present  a 
psychological  problem  which  up  to  the 
present  day  has  received  only  the  most 
meager  of  solutions,  a  common  ac¬ 
cusation  against  Wesley  was — it  has 
not  perhaps  been  often  repeated  in 
more  modern  instances — that  his 
“preaching  drove  people  frantic.”  “The 
convictions  that  seized  the  unawakened 
were  generally  exceedingly  deep,  so 
that  their  cries  drowned  every  other 
voice  .  .  •  and  no  other  means 
could  be  used  than  speaking  to  the 
distressed  one  by  one.” 

Curiously  enough  a  difference  of 
opinion  arose  between  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  as  to  the  genuineness,  or 
perhaps  the  “propriety,”  of  these  “out¬ 
ward  signs,”  Whitefield  raising  objec¬ 
tions  and  Wesley  defending  them — 
though  perhaps  we  should  naturally 
have  expected  just  the  contrary.  “Next 
day,”  Wesley  writes,  “he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  informing  himself  better. 
Four  persons  were  struck  down  close 
to  him  .  .  .  one  of  them  lay  with¬ 
out  sense  or  motion,  a  second  trembled 
exceedingly  ...  a  third  had  strong 
convulsions  ail  over  her  body,  but  made 
no  noise  except  by  groans;  a  fourth, 
equally  convulsed,  called  on  God  with 
strong  cries  and  tears.” 

It  is  a  singular  picture,  a  singular 
document!  There  seems,  however,  to 
be  a  plasticity  in  human  nature  which 
makes  it  possible  for  symptoms  of  this 
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description  to  be  elicited  or  restrained 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
opinion  favors  them  and  tends  to  foster 
expectation  of  them  or  not;  and  this  is 
clearly  shown  within  the  period  of 
Wesley’s  movement  itself  and  also  by 
comparison  of  that  period  at  its 
stormiest  with  modern  revivals.  At 
one  period  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
about  the  end  of  the  1750’s,  outcries 
and  convulsions  seem  to  have  been 
almost  wholly  condemned. 

“In  some  of  these  instances,”  Wesley 
writes,  “after  a  time  nature  mixed  with 
grace.”  He  adds  that  “Satan  likewise 
mimicked  the  work  of  God  in  order  to 
discredit  the  whole  work.”  But  he 
says,  judicially,  “The  danger  was  to 
regard  extraordinary  circumstances  too 
much;  perhaps  the  danger  is  to  regard 
them  too  little.”  Now  it  seems  that 
“extraordinary  circumstances”  have 
almost  vanished  from  the  atmosphere 
of  modern  revivalism;  we  are  told  on 
good  authority  that  the  great  move¬ 
ment  which  commenced  in  America  in 
1857  was  almost  entirely  without  them, 
though  the  writer  admits  regretfully 
that  this  could  not  be  affirmed  of  the 
revival  which  followed  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  in  Ireland.  At  a  rather 
more  recent  movement  in  England, 
known  as  the  “Moody  and  Sankey  Re¬ 
vival,”  we  are  told  that  the  first  per¬ 
son  who  broke  into  outcries  was  at 
once  ejected,  and  the  movement  in 
consequence  preserved  a  rational  char¬ 
acter  throughout  its  course.  This 
clearly  goes  to  show  that  “expectation” 
works  as  much  for  inhibition  as  for 
excitement,  and  is,  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions,  a  strong  influence  at  least  in 
the  former  direction. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  external 
manifestations  in  general  are  not  the 
root  of  the  matter.  These  frenzied  out¬ 
cries,  prostrations.  Inhibitions  and  so 
forth  are  precisely  the  kind  of  pheno¬ 
mena  that  would  most  strike  an  indif¬ 
ferent  or  a  hostile  observer,  or  that 
would  be  seized  on  with  avidity  by  a 
man  whose  hobby  was  physiology  or 
some  science  dealing  with  the  nerves. 
In  either  case  they  would  be  dragged 
Into  the  foreground  through  a  want 


of  comprehension  of  the  inner  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  whole  movement  produc¬ 
ing  them.  To  a  man  like  Wesley,  see¬ 
ing  such  a  movement  from  within, 
whatever  significance  such  things 
might  have  would  be  quite  external  to 
the  mere  fact  of  nervous  derangement. 

The  conception  of  the  sub-conscious 
or  subliminal  self  is  interesting  in  its 
constructive  aspect,  but  still  more  pro¬ 
foundly  so  in  its  destructive,  as  the 
means  by  which  modern  psychology 
tends  to  explain,  or  perhaps  to  explain 
away,  the  idea  of  mystical  knowledge 
or  direct  intuition.  But  here  precisely 
we  feel  the  risk  of  overrunning  our 
knowledge.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  after  all  the  “subliminal”  is  a 
working  hypothesis  and  nothing  more. 
And  what  we  have  to  do  with  a  work¬ 
ing  hypothesis  is  sedulously  to  avoid 
treating  it  as  an  absolute  and  rigid 
reality,  and  to  bring  it  tentatively  into 
connection  with  those  orders  of  fact  on 
which  it  seems  most  likely  to  throw 
light. 

Now  if  we  take  the  subliminal  as  in¬ 
cluding  both  personal  (forgotten)  ex¬ 
perience  and  certain  elements  of 
heredity,  the  idea  acquires  great  value 
because  it  enables  us  to  perceive  a 
thread  of  continuity  which  before  was 
invisible.  To  apply  this  principle  with 
effect  we  should  have  to  discover,  in 
the  case  of  any  given  period,  what 
spiritual,  emotional,  or  other  elements 
had  been  present  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  generations  before  it,  and  had 
then  receded  from  the  normal  focus  of 
attention. 

It  is  those  elements  clearly  that  are 
likely  to  return  with  a  “subliminal  up- 
rush.”  Here  it  is  only  possible  to 
throw  out  certain  suggestions.  The 
great  movement  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury — to  revert  to  our  classical  example 
— was  largely  a  revolt  against  the 
Protestantism  of  that  day,  with  its 
rationalistic  and  mundane  “good 
sense.” 

Protestantism  of  that  type  ignored 
much  that  previous  ages  had  depos¬ 
ited  in  consciousness,  that  remained  in 
its  depths  as  a  desire  and  a  potentiality 
of  experience.  The  Reformation  had 
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cut  itself  off  from  much  of  the  mysti¬ 
cal  element  of  Catholicism  and  from 
much  that  the  human  mind  intensely 
wanted.  In  fulling  back  on  “common 
sense,”  eighteenth  century  Protestant¬ 
ism  invited  the  revenge  of  the  sub¬ 
liminal.  The  idea  of  direct,  and,  as  it 
were,  sensuous  “vision”  was  foreign 
to  its  mind;  the  idea  of  “inward  reve¬ 
lation,”  as  a  generally  accessible  ex¬ 
perience,  was  only  dawning;  the 
special  note  of  the  period  was  rational 
conviction.  It  is  therefore  remarkable 
that  Wesley  should  write  in  his  jour¬ 
nal:  “I  know  several  persons  in  whom 
this  great  change  (conversion)  was 
wrought  during  a  strong  representation 
to  the  eye  of  the  mind  of  Christ  either 
on  the  Cross  or  in  the  Glory.” 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  theological 
writings  of  the  eighteenth  century  will 
probably  experience  a  sense  of  surprise 
on  coming  upon  this  passage,  so  much 
does  it  seem  to  convey  all  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  an  earlier  time.  It  is  probably 
an  indication  of  the  tendency  to  the 
revivification  of  types  of  consciousness 
which  are  in  a  sense  inherited  but 
overlaid  by  more  recent  accretions. 
And  this  resuscitation  was  perhaps 
more  easy,  and  more  imposing  and 
violent,  in  a  time  like  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  so  much  more  of  real 
terror  assailed  men’s  souls,  and  they 
looked  abroad  for  something  once 
thought  essential,  which  they  missed, 
and  to  which  perhaps  they  could 
hardly  give  a  name.  But  in  general, 
though  the  law  of  reaction  is  there,  it 
Is  not  often  simple  reaction;  strong  in¬ 
fluences,  once  banished  beneath  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  are  apt  to 
return  in  altered,  almost  unrecogniz¬ 
able  forms. 

This  kind  of  result,  this  kind  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  can  be  arrived  at  by  taking  the 
idea  of  the  subliminal  in  its  strictly 
limited  sense — i.  e.,  as  including  only 
what  falls  within  the  scope  of  indi¬ 
vidual  experience,  or  that  which  we 
have  good  reason  to  think  hereditary. 
Many  instances  of  what  we  call  con¬ 
version  may  thus  be  explained:  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance 


of  conversion,  in  the  strict  sense,  to  a 
religion  which  was  not  somehow  “in 
the  blood.”  A  man  may  be  persuaded, 
on  what  appeal  to  him  as  intellectual 
or  esthetic  grounds,  to  become,  say,  a 
Mohammedan  or  a  Buddhist:  he  will 
not,  however,  it  may  safely  be  said, 
experience  in  this  process  that  sudden 
overwhelming  uprush  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing  which  belongs  to  the  type  of  con¬ 
version  we  are  dealing  with. 

And  on  the  other  hand  we  know 
from  recorded  instances  that  Moham¬ 
medan  may  experience  something  strik¬ 
ingly  analogous  within  the  circle  of 
his  own  faith;  he  may  be  converted,  in 
the  revivalist  sense,  to  Mohammedan¬ 
ism.  The  conditions  of  race,  of  char¬ 
acter,  training,  tradition,  are  all  in¬ 
fluential  in  marking  out,  not  indeed 
the  degree,  but  the  specific  type  of  re¬ 
ligious  experience  which  a  given  indi¬ 
vidual  can  undergo.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  because  these  conditions  are 
essential,  that  they  are  the  only  condi¬ 
tions. 

It  is  natural  to  us  at  the  present  day 
to  prefer,  in  reflecting  on  matters  like 
conversion,  the  explanation  offered  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  subliminal  self  to 
the  older  ideas  expressed  or  adum¬ 
brated  by  the  words  revelation,  in¬ 
tuition,  or  mystical  experience.  The 
“subliminal”  has  the  vogue  due  to 
novelty;  it  has  also  an  attractive  air 
combining  the  dignity  of  science  with 
the  charm  of  mystery.  In  what  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  attempt  yet 
made  to  apply  the  new  psychology  to 
the  phenomena — i.  e..  Prof.  James’s 
“Varieties  of  Religious  Experience” — 
and  more  particularly  the  chapter  en¬ 
titled  “Conclusions”  in  that  book — we 
are  led  very  far  toward  the  view  that 
it  is  to  the  emergence  of  buried  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  individual  consciousness 
that  we  must  look  for  the  explanation 
of  all  “mystical  experience.” 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Prof.  James 
to  say  that  he  asserts  this  as  a  dog¬ 
matic  conclusion;  but  if  we  eliminate 
a  certain  element  of  vagueness  and 
even  a  shade  of  inconsistency,  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  on  the  whole  the  principal 
trend  of  his  argument.  'Thus  after  a 
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highly  instructive  and  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  action  of  subliminal 
forces,  he  writes:  “At  the  same  time 
the  theologian’s  contention  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  man  is  moved  by  an  external 
power  Is  vindicated;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  invasions  from  the  sub¬ 
conscious  reason  to  take  an  objective 
appearance  and  to  suggest  an  external 
control.  In  the  religious  life  the  con¬ 
trol  is  felt  as  higher.” 

This  is  surely  more  than  a  little 
vague.  If  in  some  moment  of  emotion 
you  merely  remember  what  you  w'ere 
taught  as  a  child,  and  this  invasion 
contrives  “to  take  on  an  objective  ap¬ 
pearance,”  in  what  does  the  reality  of 
the  “control”  precisely  consist?  If  the 
control  is  merely  suggested  by  the 
psychical  character  of  the  reminiscence, 
or  the  “uprush,”  the  contention  in 
question  is  not  vindicated  at  all.  But 
to  leave  these  finer  shades,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  much  of  Prof.  James’s  argu¬ 
ment,  suggestive  as  it  is,  is  invalidated 
by  the  constant  betrayal  of  an  inability 
to  attach  a  single  definite  sense  to  the 
w'ord  “sub-conscious.” 

Take,  for  instance,  the  sentence  re¬ 
ferring  to  conversion,  “the  conscious 
person  is  continuous  with  a  wider  self 
through  which  saving  experiences 
come.”  The  word  “through”  naturally 
suggests  a  source  outside  the  “wider 
self,”  and  in  that  word  is  contained 
the  entire  problem.  But  if  we  ask 
why  such  experiences  are  supposed  to 
come  only  through  the  sub-conscious, 
we  can  only  be  told  that  in  many  re¬ 
corded  cases  the  re-emergence  of  buried 
elements  has,  as  seen  before,  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  stimulating  effect;  and  it  is  in 
these  cases  that  the  writer  is  peculiarly 
interested.  But  by  the  phrase  “wider 
self”  Prof.  James  surely  does  not  mean 
anything  so  definite  as  that  mass  of 
consciousness  which  either  has  passed 
through  the  individual  mind  or  which 
we  can  strictly  conceive  to  be  heredi¬ 
tary.  The  fact  that  we  are  half-con¬ 
scious  of  something,  or  have  forgotten 
it,  does  not  simply  in  itself  invest  that 
something  with  a  saving  efficacy.  A 
higher  control  cannot  be  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  reminiscence. 


Now  whatever  its  ultimate  signifi¬ 
cance,  whatever  its  relative  importance 
in  the  sum  of  things,  there  certainly  is 
such  a  thing  as  “mystical  experience.” 
No  doubt  this  is  a  point  on  which  to 
the  end  of  time  there  will  be  an  ir- 
remedial  misunderstanding  between 
two  opposing  orders  of  minds,  between 
those,  to  put  it  concisely,  to  whom 
these  words  convey  a  meaning,  and 
those  to  whom  they  do  not.  It  seems 
a  fundamental  impossibility  for  these 
two  types  of  mind  to  understand  each 
other;  and  thus  no  course  remains  but 
to  take  up  one’s  humble  position  in  one 
or  other  of  the  opposing  ranks.  But 
although  it  seems  impossible  to  recon¬ 
cile  these  divergent  manners  of  view¬ 
ing  experience,  which  for  want  of  bet¬ 
ter  words  we  call  respectively  mysti¬ 
cism  and  science,  still  it  is  possible  to 
indicate  some  ways  in  which  philos¬ 
ophy  leads  up  to  that  which  we  call 
mysticism,  so  as  perhaps  to  appeal  to 
some  whose  mental  attitude  toward  the 
whole  issue  is  still  undecided. 

No  one  would  venture  to  say  that 
England  in  the  present  period  offers  an 
atmosphere  favorable  to  mystical  con¬ 
templation.  But  it  is  curious  that 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  English  thought  when  the 
best  current  philosophy  did  more,  not 
perhaps  to  stimulate,  but  to  sanction 
the  escape  of  mind  from  the  oppressive 
categories  of  science.  Probably  no  one 
could  end  a  second  or  third  reading  of 
the  book  which  is  certainly  the  greatest 
achievement  of  modern  English 
thought,  Mr.  Bradley’s  “Appearance 
and  Reality,”  without  feeling  at  least 
that  scientific — i.  e.,  relational — 
thought  is  not  the  whole  stuff  our  mind 
is  built  of.  We  are  able  not  only  to 
apply,  but  to  criticise  relational 
thought,  and  criticism  surely  implies 
a  “pou  sto,”  an  external  standpoint. 
That  is  to  say,  the  thought  which 
stands  opposed  to  a  world  of  external 
objects,  independent,  yet  connected  by 
laws,  is  not  the  whole  of  thought. 

Relational  thought — i.  e.,  the  type  of 
thinking  the  central  conception  of 
which  is  causality — is  in  the  end  un¬ 
satisfying,  because  in  the  end  it  is  self- 
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contradictory.  Its  motive  is  the  search 
for  a  unity  inclusive  of  all  reality;  but 
because  it  is  relational,  discursive 
thought,  it  is  compelled  to  posit  both 
its  relations  and  the  terms  they  relate 
as  final  realities.  But  the  relation 
which  connects  the  terms  also  holds 
them  apart;  the  unity  of  experience  is 
constructed  by  a  process,  which  entails 
its  denial.  Nothing  at  first  sight  seems 
more  substantial,  more  approved  by  ex¬ 
perience,  than  the  idea  of  causation, 
but  more  closely  viewed,  this  idea,  how¬ 
ever  useful,  is  seen  to  be  a  palpable 
makeshift. 

The  effect,  we  say,  results  when  all 
the  conditions  are  present;  but  looking, 
so  to  speak,  forward  from  cause  to 
effect,  we  see  that  “conditions”  are  not 
really  external  to  the  thing  itself,  and 
that  the  totality  of  events  known  as 
the  “cause”  passes  by  imperceptible 
gradations  into  the  second  state  which 
we  call  the  “effect.”  We  are  compelled 
arbitrarily  to  separate  two  stages  of 
one  and  the  same  process;  but  in 
reality  “cause”  and  “effect”  are  as 
much  identical  as  they  are  different. 
Conversely,  looking  back  from  effect  to 
cause,  the  sum  of  conditions  broadens 
as  we  consider  it  till  it  includes  the 
whole  then  exisitent  universe.  An  ef¬ 
fect  is  found  not  to  be  dependent  by 
fixed  law  on  some  event  that  hap¬ 
pened  previously,  but  to  depend  for  its 
individual  being  on  nothing  short  of 
the  whole  of  reality. 

“Law”  is  a  highly  useful  conception, 
but  in  itself  it  is  a  formidable  enigma. 
Viewed  on  one  side,  it  is  an  abstraction 
from  a  series  of  events  which  exists  in 
our  own  minds;  on  the  other  side  it  is 
the  pre-eminently  real,  which  we  may 
discover,  but  emphatically  do  not  in¬ 
vent.  We  say  law  governs  events,  but 
its  actuality  consists  in  the  events 
themselves,  and  is  not  anything  exist¬ 
ing  outside  them.  And  from  the  side 
of  experience  law  must  be  said  to  exist, 
but  to  be  inadequate  to  reality;  that  is 
to  say,  the  greatest  part  of  our  real  ex¬ 
perience,  and  certainly  its  most  inter¬ 
esting  features,  quite  fail  to  reflect  the 
hard,  external  monotony  which  science 
reveres.  What  in  the  long  run  is  real 


is  Individual  experience;  and  when  a 
personality  can  be  thought  of  as 
“classed,”  it  is  then  precisely  to  some 
extent  unknown.  When  best  known, 
personality  is  always  in  its  most  vital 
aspect  unique,  spontaneous.  And  if  by 
“miracle”  we  mean  only  the  non- 
realization  at  a  given  point  of  a  fixed 
law  which  is  external  to  the  nature  of 
the  individual  reality  concerned,  then 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may 
rightly  say  that  personality  is  inward¬ 
ly  “miraculous.” 

In  all  thought,  as  such,  there  is  an 
element  of  loss;  the  directness  and 
convincing  force  of  sensation  is  sacri¬ 
ficed.  And  it  is  curious  that  while  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  limitations 
of  the  human  mind,  this  particular 
limitation  has  seldom  been  definitely 
pointed  out.  Thought  and  emotion,  in 
fact,  tend  to  discord;  emotion,  when 
present,  if  it  does  not  dominate  logic, 
at  least  obscures  its  finer  processes; 
and  conversely,  when  we  follow  the 
argument  wherever  it  leads  us,  the 
sustaining  interest  in  the  logical 
process  as  such  is  only  secured  by  a 
truce  of  the  emotions.  But  otherwise, 
thought  without  emotion  tends  to  be 
arid,  and  when  emotion  is  present, 
“emotionalism”  is  not  far  off.  But  for 
those  wlio  can  in  any  sense  accept  the 
accounts  which  mystics  give  of  their 
experiences,  a  way  of  escape  from  this 
dilemma  seems  open.  For  mystical  ex¬ 
perience  seems  inter  alia  to  be  that 
mode  of  experience  in  which  this  dis¬ 
cord  in  human  nature  is  transcended, 
in  which  thought  and  emotion  come  to¬ 
gether  in  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  argument  thus  sketched  aims 
only  at  displaying  the  place  mystical 
thought  may  fill  in  respect  to  other 
kinds  of  thinking;  passing  beyond  rela¬ 
tional  and  discursive  thought,  mind 
may  fortunately  rise  to  that  more 
direct  intuition  in  which  the  separation 
of  subject  and  object,  imposed  before 
as  the  starting  point  of  thought,  begins 
to  lose  its  meaning.  Perhaps  mystical 
thought  may  gain  much  from  Its 
passage  through  the  stages  of  scientific 
apprehension;  but  the  metaphysical 
congrulty  between  the  scientific  and 
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the  mystical  spirit  gives,  of  course, 
only  the  logical  Justification  of  the 
latter,  it  cannot  give  a  reason  for  its 
emergence. 

Purely  intellectual  mystics  no  doubt 
there  have  been;  but  in  general  some 
element  of  the  spirit  deeper  than  the 
intelligence  is  involved.  Mystical  ex¬ 
perience  is  abundantly  to  hand  in  the 
poets,  and  also  in  the  lives  of  many 
who  have  not  written  poetry;  but  there 
is  in  these  cases  a  great  tendency  to 
silence  about  what  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  talk  of,  and  a  thing  hardly 
possible  to  convey  at  all  in  the  tongue- 
tied  language  to  which  most  of  us  are 
confined.  Broadly  speaking,  such  ex¬ 
periences  seem  mainly  to  come  to  those 
for  whom  the  problems  of  life  and  the 
universe  have  an  intense  emotional  in¬ 
terest,  tempered  by  a  strong  desire  for 
truth;  but  even  so  they  seem  to  come 
on  a  single  and  a  stern  condition.  They 
imply  a  pre-existent  problem  and 
struggle  at  the  center  of  the  recipient’s 
life;  as  the  world  is  for  us,  pain,  re¬ 
nunciation,  the  surrender  of  one’s  own 
will  are  the  occasions  that  seem  to 
make  them  possible. 

In  such  cases,  beyond  doubt,  there 
does  sometimes  arise  an  experience 
which  is  calm  and  unspeakably  august, 
an  experience  felt  as  central  to  all 
others,  which  is  no  more  to  be  doubted 
when  present  than  any  material  fact, 
and  which  if  partly  lost  in  memory  re¬ 
mains  profoundly  sunk  and  dominant 
in  the  unconscious  mind. 

Briefly,  the  chief  notes  of  such  ex¬ 
periences  seem  to  be  the  calm  they  in¬ 
duce  and  their  complete  assurance;  and 
also  the  fact  that  they  do  not  come  at 
random,  but  are  congruous  to  the  man’s 
spiritual  development  and  to  the  main 
stream  of  tradition  to  which  that  be¬ 
longs.  Probably  such  experiences  fall, 
far  more  often  than  one  thinks,  to 
seemingly  commonplace  people,  who  do 
not  lean  greatly  to  the  discussion  of 
them. 

Such  experiences,  whether  isolated  or 
constantly  repeated  till  they  become  a 
second  life,  are  in  themselves,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  only  valid  for  the 
mind  of  the  mystic  himself.  If  he  has 


the  gift  of  eloquence  and  of  golden 
words,  he  can  in  a  measure  transfer 
them  to  great  masses  of  men,  or  in¬ 
duce  belief  in  their  essential  meaning 
among  vast  populations  who  can  never 
literally  share  them;  it  is  in  virtue  of 
this  fact  more  than  of  any  other  that 
the  history  of  the  world  is  what  it  is. 
But  to  account  for  these  inward  phe¬ 
nomena,  to  decide  if  they  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  “subliminal  uprush”  or  of 
something  else,  is  the  self-appointed 
task  of  an  external  criticism,  whose 
verdict  can  never  be  entirely  satis¬ 
fying.  The  subliminal  hypothesis, 
strictly  taken,  seems  hardly  to  explain 
the  highest  type  of  these  experiences. 
The  case  may  perhaps  be  put  thus. 
The  phenomena  of  the  unconscious 
mind  have  the  note  of  immediacy,  of 
inspiration;  to  the  great  general,  for 
instance,  or  the  great  writer,  the  neces¬ 
sary  action,  the  inevitable  word  reveal 
themselves  in  a  flash;  to  commonplace 
people  the  same  thing  constantiy  oc¬ 
curs  in  smaller  matters;  and  in  all 
cases  the  deliverance  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  mind  comes  with  the  force  of 
instinct. 

The  experience  here  described  as 
mystical  comes  as  an  authoritative 
revelation  from  outside  the  self;  it  is 
not,  as  instinct  mainly  is,  a  mode  of 
self-expression.  What  at  least  is  cer¬ 
tain  about  this  whole  range  of  ex¬ 
periences  is  that  they  are  not  merely 
“irruptions”  of  the  sub-conscious  self, 
in  the  restricted  and  more  scientific 
sense  of  that  phrase — i.  e.,  as  the  re¬ 
vival  of  experienced  or  inherited  ele¬ 
ments  of  consciousness.  And  any  other 
senses  in  which  the  words  sub-con¬ 
scious  or  subliminal  are  used  appear 
too  evasive  for  further  discussion  of 
them  to  be  profitable. 

The  discussion  of  these  types  of  ex¬ 
perience  is  essential  to  the  subject  of 
revivalism;  but  unfortunately  it  does 
not  cover  the  whole  ground.  It  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  and  we  in  fact 
find,  that  the  leaders  of  great  religious 
movements  are  almost  invariably  men 
of  singular  development  on  the  side  of 
what  must  be  called  intuition.  It  would 
be  unduly  confusing  the  issue  to  insist 
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here  that  spiritual  experiences  of  the 
same  type  occur  also  to  others  who 
take  no  part  in  “movements,”  or  who 
indeed  stand  outside  any  circle  of  defi¬ 
nite  religious  dogma. 

The  problem  now  is  how  it  is  that 
the  Wesleys  and  Bunyans,  the  men  who 
kindle  the  dormant  religious  sense  in 
great  masses  of  people,  are  able  to 
transmit  their  personal  intuition  to 
others,  who  stand  presumably  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  level  of  development.  And  here 
we  touch  the  paradox  of  revivalism.  It 
is  pre-eminently  a  social  phenomenon. 
Conviction  of  the  kind  in  question  here, 
or  conversion,  is  on  the  other  hand  of 
the  essence  of  the  individual. 

Anything  that  can  rightly  be  called 
mysticism  is  the  outcome  of  a  process 
that  makes  heavy  claims  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  life;  it  seems  generally  only  to 
be  attained  through  some  long  initia¬ 
tion  of  pain  or  self-surrender.  But  the 
view  taken  not  only  by  revivalists 
proper  but  by  many  Protestants  be¬ 
sides  with  regard  to  conversion  implies 
that  “mystical  experience”  of  a  certain 
order  is  not  a  result,  but  a  beginning; 
it  is  given  to  almost  every  one,  and  it 
comes  almost  (it  would  be  untrue  to  a 
great  mass  of  recorded  experience  to 
say  “entirely”  but  almost),  without 
struggle  or  difficulty.  That  this  belief 
is  to  some  considerable  extent  a  result 
of  experience  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
And  how  these  great  waves  of  feeling 
or  of  conviction  are  abie  to  project 
themselves  from  a  magnetic  center 
through  a  great  population,  and  to  do 
this  at  certain  periods  of  time  and  not 
at  others,  remains  a  probiem  as  evasive 
as  it  is  interesting. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  all 
those  events  which  are  termed  con¬ 
versions  are  necessarily  of  the  same 
type.  But  more  probably  the  type 
varies  very  widely  Indeed  in  relation 
to  the  individuaiity  and  the  general 
prior  experiences  of  the  person  con¬ 
verted.  In  a  movement  which  is  em¬ 
phatically  social,  which  is  dependent  on 
the  mysterious  sympathy  arising  from 
the  contact  of  numbers,  a  certain  gre¬ 
garious  element  must  come  into  play; 
among  the  phases  of  experience  or  of 


conversion  generated  are  some  whose 
character  is  derivative  and  mimetic. 
We  may  begin  by  glancing  at  what 
must,  without  the  intention  of  speak¬ 
ing  slightingly,  be  termed  the  lowest 
phase  of  conversion. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  certain 
methods  employed  by  revivalists,  a 
manner  they  have  of  riveting  attention, 
of  suggesting  forcibly,  almost  by  com¬ 
mand,  an  attitude  of  expectation,  of 
eliciting  a  quasi-voluntary  response, 
present  a  marked  analogy  with  the 
methods  of  hypnotism.  The  end  in 
view,  the  ianguage  employed,  is  differ¬ 
ent,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  in  relation 
to  the  subject’s  spontaneity  this  type 
of  suggestion  differs  from  the  other. 
Curiously  enough  a  very  marked  in¬ 
stance  of  this  occurs  in  one  of  the  most 
pure  and  lucid  records  of  religious  ex¬ 
perience. 

“As  we  were  concluding,”  Wesley 
writes  in  the  Journais,  “an  eminent 
backslider  came  strongly  into  my  mind. 
And  I  broke  out  abruptly,  ‘Lord,  is 
Saul  likewise  among  the  Prophets.  Is 
James  Watson  here?  If  he  is,  shew 
Thy  power.’  Down  dropped  James 
Watson  like  a  stone  and  began  crying 
aloud  for  mercy.”  The  word  “back¬ 
slider”  has  its  importance  as  implying 
that  the  man  had  previously  been 
through  some  religious  experience.  But 
the  main  fact  recorded  here  is  one  of 
suggestion,  it  introduces  a  pathological 
element  which,  apart  from  the  violence 
of  symptoms  so  characteristic  of  the 
period,  is  perhaps  not  uncommon.  And, 
to  leave  pathology  on  one  side,  what 
we  met  here  is  a  type  of  conversion 
which  is  not  the  pure  product  of  the 
convert’s  intellectual  and  spiritual  life, 
but  in  some  degree  secondary,  deriva¬ 
tive,  mimetic. 

What  is  mimetic  is  not  likely  to  be 
permanent;  in  some  such  phrase  the 
weakness  of  revivalism  may  fairly  be 
summed  up.  But  even  here  we  must 
walk  with  caution.  The  man  who 
finally  makes  up  his  mind  to  profess 
conversion — never  one  supposes  an 
easy  thing  to  do — ^but  who  is  assisted 
thereto  by  the  fact  that  several  persons 
in  the  hall  have  “stood  up”  before  him. 
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does  not  perhaps  represent  the  highest 
type  of  those  who  experience  religion. 
He  is,  we  may  say,  imitative. 

But,  after  all,  the  whole  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  of  life  is  mainly  a  colossal 
series  of  imitations;  and  there  does 
exist  after  all  a  point  of  view  from 
which  it  is  more  foolish  to  suffer  cus¬ 
tom  and  fashion  to  interfere  with  our 
ordinary  self,  than  to  allow  example 
to  govern  our  deeper  self.  When  we 
deal  with  profounder  matters,  with 
those  experiences  which  in  some  way 
are  central  to  all  our  experiences,  our 
individual,  empirical  selves  tend  to 
cancel  out;  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
on  the  highest  plane,  in  relation  to 
God,  all  finite  personalities  are  one 
and  the  same.  And  if  on  this  plane 
conversion  is  real,  no  such  thing  as 
imitation  can  he  predicated.  Of  its 
reality,  of  course,  the  person  concerned 
must  judge  at  his  own  peril. 

It  is  singular  how  little  personal 
force  is  measured  by  originality,  by 
refusal  of  the  attitude  of  discipleship 
in  these  matters.  Beyond  doubt,  John 
Wesley  was  a  great,  a  predominant 
personality,  and  his  account  of  his  own 
conversion,  though  brief,  is  of  high  in¬ 
terest.  Certainly  it  was  by  no  means 
instantaneous;  it  was  rather  a  dual  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  interval  of  struggle 
and  eclipse. 

“I  went  to  America  to  convert  the 
Indians,”  he  writes;  “but,  oh!  who  shall 
convert  me?”  At  this  time  he  became 
convinced,  chiefly  through  conversation 
with  Peter  Boehler,  that  he  himself 
had  not  “faith”  or  “salvation  through 
faith.”  Having  asked  Boehler  what  he 
should  do,  the  latter  replied,  on  the 
strength,  perhaps,  of  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Wesley,  “Preach  faith  till  you 
have  it.” 

With  a  strange  touch  of  tragedy, 
rare  in  this  kind  of  writing,  Wesley 
adds  immediately  after  this,  “The  first 
person  to  whom  I  offered  salvation 
through  faith  alone  was  a  soldier  under 
sentence  of  death  in  Newgate” — this 
two  days  after  he  had  been  “clearly 
convinced  of  unbelief.”  But  then 
comes  the  passage  of  main  importance, 
which  is  this:  “In  the  evening  I  went 


very  unwillingly  to  a  society  in  Alders- 
gate  street,  where  one  was  reading 
Luther’s  preface  to  the  Epistle  of  the 
Romans.  About  a  quarter  before  nine, 
while  he  was  describing  the  change 
which  God  works  in  the  heart  through 
faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart  strange¬ 
ly  warmed  ...  an  assurance  was 
given  me  that  He  had  taken  away  my 
sins  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.”  The  narrative  continues 
in  words  that  should  he  read  in  their 
own  place  and  which  only  bias  can  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  other  than  profoundly  real. 
What  is  to  be  noted  here  is  Wesley’s 
reference  of  his  own  experience  to  the 
words  of  another  whose  name  even  we 
do  not  know. 

To  return  to  less  distinguished  in¬ 
stances  and  to  those  which  may  admit 
of  a  rough  classification,  it  is  clear 
that  many  conversions  are  due  to  a  gre¬ 
garious  impulse,  to  a  desire  not  to  be 
outside  the  movement  But  there  are 
many  others  which  seem  to  consist 
principally  in  what  is  simply  and  clear¬ 
ly  an  “upheaval  of  the  subliminal  self,” 
and  here  we  may  attempt  at  last  to 
give  that  strange  entity  its  due.  We 
must  take  subliminal  here  to  mean 
only  that  which  has  been  in  some  way 
experienced,  and  which,  therefore,  can 
be  remembered.  And  there  is  a  type 
of  conversion,  the  peculiarity  of  which 
is  the  sudden  uprising  into  the  con¬ 
scious  mind  of  forgotten  or  ignored  be¬ 
liefs  and  emotions;  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  type  which  imposes  the 
most  violent  emotional  strain,  and 
which,  in  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
such  symptoms,  results  in  the  “ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances”  of  cata¬ 
lepsy  or  convulsion. 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion  the 
suddenness  of  such  changes  need  pre¬ 
sent  no  difficulty.  In  this  connection 
it  ^eems  worth  considering  how  far  the 
problem  of  sudden  conversions  may  be 
at  all  illuminated  by  what  we  know  of 
that  singular  property  of  time,  its  elas¬ 
ticity.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  duration  of  time  has 
no  fixed  significance  with  regard  to  it.s 
possible  content;  in  dreams  and  under 
anesthetics  a  few  seconds  of  time,  as 
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measured  by  the  slow  movements  of 
the  clock,  swell  out  Into  portentous 
expanses  of  duration  and  are  filled 
with  a  content  of  teeming  images  im¬ 
measurably  more  rapid  in  their  flow 
than  our  plodding  normal  experience. 

On  this  analogy  one  is  not  sure 
whether  in  the  process  of  sudden  con¬ 
versions  an  otherwise  incredible  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  subliminal  conscious¬ 
ness  may  not  penetrate  into  the  nor¬ 
mal  self.  The  rush  of  memories,  com¬ 
monly  called  one’s  “whole  life,”  which 
invades  the  mind  of  the  drowning  man 
may  possibly — one  does  not  wish  to  be 
fanciful — be  an  analogy  in  point.  And 
the  fact  of  sudden  occurrence  does  not 
here  exclude  permanence  of  result. 
But  if  one  could  undertake  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  task  of  ranging  these 
types  of  experience  in  their  order  of 
value,  it  would  be  necessary  to  say 
that  the  type  of  conversion  in  which 
the  subliminal  element  predominates 
is  not  the  highest  type.  It  is  inferior 
to  the  type  which  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsive  to  these  sympathies  will  per¬ 
sist  to  the  end  in  calling  mystical.  For 
its  main  aspect  is  that  of  return  to 
a  state  which  has  been,  not  one  of 
advance;  it  therefore  does  little  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  element  of  progress  in  the 
history  of  religion.  But  both  in  depth 
and  in  permanence  of  result  it  is  clear¬ 
ly  seen  to  be  superior  to  the  type  of 
conversion  which  is  mainly  imitative. 

If  we  turn  to  the  after  results  of 
conversion,  naturally  the  evidence  is 
perfectly  evasive  and  varies  with  the 
personal  bias  of  the  witness.  The  man 
who  is  by  temperament  opposed  to  re¬ 
vivals  will  have  heard  of  numerous 
“backsliders,”  the  revivalist  himself 
can  tell  of  numerous  lives  that  have 
been  fundamentally  altered,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  person  who  may  be  called  im¬ 
partial  will  have  a  more  or  less  hazy 
impression  to  the  same  effect.  In 
reality,  the  inner  life  escapes  wholly 
from  statistical  treatment;  and  how 
many  people  are  there  who  cannot 
count  on  the  fingers  those  they  know 
more  than  superficially?  Even  when 
we  seem  on  the  point  of  reaching  def¬ 
inite  historical  evidence,  it  soon  re¬ 


solves  itself  into  mist.  For  instance, 
there  was  a  notable  revival  at  Cam- 
buslang,  in  Scotland,  in  1742,  of  which 
Whitefield  wrote  thus: 

“Thousands  and  thousands  have  I  seen, 
before  It  was  possible  to  catch  It  by 
sympathy,  melted  down  under  the  word. 
Such  a  commotion,  especially  at  eleven 
at  night,  lor  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
there  was  such  weeping,  so  many  falUtig 
Into  deep  distress,  the  people  seem  to  be 
slain  by  scores.  They  were  carried  off, 
and  came  Into  the  house  like  soldiers 
wounded  in  and  carried  off  a  field  of 
battle.  Their  cries  and  agonies  were 
exceedingly  affecting.  •  •  •” 

Whitefield  is  perhaps  a  less  reliable 
witness,  possessing  less  intellectual  lu¬ 
cidity  than  Wesley;  but  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  remarkable  enough.  Nine  or 
ten  years  later  the  minister  of  Cam- 
buslang  set  himself  to  chronicle  re¬ 
sults,  and  he  writes: 

"Setting  aside  all  these  that  appeared 
under  awakening  in  1742  and  have  since 
remarkably  backslidden,  I  have  now  be¬ 
fore  me,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  a 
list  of  four  hundred  persons  awakened 
here  in  1742,  who  from  that  time  to  the 
time  of  their  death,  or  to  this— have  been 
enabled  to  behave  as  becometh  the 
gospel,” 

The  accent  of  this  seems  to  be  one 
of  satisfaction,  and  that  fact  is  part 
of  the  evidence.  Still  Whitefield  had 
reckoned  that  “on  one  Sunday  in 
August  there  were  30,000  present  and 
2,500  communicants,”  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  does  not  seem  a  great  one.  But 
here  we  see  the  evidence  is  wholly 
elusive,  for  no  doubt  many  of  the  30,000 
were  drawn  by  the  attraction  of  White- 
field’s  presence  from  some  distance 
(Cambuslang  was  then  four  miles  out¬ 
side  Glasgow),  and  would  thus  natu¬ 
rally  pass  out  of  the  ken  of  the  min¬ 
ister. 

But  supposing  strict  observation  had 
been  possible — if  Cambuslang,  for  in¬ 
stance,  had  been  on  one  of  the  Heb¬ 
rides — still  the  result  would  hardly  be 
worth  having.  We  should  want  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  min¬ 
ister,  and  by  what  standard  he  meas¬ 
ured  a  human  being  and  a  Christian. 
Some  of  the  400  may  have  been  “gey  ill 
to  live  with”;  one  does  not  know  what 
Burns  would  have  thought  of  them.  It 
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is  conceivable  that  some  of  those  who 
were  counted  as  having  “backslidden” 
had  really  traversed  the  more  pro¬ 
found  experience.  However  that  may 
be,  we  are  met  at  every  turn  by  a 
personal  equation  which  refuses  to  be 
resolved  into  general  terms  and  refuses 
entirely  the  manipulations  of  arith¬ 
metic. 

“Results,”  or  rather  our  appreciation 
of  them,  are  after  all  somewhat  super¬ 
ficial  things.  There  is  a  striking,  an 
unforgettable  passage  in  Tolstoi  in 
which,  after  giving  an  account  of  how 
he  arrived  at  convictions  which 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  world  for 
him,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  it  is 
not  to  future  freedom  from  human  de¬ 
fects  that  he  looks  for  the  vindication 
of  what  has  revealed  itself  to  him. 
“Very  likely,”  he  says,  “I  shall  still  get 
angry  with  the  servants,”  or  do  this  or 
do  that,  “but,”  he  adds,  “my  life  will 
never  be  without  this  new  signifi¬ 
cance.”  That  inner  consciousness,  and 
not  what  another  can  judge,  is  the  true 
point.  It  seems  reasonable,  it  seems 
level-headed,  to  look  for  results;  only, 
who  measures  them? 

But  whatever  distinctions  we  may 
weave,  there  remains  in  the  end  an 
element  of  mystery.  Though  its  ap¬ 
peal  must  be  made  to  the  individual, 
the  life  of  revivalism  is  dependent  on 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  which 
is  a  social  phenomenon  in  which  indi¬ 
vidual  men  and  women  are  almost  un¬ 
wittingly  enwrapped,  and  which  is  ex- 
t.'emely  hard  to  locate  or  to  account 
for.  A  revival  on  a  great  scale  is 
analogous  to  a  revolution;  it  is  an  up¬ 
heaval  of  feeling  that  has  hitherto  been 
subterraneous,  it  is  democratic,  its 
spontaneous  energy  is  unguided  by 
authority,  it  tends  to  be  defiant  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  productive  of  excess.  What¬ 
ever  the  results,  the  price  paid  seems  a 
heavy  one.  Nothing  could  be  more 
pedantic,  more  inhuman,  than  to  make 
intellect  or  refinement  the  test  of 
spiritual  reality,  or  to  suppose  that 
such  reality  cannot  co-exist  with  what 
we  call  bad  taste. 

But  that  the  zeal  for  making  con¬ 
verts  does  at  times  overstep  limits 


which  should  be  inviolate,  is  certainly 
shown  by  a  hymn,  recently  sung  in 
London,  with  the  refrain,  “A  little  talk 
with  Jesus  makes  it  right,  all  right.” 
“Difficile  est  scire  conversari  cum 
Jesu”  is  the  very  different  language  of 
the  Imitatio.  It  is  certainly  disheart¬ 
ening  to  any  belief  in  progress  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  Catholicism  is  almost  always 
a  defense  against  vulgarity,  and  how 
markedly  some  forms  of  Protestantism 
fail  in  that  respect.  But  even  the 
graver  lapses  of  revivalism  are  not  of 
its  essence. 

On  the  whole  one  is  obliged  to  leave 
the  general  question  of  taste  aside  as 
irrelevant  or  unfair.  Our  society  is  not 
highly  esthetic,  even  when  it  is  not 
serious,  and  those  who  do  not  approve 
of  the  hymns  found  effective  with  the 
people  who  are  touched  by  revivals 
would  probably  not  care  for  their  songs 
either.  One  essential  condition  of  such 
movements  is  a  broadly  democratic  up¬ 
heaval  which,  while  seemingly  careless 
of  traditions,  is  itself  the  expression  of 
the  latent  power  of  tradition.  The 
great  typical  movement  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  strongly  marked  as  it 
was  by  these  symptoms,  was  itself 
largely  a  reaction  against  some  very 
deadly  forms  of  degeneracy;  and  the 
vast  historical  importance  of  its  after 
results  imposes  an  attitude  at  least  of 
attention  toward  similar  movements 
now.  The  latter,  perhaps,  are  less  im¬ 
posing;  iKJSsibly  no  one  now  living 
could  “convulse  all  Newgate”  as  Wes¬ 
ley  did. 

But  the  conditions  necessary  for  re¬ 
vivalism,  the  conditions  which  make  of 
the  present  a  psychological  moment, 
remain  always  much  the  same,  and 
they  are  largely  constituted  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sense  of  alarm,  of  protest  and 
reaction.  It  is  within  the  medium  thus 
provided  that  individual  experiences, 
finer  in  type  and  more  vitally  import¬ 
ant,  find  their  opportunity  of  existence. 
And  this  movement  of  the  general 
mind,  this  something  in  the  air,  is  per¬ 
haps  best  described  as  the  working  of 
a  popular  instinct,  a  reaction  against 
the  ever-present  possibility  of  de¬ 
generation. 


A  Looking-Glass. 
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The  fact  that  revivals  commonly  fol¬ 
low  on  periods  of  more  or  less  corrup¬ 
tion  goes  far  to  explain  some  striking 
symptoms,  and  especially  the  element 
of  hysterical  violence  involved.  And  it 
is  curious  to  observe  that  whiie  there 
is  a  great  element  of  reaction  against 
degenerate  tendencies  in  the  air  of  the 
present  day,  while  there  is  a  great  fear 
of  losing  efficiency  and  a  consequent 
effort  after  self-direction  and  restraint 
disseminated  through  large  portions  of 
society,  still  this  inchoate  movement 
does  not  on  the  whole  tend  to  express 
itself  through  the  medium  of  religion. 
Or  at  least  it  does  not  express  itself 
through  any  definite  propaganda. 


It  would  be  profoundly  interesting,  it 
might  be  disconcerting,  to  foresee  the 
future  of  all  this.  But  whether  we 
regard  tradition  as  a  matter  of  re¬ 
ligious  or  of  national  concern,  the  re¬ 
ligious  revival  proper  has  certainly 
shown  itself  in  history  as  the  power 
that  can  most  effectively  recall  the  ob¬ 
scured  “subliminal”  potentialities  of 
the  individual  or  the  race.  And  with 
revivalism  are  connected  certain  forms 
of  personal  experience  which,  if  not 
indeed  characteristic  of  the  whole  mass 
of  its  results,  are,  nevertheless,  of 
unique  value. 


A  LOOKING-GLASS. 


By  THOMAS  CARLW. 

(From  T.  P.'s  Weekly.) 

That  flatt’ring  glass.  Whose  smooth  face 
wears 

Your  shadow,  wlidch  a  sun  appears. 

Was  omee  a  rirer  of  my  tears. 

AJbout  your  cold  heart  they  did  make 
A  circle,  where  the  /briny  lake 
Congeal’d  into  a  crystal  cake. 

Gaze  no  more  on  that  killing  eye. 

For  fear  the  native  cruelty 
Doom  you,  as  it  doth  lall,  to  die: 

For  fear  lest  the  fair  oibject  move 
Your  froward  heart  to  fall  in  love: 

Them  you  yourself  my  rival  prove. 

Be  not  forever  frozen,  coy! 

One  beam  of  love  will  soon  destroy 
And  melt  that  ice  to  floods  of  joy. 
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Physical  Deterioration. 

By  the  COUNTESS  OT  WARWICK. 


(From  the  Portnlghtly  Review.) 


HE  evil  of  militarism  has  at 
at  least  one  compensation 
in  the  fact  that  even  the 
most  confirmed  “statesman” 
and  most  permanent  of  officials  begin 
to  perceive  the  impossibility  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  an  army  without  a  supply  of — 
soldiers.  One  day  there  may  arise  a 
new  kind  of  statesman  who  will  regard 
a  healthy  nation  as  a  thing  good  in  it¬ 
self  even  though  no  food  for  cannon 
be  needed.  Meanwhile  we  may  he 
thankful  for  almost  any  motive  which 
leads  our  rulers  and  governors  to  con¬ 
sider  the  nation’s  children  not  merely 
as  an  appanage  of  their  parents,  but  as 
the  seed-plot  of  the  race. 

We  have  been  groping  our  way  to 
rhis  view.  The  Poor  Laws  have  long 
given  the  child,  in  theory  at  any  rate, 
the  right  to  shelter  and  sustenance 
on  its  own  account.  Latterly  this  the¬ 
ory  has  been  more  freely  applied,  and 
under  the  Act  of  1899  Guardians  have 
become  in  loco  parentis  even  to  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  were  supporting 
them,  but  were  considered  unfit  to 
have  control  of  their  lives.  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Schools  Acts,  Youthful  Offend¬ 
ers  Act,  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil¬ 
dren  Acts,  have  all  gone  to  modify  the 
pernicious  idea  that  you  are  to  punish 
bad  parents  by  making  their  children 
suffer.  Reluctantly  we  have  granted 
recognition  to  the  claims  of  children 
as  human  beings.  Thus  we  have  al¬ 
ready  snatched  from  the  fetish  of 


"Parental  Responsibility”  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  human  sacrifice  offered  to 
it.  When  shall  we  begin  to  doubt  if 
the  interests  of  the  race  are  being 
served  by  the  annual  massacre  of  in¬ 
nocents  yet  thought  necessary?  One 
looks  wistfully  for  a  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  it  is  exactly  the 
poorly  fed,  ill  clad  and  therefore  im¬ 
perfectly  educated  children  of  to-day 
who  become  the  Ignorant,  stupid,  slov¬ 
enly  parents  of  to-morrow.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  to  hear  public  men  admit  the  facts 
which  lead  to  this  conclusion,  yet  stare 
the  conclusion  in  the  face  and  pass  it 
by.  In  the  Parliamentary  debate  on 
Free  Meals  on  March  27th,  1905,  Sir 
William  Anson,  replying  to  Messrs. 
Keir  Hardie  and  William  Crooks,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  in  the  Day  Industrial 
Schools,  where  the  children  had  three 
meals  a  day,  he  foui2d  them  "bright 
and  intelligent  and  being  developed 
physically  and  mentally  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  way.”  So  potent  a  factor  was  the 
regular  and  wholesome  supply  of  food 
that  although  they  lived  at  home  he 
found  that  “their  condition  was  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory.”  Yet  he  could  not 
admit  this  as  an  argument  In  favor  of 
seeing  that  all  children  are  well  fed! 
Mr.  Wilson  Bruce  followed  other  wit¬ 
nesses  before  the  Scottish  Commission 
in  pointing  out  the  startling  superi¬ 
ority  of  industrial  school  children,  and 
added  that  if  we  fed  and  clothed  the 
elementary  school  children  as  suitably 
we  should  "make  a  new  race  of  them." 
The  Commissioners  note  this  contrast 
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between  the  ill-nourished  children  of 
respectable  parents  and  the  well-devel¬ 
oped  children  of  those  who  have  “alto¬ 
gether  failed  in  their  duty”  and 
describe  it  as  “both  marked  and  pain¬ 
ful.” 

What  fine  moral  have  we  here?  Be 
a  bad  parent,  or  confess  yourself  un¬ 
able  to  control  your  own  children,  and 
they  will  be  attached  to  an  industrial 
school,  given  three  meals  a  day, 
“largely  at  the  expense  of  the  rate¬ 
payers,”  and  become  “bright  and  in¬ 
telligent  boys,  developed  physically 
and  mentally  in  a  satisfactory  way.” 
This  is  by  way  of  encouraging  a  sense 
of  “parental  responsibility!”  It  is  an 
attitude  of  mind  not  only  devoid  of 
logical  basis,  but  pitifully  parochial. 
Yet  on  no  subject  is  it  more  necessary 
for  us  to  “think  Imperially.” 

It  is  not  as  though  we  were  asked  to 
enter  on  a  long,  dark  or  dangerous 
road.  If  there  be  one  fact  emphasized 
by  modern  physiology  it  is  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  recuperative  powers  of  human 
physique.  To  remove  inferior  physique 
and  moral  we  have  but  to  “give  the 
children  a  chance,”  and  we  may  liter¬ 
ally  “make  a  new  race  of  them.” 

“These  inferior  bodily  characters 
which  are  the  result  of  poverty,”  said 
Professor  Cunningham  to  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration,  “are  not  transmissible 
from  one  generation  to  another.  To 
restore,  therefore,  the  classes  in  which 
this  inferiority  exists  to  the  mean 
.standard  of  national  physique,  all  that 
is  required  is  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  living,  and  in  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions  all  the  ground  that  has  been  lost 
'wjll  be  recovered.”  Dr.  Eichholz  said 
that  all  evidence  points  to  active,  rapid 
improvement,  bodily  and  mental,  “in 
the  worst  districts,  so  soon  as  they  are 
exposed  to  better  circumstances — even 
the  weaker  children  recovering  at  a 
later  age  from  the  evil  effects  of  infant 
life.”  “Nature,”  he  added,  “gives  every 
generation  a  fresh  start.”  Dr.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Physician  to  the  London  Hospi¬ 
tal,  ointed  to  the  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  of  boys  in  the  Navy  schools. 


Colonel  Napier  put  in  tables  showing 
the  extraordinary  development  of  Ar¬ 
my  recruits. 

Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  not  only 
the  sense  of  “parental  responsibility,” 
but  all  the  qualities  of  which  such  a 
sense  is  typical,  would  best  be  fostered 
by  rearing  a  complete  generation  suffi¬ 
ciently  nourished  and  clad  to  benefit 
by  its  education? 

This  is  not  a  demand  that  the  State 
should  incur  the  actual  cost  of  feeding 
and  clothing  all  the  children,  since  the 
majority  of  parents  are  already  fulfill¬ 
ing  this  duty  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  will  naturally  prefer  to 
continue  so  doing  as  far  as  possible 
even  though  it  be  by  a  contribution. 
But  what  common  sense  and  humanity 
do  demand  is  that  no  children,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  should  be  allowed  to 
fall  below  a  certain  standard  of  food 
and  clothing. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham,  Chairman  of  the 
Bradford  Board  of  Guardians,  which 
has  done  its  best  to  defeat  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Order  on  the  feeding  of  children,  wrote 
bitterly  in  the  “Municipal  Journal” 
(September  8th,  1905)  that  the  Order 
is  “not  the  result  of  any  demand  made 
by  the  people  generally,  nor  by  parents 
in  particular.  It  is  the  outcome  of  an 
agitation  made  on  their  behalf  by  the 
leaders  of  Socialist  opinion.” 

If  this  were  true,  then  so  much  the 
greater  tribute  to  the  Socialists.  On 
that  showing  they  would  be  the  only 
persons  alive  to  the  practical  interests 
of  the  race.  Fortunately,  it  is  but  half 
true,  for  although  the  Socialists  have 
led  the  agitation,  there  is  at  the  back 
of  it  not  only  the  solid  support  of  the 
trade  unions  and  of  such  gatherings  as 
the  Guildhall  Conference,  but  also  a 
rapidly  growing  body  of  general  public 
opinion,  as  evidenced  by  the  resolution 
adopted  by  a  number  of  Town  and 
Borough  Councils.  The  striking  evi¬ 
dence  gathered  by  the  Royal  CJommls- 
sion  on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland 
and  the  Inter-departmental  Committee 
on  Physical  Degeneration  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Physiologists,  general  practl- 
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tioners,  medical  officers  of  health, 
inspectors  of  schools,  teachers,  were 
agreed  as  to  the  deplorable  prevalence 
of  underfeeding.  The  Special  School 
Board  Committee  of  1895  reported  that 
the  London  School  Dinners  Association 
alone  gave  122,605  meals  per  week  to 
Board  School  children,  of  which  110,000 
were  given  free.  Yet  some  districts 
appear  to  have  been  scarcely  touched. 
Dr.  Bichbolz,  Inspector  of  schools, 
found  that  in  one  school  In  a  very  bad 
district  “90  per  cent,  of  the  children 
are  unable,  by  reason  of  their  physical 
condition,  to  attend  to  their  work  in  a 
proper  way,  while  33  per  cent.,  during 
six  months  of  the  year,  from  October 
to  March,  require  feeding.”  He  esti¬ 
mated  the  number  of  actually  underfed 
children  in  London  schools  as  approxi¬ 
mately  122,000,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the 
elementary  school  population.  This 
does  not  cover  the  number  of  children 
improperly  fed. 

Mr,  W.  H.  Libby  said  that  a  feeding 
agency  in  Lambeth  coped  with  from  12 
to  15  per  cent,  of  the  school  children, 
and  in  the  poorest  dictricts  25  to  30 
per  cent.  Dr.  W.  L.  MacKenzie,  Medi¬ 
cal  Officer  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland,  said  that  in  the 
slums  of  Edinburgh  a  large  porportion 
of  children  were  half  starved.  Dr. 
Kelly,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ross,  said 
that  in  the  South  of  Ireland  children 
commonly  came  to  school  underfed. 
All  the  evidence  went  to  confirm  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Macnamara  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (March  27th,  1905) 
that  after  thirty  years’  experience  of 
schools,  first  as  teacher  and  later  as  a 
School  Board  member,  he  could  say 
that  20  per  cent,  of  the  children  had 
not  in  any  way  henefited  in  the  general 
improvement  of  conditions,  and  were 
in  “an  entirely  hopeless  condition — ^ 
condition  never  more  hopeless.”  This, 
he  added,  covered  something  like  one 
million  children  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  more  Important  witnesses  were 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  State  in¬ 
tervention.  Dr.  James  Niven,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester,  said 
“that  the  child  must  be  fed  at  any  cost, 


and  that  no  voluntary  agencies  could 
possibly  cope  successfully  with  the 
evil.”  The  Committee  says:  "With 
scarcely  an  exception,  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  State  should  realize 
the  necessity  of  insuring  adequate 
nourishment  to  children  in  attendance 
at  school;  It  was  said  to  be  the  height 
of  cruelty  to  subject  half  starved  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  processes  of  education, 
besides  being  a  short-sighted  policy,  in 
that  the  progress  of  such  children  is 
inadequate  and  disappointing;  and  it 
was  further  the  subject  of  general 
agreement  that,  as  a  rule,  no  purely 
voluntary  association  could  success¬ 
fully  cope  with  the  full  extent  of  the 
evil.” 

In  making  this  statement  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ignore  a  number  of  witnesses 
who  sought  to  minimize  the  evil  or 
lightly  regarded  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
tervention;  but  this  is  explained  when 
we  note  how  often  they  have  to  add 
to  such  opinions,  “Could  give  no  sta¬ 
tistics” — “Had  no  figures” — “Admitted 
not  having  considered  the  matter 
fully,”  and  so  forth.  The  Committee’s 
summary  is  based,  not  on  mere  opin¬ 
ions,  but  on  evidence  furnished.  They 
were  no  doubt  already  familiar  with 
the  class  of  persons  who  “don’t  be¬ 
lieve”  anything  that  disturbs  their 
vanity,  their  class  privileges  or  their 
pocket  interests. 

One  of  the  strangest  objections  to 
State  intervention  is  from  the  people 
who  claim  that  you  would  thereby 
prevent  the  parents  sacrificing  them¬ 
selves  for  their  children!  Mr.  Sharpies, 
the  President  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  in  opposing  the  official 
resolution  at  the  Guildhall  Conference, 
brought  forward  as  evidence  against 
the  existence  of  general  underfeeding 
that  “he  had  known  many  cases  where 
the  man  had  gone  Short  in  order  that 
the  children  should  be  fed.”  He  did 
not  explain  what  happened  when  the 
underfeeding  of  the  man  had  impaired 
his  powers  as  a  wage  earner  and  he 
has  become  one  of  the  unemployed. 
Mr,  Sharpies  would  then  no  doubt  rank 
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him  as  one  of  the  “thriftless  scoun¬ 
drels”  for  whose  punishment  he  clam¬ 
ored  as  apparently  something  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  feeding  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Why  this  eager  thirst  for  “pun¬ 
ishment”?  A  desire  for  reformation 
would  come  with  better  grace,  at  any 
rate,  from  the  President  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Union.  Indeed,  with  the  official 
head  of  such  a  profession  the  interests 
of  the  children  might  well  come  before 
any  other  consideration  at  all.  It 
would  be  a  pardonable  weakness. 

The  position  into  which  such  an  at¬ 
titude  of  mind  leads  one  is  shown  at 
Bradford,  where  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  has  handed  over  its  powers 
under  the  L.  G.  B.  Order  to  the  Guar¬ 
dians,  who,  in  order  to  “punish" 
parents  for  letting  their  children  be 
fed,  are  charging  them  with  3d.  for  a 
meal,  which  on  their  own  admission 
should  cost  no  more  than  2d.,  and  in 
reality  costs  less  per  head  of  children 
supposed  to  be  fed.  The  parent  has 
the  choice,  on  the  one  hand,  of  paying 
the  Is.  3d.  per  head  per  week,  and 
either  impairing  his  own  vigor  as  a 
wage  earner  or  seeing  the  younger 
children  go  short;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  forbidding  the  school  child  or 
children  to  take  the  meals.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Bradford  City  Council 
on  November  29th  it  was  shown  that 
men  earning  less  than  20s.  per  week, 
even  as  low  as  12s.  average  earnings, 
and  even  men  out  of  work,  were  sum¬ 
moned  for  payment  of  the  3d.  per  meal. 
The  costs  of  the  various  summonses 
would  have  fed  a  large  number  of 
children. 

The  apologists  for  these  barbarous 
and  wasteful  methods  reply  that  a  man 
in  such  poverty  should  not  be  pressed 
for  the  money;  but  they  ignore  the  fact 
that  It  is  the  best  class  of  men,  just 
the  very  class  most  deserving  of  con¬ 
sideration.  which  Is  most  determined 
to  hide  Its  poverty  when  it  comes  to 
facing  an  inquisition  or  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  demand.  To  keep  up 
appearances  their  children  unhappily 
must  go  short  of  food.  'The  class  which 
spends  nothing  on  furniture  or  books. 


makes  no  attempt  to  save,  cares  noth¬ 
ing  for  “appearances,”  pays  nothing 
to  a  trade  union  or  benefit  society, 
and  takes  coals  and  blankets  from 
every  possible  source,  is  Just  the  class 
which  will  most  readily  plead  and 
demonstrate  poverty  when  there  ai-e 
forms  to  be  filled  in.  It  is  the  curse  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  voluntary 
charity,  and  in  a  considerable  measure 
of  our  Poor  Law  system,  that  they  tend 
to  demoralize  the  less  deserving,  whilst 
withholding  help  from  those  to  whom 
it  is  most  valuable  as  a  temporary  aid. 

Those  who  are  most  glib  in  their 
phrases  as  to  “parental  responsibility" 
are  invariably  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  spirit  from  which  such  a  sense  of 
responsibility  springs.  Those  who 
would  force  young  children  to  do  class 
work  on  empty  stomachs  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  “pauperizing”  their 
parents  are  at  the  same  time  vaunting 
the  extent  to  which  the  “charity"  of 
private  patrons  has  rendered  it  unnec¬ 
essary  for  men  to  claim  the  assistance 
of  the  nation  which  they  have  served 
by  their  labor!  It  is  supposed  to  pau¬ 
perize  a  disabled  or  unemployed  man 
if  his  children  are  fed  from  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  wealth  which  he  has 
helped  to  create,  but  not  so  if  they  are 
fed  by  the  proceeds  of  the  liquor  trade 
or  company  promotion  or  slum  rents 
or  coal  sold  at  artificial  prices  during 
the  months  of  bitterest  cold.  A  man’s 
spirit  of  independence  is  supposed  to 
be  shaken  if  his  children  receive  help 
from  the  community,  but  somehow 
quite  preserved  if  they  only  have  it 
from  individuals,  whom  possibly  he 
hates  Or  despises  for  the  methods  by 
wihich  they  have  grown  rich. 

We  do  not  hear  anything  about  well- 
to-do  people’s  children  being  pauper¬ 
ized  by  being  fed  and  clothed  at 
Christ’s  Hospital  School  out  of  endow¬ 
ments  stolen  from  the  poor.  Indeed, 
what  school  has  turned  out  finer  men 
than  this?  Nor  is  it  suggested  that 
parents  are  pauperized  by  their  chil¬ 
dren  receiving  maintenance  scholar¬ 
ships,  which  in  some  cases  mean  not 
only  being  fed  but  clothed  from  public 
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or  semi-pifblic  funds.  Such  scholar¬ 
ships,  being  given  in  order  that  studies 
may  he  pursued,  are  no  discredit,  but 
an  honor. 

“This  person,”  we  say,  “is  too  valu¬ 
able  to  be  let  slip.  We  must  not 
throw  away  the  results  of  his  previous 
education.”  Are  not  all  our  children 
too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  miss  the 
full  benefits  of  education  by  reason  of 
physical  weakness  and  exhaustion? 
No  one  who  understands  what  it  means 
for  a  child  to  attempt  study  in  an  al¬ 
most  habitually  underfed  condition 
would  waste  time  on  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  platitudes  and  Charity 
Organization  Society  shibboleths,  whilst 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are 
passing  through  our  elementary  schools 
with  little  other  result  from  their  edu¬ 
cation  than  opthalmia,  spine  curva¬ 
ture,  nervous  irritability  and  the  seeds 
of  consumption. 

One  constantly  hears  complaints  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  conscien¬ 
tious  clerks  and  workmen.  They  are 
“so  inert.”  Their  minds  are  “more 
occupied  with  sport  than  with  their 
duties.”  They  are  “so  anxious  to  es¬ 
cape  from  their  work.”  One  can’t  get 
“domestic  servants.”  The  girls  “prefer 
factory  life,  meals  of  tea  and  bread 
and  butter,  the  excitement  of  crowded 
streets  and  music  halls.”  Usually  such 
complaints  end  up  bitterly  with  the 
question:  “What  good  has  all  this 
School  Board  education  done  them?” 
The  product  of  the  elementary  school 
is  compared  unfavorably  with  a  former 
generation,  which  had  neither  of  the 
three  R’s,  but  more  sturdiness  and 
alertness  of  mind. 

There  is  some  justification  for  these 
complaints.  Half-fed  boys  and  girls 
stand  a  better  chance  of  development 
If  they  are  altogether  free  from  class 
work.  Mr.  Legge  told  the  Scottish 
Royal  Commission  that  underfed  chil¬ 
dren  were  positively  injured  by  even 
light  exercise.  Dr.  Dukes  said  that 
bare  subsistence  diet  becomes  starva¬ 
tion  diet  when  mental  and  bodily  work 
were  added.  Other  witnesses  con¬ 
demned  the  attempt  to  teach  ill-nour¬ 


ished  children  as  positive  cruelty.  If 
the  choice  with  such  children  is  to  lie 
between  school,  on  the  one  band,  or, 
on  the  other,  idling  and  playing  in 
parks,  waste  grounds,  or  even  the 
streets,  then  obviously  it  is  the  latter 
choice  which  gives  them  the  best 
chance  in  life,  and  in  this  is  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  gentlemen  who  add  to 
their  advertisements  for  coachman  or 
gardener  the  ironic  phrase:  “No 
scholar  need  apply,”  or  “One  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  preferred.”  But 
why  should  the  matter  be  left  to  a 
choice  of  evils  which  indicates  that 
we  are  less  concerned  about  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  our  children  than  about  that 
of  our  horses,  cattle  or  pigs? 

The  recent  Local  Government  Board 
Order  certainly  has  some  value  as  an 
.attempt  to  reduce  the  confusion,  waste 
and  overlapping  caused  by  the  work 
of  various  agencies,  the  Poor  Law  and 
Educational  authorities,  the  Police. 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  Dr.  Barnardo’s,  the  Churches, 
benevolent  individuals  and  committees. 
But  if  no  more  than  that  is  to  be  done, 
then  the  Order  may  even  be  misused 
as  it  has  been  at  Bradford,  where  in 
the  name  of  some  malignant  eighteenth 
century  theory  the  number  of  children 
fed  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  one- 
half. 

Apart  from  actual  underfeeding, 
there  is  the  evil  of  improper  feeding, 
which  can  only  be  met  by  some  sys¬ 
tem  which  shall  Insure  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  get  dally  at  least  one  wholesome 
and  properly  served  meal.  One  effect 
of  this  would  be  that  the  parents, 
through  the  children,  would  learn 
some  Invaluable  lessons  as  to  the  se¬ 
lection  and  preparation  of  food  in  the 
home.  Want  of  knowledge,  want  of 
skill  and  want  of  means  is  the  trinity 
of  deadly  evils  that  poisons  the  life  of 
at  least  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  The  particular  curse  of  poverty 
is  that  every  one  is  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Just  as  the  rent,  per 
cubic  foot,  of  a  slum  garret  is  twice 
that  of  a  Park  Lane  palace,  so  the  poor 
man's  shilling  brings  him,  alike  in 
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quantity  and  quality  of  food,  a  return 
pitifully  inferior  to  that  secured  by  the 
shilling  of  the  well-to-do.  “Whoso  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken.”  The 
value  of  organization,  large  buying 
and  skillful  preparation  is  shown  in 
Paris,  where  in  1904  eight  million  good 
meals  were  supplied  to  school  children 
at  a  cost  of  2\iA.  per  meal.  Speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  1st, 
1905,  Sir  John  Gorst  recalled  the  strik¬ 
ing  fact  that  before  the  London  School 
Board  Committee  commenced  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  relief  of  their  children,  as 
much  as  £40  per  head  was  being  spent 
on  wasteful  and  imperfect  attempts 
to  feed  children  by  voluntary  charity. 
Now  £5  would  both  feed  and  clothe  a 
child. 

For  widowers,  widows,  women  sep¬ 
arated  from  their  husbands  or  with 
sick  or  crippled  husbands,  and  for 
married  women  going  to  work,  as 
often  happens  in  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land,  it  would  be  an  Incalculable  bless¬ 
ing  for  the  children  to  have  their  mid¬ 
day  meal  at  school,  and  it  is  the  midday 
meal  that  is,  on  the  whole,  most  im¬ 
portant.  Where  the  choice  is  actually 
to  lie  between  a  scant  breakfast  or  a 
scant  dinner,  the  former  is  probably 
the  less  evil.  It  is  after  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  morning’s  work  and  con¬ 
finement,  and  Just  before  the  physical 
exertion  of  playtime,  that  a  good  meal 
has  the  greatest  value.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  on  this  point,  but 
on  the  whole  the  weight  of  opinion 
leans  to  this  view.  One  advantage  of 
a  common  midday  meal  would  be  the 
saving  of  time  now  spent  in  trudging 
to  and  from  home,  often  In  rain,  snow, 
fog  or  heat,  and  sometimes  for  consid¬ 
erable  distances.  The  incalculable  ad¬ 
vantage  In  effectiveness  of  teaching 
and  discipline  thus  secured  is  well 
known  to  every  teacher  who  has  had 
any  experience  both  in  a  day  school 
and  a  boarding  school. 

Against  the  demand  for  the  adequate 
feeding  of  our  children  there  is  only 
one  argument  which  is  not  based  on 
abstract  theories  or  false  sentiment, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  expense. 


But  this  argument,  if  accepted,  leads  to 
the  entire  abandonment  of  our  schools, 
for  money  spent  on  feeding  alonei 
giving  us  thereby  a  race  of  healthy 
barbarians,  would  be  bringing  a  better 
national  return  than  money  spent  on 
teaching  alone,  from  which  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  race  of  spectacled  and  anaemic 
degenerates.  If  the  one  expenditure 
is  unjustified  the  other  is  yet  more 
unjustified,  and  had  better  be  aban¬ 
doned,  leaving  our  children  to  the 
freedom  of  the  lanes,  streets  and  parks. 

II. 

It  is  fitting  that  those  who  invoke 
the  sacred  name  of  “the  family”  in 
their  campaign  against  the  feeding  of 
hungry  children  should  be  the  first  to 
abandon  that  position  when  one 
touches  what  has  ever  been  the  great¬ 
est  enemy  of  home  life,  namely,  child 
labor.  That  same  parent,  whom  it 
was  so  necessary  to  punish  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  children,  is  now  to  be 
protected  equally  at  the  expense  of  his 
children.  Having  buttressed  “family 
life”  on  the  sure  and  sound  foundation 
of  ill-nourished  childhood,  we  are  now 
asked  to  rear  an  edifice  of  commercial 
supremacy  on  cheap,  immature  labor. 
Not  a  pen  of  gold  nor  a  voice  of  silver 
seems  able  to  bring  home  to  some 
minds  the  fact  that  our  deadliest 
competitors  are  not  those  who  rely  on 
immature  and  untrained  labor,  but 
those  who  best  equip  their  workers 
for  a  place  in  the  nation’s  workshops. 
If  cheap  and  immature  labor  were  a 
source  of  successful  competition,  we 
might  at  once  bow  our  heads  before 
the  rivalry  of  Russia,  Italy,  Spain  and 
Turkey. 

As  a  fact,  it  is  America,  Germany 
and  industrial  Switzerland  against 
which  we  are  measured,  and  It  is  in 
these  three  countries  that  the  element¬ 
ary  school  age  Is  highest,  most  vigor¬ 
ously  enforced,  and  technical  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  most  available  at 
the  end  of  the  elementary  course.  In 
the  canton  of  Zurich  and  In  eight 
American  States  the  compulsory  school 
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age  has  already  been  raised  to  sixteen 
years.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
comparative  standards  of  living,  a 
matter  largely  of  rent  and  prices,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  increased 
productivity  and  efficiency  resulting 
from  the  longer  school  term. 

One  would  think  the  moral  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear.  If  it  needed  enforcing, 
the  recent  Ro3'al  Commission  and  In¬ 
ter-departmental  Committees  have  well 
done  that.  They  have  left  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  evils  which  immature 
labor  Drings,  not  only  directly  upon 
each  generation,  but  through  the  girls 
upon  each  succeeding  generation,  for 
the  effects  of  sustained  mechanical 
labor  or  exhausting  drudger.v  upon 
boys  of  from  tweive  to  sixteen  years 
arc  exceeded  by  the  injury  to  those 
who  are  to  be  mothers  and  nurses  of 
future  workers.  No  less  serious  is  the 
mental  and  moral  injury  arising  from 
the  practical  stoppage  of  education  at 
the  most  hopeful  and  critical  age,  and 
these  two  evils  act  and  react  upon  one 
another. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the 
English  county  with  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  child  workers  has  also  the 
record  figures  for  crime,  drunkenness 
and  disease.  The  existence  of  the 
"half  time”  system  gives  us  deadly 
parallels  in  physical  and  educational 
results,  of  which  the  meaning  must  be 
clear  even  to  the  most  hide-bound 
opportunist  politician  who  ever  styled 
himself  a  “statesman.”  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  in  Dundee,  where  large  num¬ 
bers  of  children  are  employed  in  the 
jute  industry,  the  half-timers  are,  as 
far  as  possible,  segregated,  and  certain 
schools  are  reserved  for  full-time  schol¬ 
ars,  as  otherwise  their  standard  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  could  not  be  maintained.  For 
the  effects  on  those  who  have  alto¬ 
gether  escaped  educational  influences 
we  have  evidence  piled  upon  evidence. 
It  would  be  hopeless  to  commence  a 
seledion.  The  reports  of  the  recent 
Commissions  and  Committees  only 
confirm  what  every  one  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  future  of  the  race  might, 


with  a  very  little  research,  already 
have  learned. 

In  the  interests  of  national  physique, 
then,  there  are  some  forms  of  work — 
notably  work  in  mills,  factories  and 
mines — which  should  be  commenced  at 
a  later  age  than  now.  In  the  interests 
of  the  development  of  mind  and  char¬ 
acter,  education  should  be  continued 
beyond  the  age  now  common.  The  two 
reforms  run  on  all  fours.  That  they 
would  be  expensive  is  evident;  but  we 
are  an  extraordinarilj'  rich  nation,  and 
have  ample  funds  for  such  purposes. 
If  present  sources  of  taxation  are  not 
adequate,  new  sources  can  readily  be 
found,  if  not  by  our  present  class  of 
governors,  then  by  those  who  must 
replace  them.  Moreover,  there  are  re¬ 
forms  which  will  add  to  the  national 
riches,  the  source  of  which  is  in  the 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  These  are  reforms  which  ulti¬ 
mately  must  pay  for  themselves  in 
meal  or  malt. 

Putting  the  matter  into  practical 
shape,  I  suggest  that  the  age  of  com¬ 
pulsory  elementary  school  attendance 
should  be  raised  to  sixteen  years,  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  exemptions  based,  not 
as  now  merely  upon  ability  to  pass  a 
given  standard,  but  mainly  upon  the 
destination  of  the  scholar  when  leav¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  exemption  would 
be  granted  to  a  child  going  to  naval 
training,  because  here  a  continuation 
of  its  education  is  assured. 

The  conditions  of  exemption  might 
be  as  follows: 

(a)  At  not  less  than  fourteen  years, 
where  a  child  was  entering  upon  a 
certain  course  in  science,  art  or  tech¬ 
nology,  including  cookery,  etc.,  at  rec¬ 
ognized  classes  under  inspection  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  minimum 
attendance  might  be  (say)  two  after¬ 
noons  of  three  hours,  or  three  evenings 
of  two  hours,  with  such  home  work  as 
would  secure  sj’Stematic  private  study, 
'ihe  general  rule  would  be  day  classes, 
but  exemption  for  evening  classes 
could  be  granted  where  occupation  of 
a  non-injurious  character  was  proved. 
Apprentices  would  come  under  this 
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rule,  thus  systematizing  and  improving 
the  present  variety  of  methods  under 
which,  by  a  wise  compulsion  on  the 
part  of  some  employers,  apprentices 
are  either  made  to  attend  evening 
classes  or  are  given  so  many  after¬ 
noons  per  week  to  attend  day  classes, 
or  are  kept  for  a  term  in  the  shops, 
then  sent  for  a  session  to  a  technical 
school,  then  another  term  in  the  shops, 
and  so  on  alternately.  The  details  of 
the  courses  would  vary  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  a  failure  to  sustain  the  courses 
would  be  reported  to  the  local  au¬ 
thority,  exemption  being  withdrawn 
and  the  scholar  returned  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

(b)  At  not  less  than  twelve  years, 
where  a  child  was  entering  a  secondary 
school.  Here  also  failure  to  sustain 
the  course  would  be  reported.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tension  of  scholarships,  giving  free 
teaching  and  books,  with  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  maintenance  in  the  last  year, 
or  two  years,  dependent  upon  a  certain 
standard  of  proficiency. 

(c)  At  not  less  than  twelve  years, 
where  a  child  was  entering  upon  naval 
training,  practical  agricultural  work, 
or  some  other  career  considered  bene¬ 
ficial.  Such  exemption  would  carry 
with  it  compulsion  to  attend  classes 
on  scientific  agriculture  or  such  other 
courses  as  were  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

All  scholars  not  thus  exempted 
would,  on  passing  the  seventh  stand¬ 
ard,  go  on  to  a  higher  type  of  element¬ 
ary  school.  These  schools  might  vary 
in  character.  One  type  of  school  would 
devote  particular  attention  to  drawing, 
geometry  and  manual  work.  In  an¬ 
other,  history  and  modern  languages 
would  have  special  attention.  The 
schools  for  girls  would  be  separate  and 
would  probably  give  special  attention 
(say)  to  laundry,  dressmaking  and 
cookery.  These  would  be  of  a  similar 


type  to  the  present  Domestic  Economy 
day  schools  of  the  London  County 
Council.  There  could  be  more  than 
one  type  of  girls’  school,  if  necessary. 

From  these  higher  elementary  schools 
the  earliest  age  for  partial  exemption 
would  be  fourteen,  and  for  total  ex¬ 
emption  fifteen  years.  The  standards 
for  total  and  partial  exemption  should 
not  be  left  to  the  local  authority,  but 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  as 
also  the  occupations  to  be  deemed  so 
beneficial — or,  at  any  rate,  so  harmless 
— as  to  justify  partial  exemption.  As 
far  as  possible,  these  might  be  sched¬ 
uled. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  a  rough  out¬ 
line  scheme,  and  it  undoubtedly  in¬ 
volves  a  great  expense;  but  before  long 
we  shall  nave  to  enter  upon  some  such 
reform,  even  if  only  in  self-defense 
against  our  better  equipped  competi¬ 
tors.  Already  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  Moseley  Report,  the 
proportion  of  pupils  attending  second¬ 
ary  schools  is  9.5  per  l,Ov>),  as  against 
5.5  in  this  country,  and  this  progress 
in  the  United  States  has  been  attained 
comparatively  recently,  and  therefore 
all  the  more  rapidly  by  contrast  with 
ourselves. 

Whether  we  have  or  have  not  de¬ 
generated  compared  with  (say)  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago  may  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  difficult  to  settle,  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  we  are  pitifully,  disastrously 
below  the  normal  standard  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  which  a  great  nation 
should  set  itself. 

Adequate  nourishment  for  our  chil¬ 
dren,  immunity  from  exhausting  and 
mechanical  employments  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  adolescence,  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  educational  Influences — can 
there  be  any  objects  of  expenditure 
more  likely  tlian  these  to  repay  them¬ 
selves  a  thousand  fold  in  the  improved 
vigor  and  intelligence  which  form  the 
only  sure  basis  of  a  nation’s  greatness? 
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By  “PALAMEDLS.” 

(Prom  the  Cornhill  Magazine.) 


OME  years  ago  the  “Morning 
Post”  coined  the  expression 
“The  Rural  Exodus,”  and  it 
served  well  to  represent  a 
state  of  things  in  the  country  districts 
of  England  which  was  then  deplored 
by  every  thoughtful  man  and  woman 
in  England.  That  condition  of  affairs 
is  unhappily  still  more  conspicuous  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  now,  and  in 
others,  where  it  is  perhaps  less  con¬ 
spicuous,  the  evil  is  almost  as  great  as 
it  is  in  those  villages  where  there  is  no 
melancholy  series  of  derelict  tenements 
to  proclaim,  albeit  silently,  that  the 
habitation  of  the  sons  of  the  soil  knows 
them  no  more.  Year  by  year  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population  of  the  villages  con¬ 
tinues  to  dwindle  away,  and  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  towns  by  men  and 
women  who  are  but  partially  and  spas¬ 
modically  employed  becomes  more 
manifest  and  alarming. 

From  this  in  its  turn  come  a  risen 
as  well  as  a  rising  generation  reared 
in  an  unhealthy  environment,  grown 
and  growing  to  feeble  maturity  without 
an  adequate  supply  of  light,  air  and 
exercise.  Next  come  Royal  Commis¬ 
sions  to  inquire  into  the  physical  de¬ 
generation  of  our  race,  so  that  for  the 
future  the  Blue  Books  may  give  chapter 
and  verse  in  detail  concerning  a  gen¬ 
eral  truth  that  Is  painfully  obvious; 
and  all  the  time  earnest  and  clever  es¬ 
sayists  busy  their  brains  in  seeking  to 
find  the  cause  of  the  desertion  of  the 
country  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  soil,  and  in  striving  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  The  dullness  of  life  in  coun¬ 


try  villages  and  its  deadly  monotony 
is  the  most  favored  explanation  of  the 
exodus. 

In  the  towns  are  to  be  found  abun¬ 
dant  opportunities  for  social  inter¬ 
course,  good  and  bad,  lighted  streets, 
amusements  of  a  hundred  kinds,  many 
of  them  gratuitous,  countless  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  public  benefit.  In  a  word, 
there  is  always  something  to  look  at, 
something  to  rouse  the  interests  of  the 
poorest.  In  the  country  there  is 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  save  the 
daily  round  and  the  common  task,  and 
they  are,  as  Mr,  Henry  James  would 
say,  “of  a  monotony”  which  is  hardly 
to  be  borne.  The  point  at  which  they 
cannot  be  endured  at  all  comes  when 
the  sometime  villager  who  has  pros¬ 
pered — he  who  fails  never  reappears — 
comes  down  in  patronizing  mood,  ex¬ 
tends  his  sympathy  to  his  former  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  expatiates  at  length  upon 
the  contrast  between  the  animation  of 
life  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Birming¬ 
ham,  by  comparison  with  that  of  the 
country. 

Such  being  the  explanation  given,  we 
see  many  most  estimable  efforts  to 
exorcise  the  demon  of  dullness  made 
by  men  and  women  who  fondly  hope 
that,  if  they  succeed,  the  countrymen 
will  stay  in  their  native  villages,  will 
breathe  sweet  air  unfouled  by  smoke, 
will  sleep  in  daintily  clean  rooms  with 
“open  jasmine-muffled  lattices”  (as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  rustic  would  sooner  die 
at  once  than  sleep  in  a  room  with  the 
window  open),  and  will  develop,  with 
the  help  of  the  country’s  boundless 
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store  of  nourishing  food,  the  physical 
health  and  strength  which  are  sadly  to 
seek  in  the  rising  generation.  So  Til¬ 
lage  clubs  are  organized,  and  the 
gentry  devise  concerts  and  theatricals 
in  the  village  school,  and  the  curate 
(the  “leg-break  curate”  of  the  familiar 
story,  and  a  very  useful  member  of  so¬ 
ciety  he  is)  busies  himself  with  his 
cricket  club,  and  so  on. 

Heaven  forbid  that  1  should  say  a 
single  word  to  discourage  any  such  en¬ 
deavors  to  make  life  in  the  villages  a 
trifle  less  dreary,  or  that  I  should  deny 
their  operation  for  good  so  far  as  they 
go.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
exodus  continues,  and  it  continues  be¬ 
cause  dullness  is  but  a  part  of  the  evil 
to  be  contended  against,  is,  in  truth, 
in  far  too  many  parts  of  rural  England, 
the  direct  consequence  of  a  disease 
which  is  always  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  patient  except  when  kindly  sleep 
knits  up  his  raveled  sleave.  The  plain 
and  terrible  truth  of  the  matter  is  that, 
in  districts  far  wider  and  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  the  kind  dwellers  in  towns 
and  casual  visitors  to  our  pretty  vil¬ 
lages  can  be  expected  to  realize,  the 
agricultural  laborer,  his  wife  and  his 
children  are  half-starved  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  life.  Men  do  not 
earn  anything  approaching  to  a  living 
wage,  and  that  is  why  the  best  of  them 
flock  to  the  towns,  many  of  them  to 
be  no  more  seen,  and  why  the  clubs 
and  the  concerts  and  the  theatricals, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  healthy 
gaiety  fail  to  produce  all  the  desired 
effect. 

Panem  et  Circenses  was  an  intelli¬ 
gible  cry;  Circenses  sine  pane  are  an 
unintentional  mockery  and  a  failure. 
That  is  the  hard  and  lamentable  fact, 
and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  known, 
since  the  wisest  of  physicians  cannot 
prescribe  effectually  for  the  body  pol¬ 
itic,  or  for  the  physical  body,  until  the 
disease  has  been  diagnosed  with  pre¬ 
cision. 

To  tell  the  squalid  truth  concerning 
the  life  of  the  country  is  not  the  fash¬ 
ion;  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  pleasant  story 
in  the  telling;  but  it  is  a  plain  duty  to 
make  it  known.  The  locality  concern¬ 


ing  the  social  state  of  which  I  desire  to 
state  some  very  depressing  facts  is, 
perhaps,  exceptional  in  its  misfortunes, 
although  it  is  more  likely  to  be  but  an 
example  in  a  fairly  large  class.  No 
names  will  be  mentioned  that  are  not 
entirely  fictitious,  no  topographical  in¬ 
dications  will  be  given  by  which  a 
stranger  could  discover  our  home  of 
poverty.  A  cap  will  be  fitted  to  no 
man’s  head;  and,  although  facts  care¬ 
fully  ascertained  must  needs  be  stated, 
there  is  no  desire  to  wound  the  suscep¬ 
tibilities  of  any  living  man.  In  fact, 
the  whole  object  of  writing  is  to  make 
public  the  deplorable  state  of  a  hum¬ 
ble  and,  it  is  feared,  not  an  entirely 
exceptional  community,  in  the  hope 
that  wiser  men  than  I  may  be  induced 
to  devise  some  method  for  causing 
that,  which  is  but  too  sadly  true  of  the 
present,  to  be  untrue  and  inconceivable 
in  the  future. 

Broad  roads  of  admirable  surface 
pass  our  village  on  one  side.  Its  long 
street  runs  at  right  angles  to  the 
greatest  of  them.  The  village  is  an 
island,  an  oasis  of  shady  elms,  in  the 
midst  of  an  ocean  of  cornland;  and 
the  cornland  is  some  of  the  deepest  and 
most  fruitful  to  be  found  in  England, 
insomuch  that  there  is  hardly  a  hedge 
or  a  tree  to  be  seen  upon  it,  for  none 
of  it  must  be  wasted.  In  a  good  har¬ 
vest,  even  when  the  corn  has  not  been 
laid,  the  tall  and  close  straw  laughs  at 
reaping  and  binding  machines  designed 
to  garner  the  scanty  crops  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Canadian  prairies.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  the  very  heart  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  community  which  ought  to 
thrive  if  any  agricultural  community 
can  thrive  in  these  islands.  It  has 
manor-house,  parsonages,  big  farm¬ 
houses,  inns,  little  shops,  and  cottages, 
pretty  enough  to  be  reproduced  with¬ 
out  a  particle  of  exaggeration  by  the 
scene-painter.  The  gardens  are  trim 
and  gay;  many  a  cottager  grows  roses 
worthy  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Temple 
show. 

B)oof,  window,  door. 

The  very  flowers  are  sacred  to  the  poor. 

Yes,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  they 
are  sacred  to  the  very  poor,  to  a  com- 
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munity  constantly  underfed  and  con¬ 
stantly  underpaid,  so  that  their  beauty, 
and  the  care  which  it  represents,  are 
the  more  touching.  In  outward  scen¬ 
ery,  indeed,  the  village  is,  like  the 
lady  in  the  old  ballad,  a  cheerful  hyp¬ 
ocrite,  meeting  the  world  with  a  smil¬ 
ing  face,  and  it  looks  for  all  the  world 
prosperous,  tranquil,  and  typical.  Hard 
by,  and  substantially  part  of  the  same 
community,  is  a  hamlet,  situate  eccle¬ 
siastically  in  another  parish,  the  struc¬ 
tures  in  which  practice  no  such  hypoc¬ 
risy,  and  offer  no  consolation  to  the 
most  superficial  observer.  In  it  are  a 
number  of  spacious  houses,  eighteenth 
century  and  earlier,  which  are  being 
permitted,  without  shame  and  without 
hindrance,  to  fall  to  pieces.  Fantastic 
chimneys  of  red  brick,  mellowed  by 
age  and  weather,  lean  in  all  directions; 
leaden  casements,  with  here  and  there 
a  pane  of  cracked  glass,  with  ancient 
catches  of  beautifully  involved  iron¬ 
work,  creak  as  the  wind  stirs  them; 
walls  have  huge  fissures  *in  them; 
roofs,  of  thatch  and  tiles,  are  falling 
away  piecemeal.  The  whole  is  an  un¬ 
speakably  sad  picture  of  neglect  and 
desolation;  if  the  village  street  would 
serve  for  the  scene  of  a  cheerful  rustic 
comedy  of  the  type  of  the  “Country 
Girl,”  the  hamlet  would  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  setting  for  a  tragedy  of  ruin 
and  despair. 

Yet,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  the  vil¬ 
lage  is,  if  anything,  worse  off  than  the 
hamlet,  since  houses  have  no  feelings 
and  it  contains  a  greater  sum  of  human 
misery.  Once  it  boasted  a  resident 
squire,  who  inhabited  the  beautiful 
manor-house,  farming  some  of  his  own 
land,  employing  gardeners,  keepers, 
coachmen,  grooms,  and  indoor  servants. 
But  long  ago  the  manor-house  and  its 
lands  passed  into  the  ownership  of  a 
great  and  good  but  distant  landowner, 
and  here  we  are  on  the  fringe  of  a 
large  estate,  which  is  never  the  part 
best  looked  after.  One  of  our  two  far¬ 
mers  inhabits  the  manor-house,  living 
simply,  but  holding  land  extending 
over  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  acres.  The  second,  a  relative  of  the 
first,  occupies  another  of  the  half¬ 


dozen  farmhouses  of  our  village,  and 
the  remainder  of  them  are  let  to  mid¬ 
dle-class  folk  of  whom,  as  one  of 
them,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
they  are  not  a  tenth  part  as  useful  to 
their  humbler  neighbors  as  working 
farmers  would  be.  They  divide  be¬ 
tween  them  the  service  of  one  or  two 
so-called  gardeners,  they  buy  a  little 
from  the  village  shops,  they  give  some 
employment  to  the  mason  and  the 
blacksmith— there  is  no  carpenter — 
and  that  is  all  the  use  they  are  to  the 
villagers.  In  the  hamlet,  where  five 
farmers  once  lived  and,  presumably, 
made  a  living,  there  is  now  but  one, 
and  his  business  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  farming.  The  hamlet  looks 
the  more  miserable  of  the  two  aggre¬ 
gations  of  buildings,  because  the  farm¬ 
houses  are  empty  and  derelict,  that  is 
all. 

The  dominant  fact  that  remains  is 
that  land  formerly  in  the  hands  of  nine 
or  ten  men,  all  of  them  farming  on  a 
considerable  scale,  is  now  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  two  men,  and  that  their 
power  over  the  people  is  irresistible. 
Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  1 
do  not  say  that  this  power  is  misused 
by  either  of  our  farmers;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  having  regard  to  the  influence 
which  they  might  exert,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  Interfere  openly  but  little. 
The  fact  is  they  have  no  need  to  inter¬ 
fere,  for  the  people  understand  that 
their  masters  have  absolute  control 
over  their  little  destinies,  and  they  are 
only  too  anxious  to  find  out  how  to 
humor  the  wishes  of  those  who  have 
the  power  of  giving  employment,  and 
of  taking  it  away.  “You  may  say  as 
if  you  offends  one  you  offends  ahl,” 
said  a  laborer  to  me  not  long  since.  It 
put  the  whole  position  in  a  nutshell. 

Village  and  hamlet,  then,  shall  live 
under  a  system  of  silent  despotism: 
but  that,  in  itself,  is  no  fatal  obstacle 
to  happiness.  Some  wise  man  (Hume, 
if  memory  serves  correctly)  has  ex¬ 
plained  that  under  a  despotism  that  is 
good  the  conditions  of  life  may  be 
every  whit  as  tolerable  as  in  the  most 
absolutely  free  of  democracies.  I  do 
not  say  that  our  despotism  is,  in  Itself 
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or  in  feeling,  an  unkindly  one,  or  that 
our  despots  do  not  do  their  duty  to 
their  subjects  according  to  their  lights. 
But  “by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,”  and  when  I  look  at  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  in  our  village  community 
I  cannot  help  wishing  that  there  were 
just  a  little  more  competition,  just  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
who  demanded  the  work  of  the  laborer. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  all-important 
question  of  wages.  I  read  with  admira¬ 
tion  in  official  books  that  recent  inves¬ 
tigation  has  shown  the  average  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  agricultural  laborer  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  16s.  a  week.  When  I  knew 
country  life  familiarly  in  Anglesey  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  an  agricultural 
laborer,  hired  by  the  half-year,  received 
£36  a  year  and  his  board  and  lodging; 
the  lodging,  it  is  true,  was  rough,  and 
so  was  the  food,  but  this  last  was 
abundant.  In  Carnarvonshire,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  slate  quarries 
with  their  demand  for  labor,  wages 
were  a  trifle  higher.  In  “Highways 
and  Byways  in  Sussex,”  Mr.  E.  V,  Lu¬ 
cas  gives  a  delightful  and  obviously  au¬ 
thentic  account,  which  I  transcribe 
minus  dialect,  of  the  conditions  of  the 
laborer’s  life  in  Sussex  thirty  years 
ago. 

“Out  in  the  morning  at  four  o’clock. 
Mouthful  of  bread  and  cheese  and  pint  of 
ale.  Then  off  to  the  harvest  field.  Reap¬ 
ing  and  mowing  till  eight.  Then  morning 
breakfast  and  small  beer.  Breakfast— a 
piece  of  fat  pork  as  thick  as  your  hat  Is 
wide.  Then  work  till  ten  o’clock;  then  a 
mouthful  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  pint 
of  strong  beer.  Work  till  twelve.  Then 
at  dinner  In  the  farmhouse;  sometimes  a 
leg  of  mutton,  sometimes  a  piece  of  ham 
and  plum  pudding.  Then  work  till  five; 
then  a  nunch  and  a  quart  of  ale.  Nunch 
was  cheese.  ’Twas  skimmed  cheese 
though.  Then  work  till  sunset;  then  home 
and  have  supper  and  a  pint  of  ale.” 

This  was  in  harvest  time,  when 
wages  and  work  are  apt  to  be  heavy, 
and  one  is  permitted  to  hope  that  the 
call  upon  dura  messorum  ilia  was  not 
always  so  severe.  But  it  is  stated  that 
the  wages  of  the  regular  servants,  the 
men  “in  the  house,”  who  were  of 
course  boarded  and  lodged,  were  from 
£3  10s.  to  £2  10s.  per  month;  or  much 
the  same  as  those  of  Anglesey.  Of  the 


Sussex  of  to-day  I  cannot  speak  with  I 
knowledge,  but  I  do  not  think  the  An¬ 
glesey  wages  have  fallen  much,  if  at  1 
all.  ^ 

Let  us  contrast,  not  Sussex  in  the  j 
golden  days,  not  North  Wales  (which, 
being  largely  pastoral,  has  felt  depres-  i 
Sion  less  severely  than  agricultural  i 

EIngland),  but  the  official  average  with  ] 
that  of  our  little  community.  There  is  ] 

not  a  laborer  in  the  village  who  would 
not  regard  16s.  a  week  as  wealth  be¬ 
yond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  The  so- 
called  gardener  of  whom  I  employ  an 
aliquot  part  (he  sometimes  “gives  me 
an  extra  day,”  totidem  verbis,  at  a 
price)  earns  the  princely  sum  of  half- 
a-crown  per  diem  from  me,  and  I  have 
been  accused  of  raising  the  tariff.  He 
is  much  richer  than  his  neighbors,  and 
once,  when  I  was  discussing  with  him 
the  problem  how  those  in  the  stratum 
below  him  contrived  to  live  at  all,  he 
propounded  the  opinion,  “I  think  every 
man  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  two  bob 
a  day.”  That  is  surely  a  sufficiently 
modest  ambition.  Unfortunately,  those 
who  attain  to  it  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween. 

The  average  wages  of  laborers — cart¬ 
ers  earn  a  shilling  or  two  more — are 
10s.  precisely.  They  are  hired  by  the 
week,  and,  if  the  weather  is  so  wet 
that  “us  .can’t  get  on  the  laand,”  and 
there  is  no  work  available  under  cover, 
they  lose  a  day’s  wages.  In  winter  su¬ 
perfluous  hands  are  turned  off,  just  as 
they  are  at  manufactories  and  works 
when  employment  is  slack.  Cottage 
rent  is  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.;  club  pay¬ 
ments  must  be  kept  up  at  all  hazards 
by  men  whose  earnings  are  thus  small 
and  precarious.  That  men  so  situated 
contrive  to  exist  and  to  bring  up  their 
families  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle; 
but  it  is  a  miracle  of  hardship  and  of 
patience  under  constant  suffering. 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  although 
this  is  the  harsh  letter  of  the  laborer’s 
contract  of  service,  there  is  room  for 
generous  interpretation  of  it.  Room, 
indeed,  there  is  in  abundance,  but  it 
remains  unoccupied.  Here  is  a  case  of 
very  recent  occurrence  in  our  village, 
followed  by  another,  not  so  recent  and 
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not  in  our  village,  to  show  that  our 
farmer  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  the  district.  Not  long 
before  the  March  quarter-day  the  wife 
of  a  stalwart  young  laborer  receiving 
10s.  a  week  presented  him  with  twins. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  bitten  in 
the  hand  while  handling  a  rat  incau¬ 
tiously.  The  wound  did  not  heal  rap¬ 
idly,  probably  because  the  man’s  blood 
was  poor  from  inadequate  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  an  abscess  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  work  and  “go  on  his  club” 
immediately  before  quarter-day.  A 
quarterly  payment  being  due,  the  club 
officers  were  clearly  bound  to  deduct 
that  from  the  first  payment  of  sick 
benefit,  which  left  exactly  2s.  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  incapacitated  man, 
with  a  wife  and  twins,  for  a  week’s  sus¬ 
tenance.  But  Is.  lOd.  were  due  him  for 
wages,  and  of  that  his  master  deducted 
Is.  for  a  week’s  rent  of  the  cottage. 
That  was  the  last  straw,  and  I  protest 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  my 
heart  bleeds  or  my  blood  boils  to  hear 
that  this  finely  built  and  sturdy  young 
fellow  broke  down  altogether,  and  for¬ 
got  that  he  was  a  man,  over  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  that  shilling. 

Was  this  an  act  of  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer,  a  man  who  holds 
many  hundreds  of  acres  and  owns  some 
of  them  in  fee,  a  man  who  knew  that 
he  was  absolutely  safe  of  his  rent,  un¬ 
less  the  laborer  died,  in  the  long  run? 
Certainly  it  was  not  an  act  of  con¬ 
scious  cruelty.  It  was  but  conduct  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
country.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  near 
another  village  in  the  same  county,  a 
laborer  engaged  in  the  task  of  “shroud¬ 
ing”  an  elm  (cutting  off  the  side 
branches  for  firewood  and  pea-sticks) 
fell  from  his  perch  and  lay  unconscious 
until  somebody  found  him  and  took 
him  home.  Not  permanently  the  worse 
for  his  fall,  he  returned  to  work  in  a 
day  or  two  and  went  to  receive  his 
wages  as  usual  on  pay-day.  To  whom 
his  master - 

“John,  do  ee  mind  about  what  time 
it  wor  as  ee  fell  down?” 

“I  think  it  wor  just  about  eleven.” 

And  the  wages  for  that  day,  meagre 


as  they  would  have  been  anyhow,  were 
reduced  pro  rata. 

Even  when  the  laborer  is  not  laid 
up  by  illness  or  accident,  when  it  is  not 
too  wet  to  go  on  the  land,  and  when 
he  is  not  turned  off  as  a  superfiuous 
hand  in  the  winter,  he  has  a  cruel 
struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet.  He 
and  his  family  subsist  for  the  most 
part,  and  to  quite  as  great  an  extent 
as  the  Irish  peasant,  on  potatoes,  the 
produce  of  the  allotment;  and  when  the 
potato  crop  is  poor  and  diseased,  as  it 
was  all  but  universally  last  year,  by 
reason  of  the  wet,  his  uncomplaining 
suffering  is  pitiful.  One  reads  about 
gaunt  faces  in  connection  with  import¬ 
ant  strikes,  in  which  strike  pay  is 
equal  to  full  wages  in  our  village,  but 
one  sees  them  here.  Recently,  when  a 
spell  of  fine  weather  in  early  spring 
caused  all  the  hands  turned  off  for  the 
winter  to  be  in  demand,  I  failed  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  cheery  face  of  a  carter  who 
touched  his  hat  to  me  at  the  station; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  while  that  I 
realized  the  face  to  be  that  of  a  man 
turned  off  for  the  winter,  to  whom  I 
had  given  a  few  days’  work,  not  for 
charity,  but  in  my  own  interests,  at 
Christmas  time.  He  had  been  ema¬ 
ciated,  worn  with  hunger  in  fact;  he 
was  now  an  entirely  changed  man. 

Sometimes  we  are  able  to  do  some 
small  act  of  kindness  by  way  of  alle¬ 
viating  the  prevailing  suffering,  some¬ 
times  to  give  work,  the  results  of  which 
enure  for  our  own  benefit,  and  in  each 
case  the  resultant  gratitude  is  touching 
in  the  extreme.  It  is  no  mere  matter 
of  lip-service.  Our  villagers,  indeed, 
civil  and  soft-spoken  though  they  are 
as  a  rule,  are  not  voluble,  and  their 
vocabulary  is  limited.  Those  who  are 
voluble  are  usually  impostors  also.  In 
the  case  of  the  others  the  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters  comes  back  after 
many  days.  One  cannot  boast  effect¬ 
ively  over  a  pseudonym — and  it  is  clear 
that  I  must  use  one — and  there  is  no 
matter  for  boasting  in  the  fact  that, 
last  year,  we  gave  milk  for  a  month 
or  so  to  support  the  fourteenth  puny 
child  of  a  woman  whose  husband 
earned  12s.  a  week. 
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But  in  the  autumn  came  humble 
presents  of  cans  of  blackberries  and  of 
mushrooms.  Again  to  my  friend  of 
the  changed  countenance  I  gave  noth¬ 
ing  but  work  and  very  modest  pay.  But 
it  happened  that  the  work  was  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  an  ancient  ditch,  and  in  it 
he  found  a  copper  coin,  a  token  proba¬ 
bly,  bearing  a  representation  of  Lady 
Godiva,  in  which  we  were  interested. 
He  said  little  or  nothing;  but  a  day  or 
two  later  he  brought  as  an  offering  a 
bag  containing  some  score  of  ancient 
coins,  or  coins  more  or  less  ancient, 
which  he  had  turned  up  with  his  spade 
in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  labor. 
It  seemed  almost  a  shame  to  accept 
them;  but  to  have  refused  them  would 
have  been  to  inflict  a  grievous  wound. 

Our  villagers  marry  and  are  given 
in  marriage,  and  the  potato  diet,  as  in 
Ireland,  is  accompanied  by  large  fami¬ 
lies;  but  it  is  regarded  as  part  of  the 
natural  course  of  events  that  death 
should  thin  those  families  abundantly. 
“I  do  hope,”  said  a  ministering  kins¬ 
woman  of  the  mother  of  twins,  “that  if 
the  Lard  takes  either  of  ’em,  it’ll  be 
the  little  gell.”  To  a  friendly  sugges¬ 
tion  concerning  the  danger  of  allowing 
father,  mother  and  twins  to  occupy  the 
same  bed,  she  lent  an  approving  ear, 
but  not  by  reason  of  the  danger  of 
overlying.  She  herself,  in  days  of 
motherhood  long  gone  by,  had  nursed 
children  when  she  had  no  sustenance 
for  herself  or  for  them  beyond  hot 
water  run  through  a  teapot  containing 
a  few  crusts  of  bread.  The  pathos  of 
these  simple  facts  needs  no  emphasis. 

In  one  respect  our  village  is  better 
off  than  many  another  in  these  parts 
that  is  more  prosperous.  Milk  can  be 
bought;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  dwellers  in  towns,  that  is  by  no 
means  the  universal  experience  in  the 
country.  Within  ten  miles  is  another 
village,  where  no  milk  could  be  bought 
until  the  parson,  rightly  seeing  how 
wrong  it  was  that  children  should  be 
reared  without  the  chance  of  absorb¬ 
ing  the  one  food  which  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  proper  development  of  a 
child,  himself  established  a  dairy  and 
sold  the  milk.  His  successor,  being  a 


\ 

townsman  pure  and  simple,  does  not  j 

keep  cows,  would  indeed  probably  lose  I 

a  good  deal  of  money  if  he  did,  and  ^ 

the  village  which  could  afford  to  buy  ^ 

milk,  is  reduced  to  the  condensed  stuff 
again.  It  is  said  to  be  very  nutritious;  | 

but,  as  one  soon  discovers  at  sea,  it  be-  i 

comes  monotonous  to  the  point  of  nau-  < 

sea.  Here  milk  is  to  be  bought  by  | 

those  who  have  the  money;  but  such  ! 

luxury  as  the  delivery  of  milk  at  the  • 

consumer’s  door  is  unheard  of.  Nor  is  - 

the  supply  always  to  be  relied  upon,  for 
during  the  last  winter,  when  the  few 
milksellers  had  apparently  conspired 
to  have  most  of  their  cows  dry  simul¬ 
taneously,  even  our  modest  supply  by 
the  day  could  not  be  got  from  one  es¬ 
tablishment,  but  had  to  be  contributed 
by  two. 

Sanitation  is,  it  needs  hardly  to  be 
said,  held  to  be  a  matter  of  no  import¬ 
ance,  and  neither  village  nor  hamlet 
has  any  uniform  system  of  drainage. 

Some  of  us  use  cesspools,  others  do 
without  them,  and  nobody  cares  much. 
Epidemics,  when  they  come,  are  severe; 
but  they  are  regarded  as  a  “judgment,” 
as  indeed,  being  the  just  punishment  of 
neglect,  they  are;  but  that  is  not  what 
those  who  use  the  term  intend  to  con¬ 
vey. 

Substantially,  too,  there  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply  for  a  population  of 
some  hundreds  of  persons.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  a  village  pump,  fully  half  a 
mile  distant  from  some  of  the  cottages, 
of  which  the  water  is  officially 
described  as  “passable”  and  no  more. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  wells,  most 
of  them  suspect,  some  of  them  con¬ 
demned  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  sani¬ 
tary  authority.  For  my  own  part  I 
have  “two  wells  of  excellent  water,” 
according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  house  now  mine  was  for¬ 
merly  offered  for  sale,  but  on  analysis, 
when  there  had  not  been  any  chance  of 
pollution  for  years  from  the  house, 
which  was  empty,  or  from  middens  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  it,  for  there  were  none, 
it  was  condemned  without  hesitation 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  gravely  pol¬ 
luted  by  nitrites.  So  we  get  water  for 
the  house,  as  a  favor,  from  a  neighbor 
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whose  well  is  placed  above  the  midden 
and  pigsties,  which  probably  poison 
mine.  Even  that  we  dare  not  analyze; 
and  there  are  many  cottages  which 
have  no  water  supply  at  all. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  illegal 
state  of  things;  that  owners  are  bound 
to  supply  water  if  it  can  be  done  “at 
reasonable  cost”  and  so  on.  The 
answer  is  that  a  laborer  at  10s.  a  week 
cannot  afford  to  set  the  law  in  motion 
at  all;  least  of  all  can  he  do  so  when 
the  defendant  landlord  is  also  his  em¬ 
ployer.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the 
authority  which  is  supposed  to  look  to 
these  matters  is  local,  it  is  idle  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  anything  will  be  done;  for  the 
question  whether  money  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  lies  with  the  largest  ratepayers, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and,  to  put  the 
matter  bluntly,  they  are  too  ignorant 
to  care  whether  the  water  they  drink 
themselves  is  pure,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  public  water  supply  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  others  principally  at  their 
cost.  This  particular  danger,  that  of 
permitting  local  government  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  keeping  down  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  locally,  is,  however,  so 
far-reaching  in  its  ramifications  that  it 
must  not  be  entered  into  here. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  written 
to  show  that  in  one  of  the  parts  of 
England  most  bountifully  endowed  by 
nature  the  rural  exodus  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  natural  process  in 
the  world.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is,  not 


so  much  that  the  process  continues, 
as  that  it  does  not  go  on  much  faster. 
For  my  own  part,  frankly  I  do  what  I 
can  by  advice  to  accelerate  it  on  ra¬ 
tional  lines,  pointing  out  to  young  fel¬ 
lows  that  in  this  or  that  county  there 
is  a  demand  for  labor  at  far  better 
wages  than  can  be  earned  here,  and 
that,  to  a  young  man  who  respects 
himself,  life  in  the  army  offers  a  far 
better  position  than  can  be  obtained  in 
our  village.  But  they  will  not  go.  “I 
don’t  think  I  should  like  to  leave  the 
village”  is  the  stock  answer,  even  when 
one  suggests  a  lucrative  job  at  some 
place  within  a  short  distance. 

In  fact  the  system  has  entered  into 
their  souls,  as  it  entered  into  those  of 
their  fathers  before  them,  and  there  is 
no  spirit  left  in  them.  It  is  a  desperate 
and  a  pitiable  state  of  things,  for 
which,  possibly,  there  may  be  a  rem¬ 
edy;  although,  to  be  frank,  none  sug¬ 
gests  itself  to  me.  Why,  then,  do  I 
write?  Partly,  it  may  be,  by  way  of 
relieving  my  mind,  and  in  the  faint 
hope  that  wiser  heads,  face  to  face 
with  facts,  may  be  more  fruitful  of  sug¬ 
gestion  than  I  can  be;  but  principally 
because  it  is  desirable  to  prove  that, 
while  the  rural  exodus  is  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mischievous  movement 
generally,  there  are  districts  in  which 
it  would  be  outrageous  to  attempt  to 
check  it,  in  which  it  is  even  a  matter 
of  duty  to  speed  it,  until  such  a  time 
as  the  laborer  in  those  districts  shall 
cease  to  be  half  starved  all  his  life’s 
days. 
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East  to  West,  beginning,  say,  in  As-  four  times  as  iarge  as  that  of  the 
Syria,  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  and  mov-  United  States;  but  we  may  look  for- 
ing  gradually  westward  through  Asia  ward  with  confidence  to  a  time  when 
Minor  and  Greece  to  Italy,  and  on  to  the  population  of  the  United  States 

France,  Germany  and  England.  The  will  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of 

great  mercantile  cities  have  risen  in  a  Europe. 

somewhat  similar  series.  Babylon  No  reasonable  man,  therefore,  can 
itself.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Sardes  and  expect  that  the  commerce  of  America 

Smyrna,  Athens,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  and  that  of  Europe  will  retain  their 

now  London,  have  been  successively  present  proportions.  Prophecies  are 
pre-eminent  in  the  world  of  commerce  dangerous,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  it 
and  finance.  were  certain  that  the  population  and 

In  the  last  century  a  new  Power  has  wealth  of  America  must  grow  more 
sprung  up,  that  of  the  United  States;  rapidly  than  those  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  our-  That  they  should  do  so  will  be  no 

selves  whether  England,  France  and  injury;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  an 

Germany  are  destined  in  their  turn  to  advantage,  to  Europeans.  The  real 
be  eclipsed.  question  which  concerns  us  is  not 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  to  compare  whether  we  shall  continue  to  make  as 
any  one  of  these  countries  with  the  rapid  material  progress  as  America — 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  area  of  that  cannot  reasonably  be  expected — 
the  United  States  is  3,550,000  square  but  whether  we  shall  continue  to  make 
miles,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  121,-  satisfactory  progress  in  literature, 
000  only;  about  equal  to  that  of  the  science,  commerce,  and,  in  fact,  in  the 

one  State  of  New  York.  The  area  of  various  elements  which  combine  to 

Europe,  as  a  whole,  is  about  3,800,000  make  up  the  comfort,  happiness,  char- 
square  miles,  and  the  statistics  of  the  acter,  and  in  one  word  the  civilization. 
United  States  of  America  should,  there-  of  a  people.  The  future  of  Europe  will 
fore,  be  compared  not  with  individual  depend  on  many  conditions  which  it 
States  of  Europe,  but  with  Europe  as  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  within 
a  whole.  the  limits  of  an  article,  and  I  will  only 

Moreover,  the  United  States  have  call  attention  to  two  aspects  of  the 
still  enormous  areas  of  virgin  soil,  problem. 

which  are  capable  of  maintaining  far  In  the  first  place,  most  European 
more  than  their  present  population,  countries  raise  against  themselves  arti- 
We  must  then  expect,  we  ought  to  flclal  barlers  to  progress  by  their  pro- 
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tective  duties.  This  does  not,  indeed, 
appily  to  us,  or  to  one  or  two  other 
European  countries — Holland,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

But  though  the  United  States  have 
unfortunately  for  themselves  adopted  a 
protective  and  retrograde  policy  as  re¬ 
gards  the  outside  world,  yet  between 
the  States  themselves,  from  Canada  on 
the  north  to  Mexico  on  the  south,  abso¬ 
lute  Free  Trade  prevails.  The  logic  is 
not  apparent.  Why  is  it  wise  to  have 
Free  Trade  from  Massachusetts  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and 
then  draw  the  line?  If  heavy  duties 
against  Canada  and  Great  Britain  ben¬ 
efit  New  York,  why  not  against  Cali¬ 
fornia?  Protective  duties  are  not 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  Rev¬ 
enue  from  customs  duties  is  quite  com¬ 
patible  with  Free  Trade.  Excise  duties 
are  a  most  important  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  income.  Still,  as  between  the 
States  in  the  Union,  Free  Trade  exists, 
to  their  great  advantage.  It  is  the 
greatest  Free  Trade  area  in  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  States  of 
Europe  have  built  up  against  one  an¬ 
other  a  complex  and  mischievous  net¬ 
work  of  duties  which  are  most  in¬ 
jurious,  and  a  serious  impediment  to 
progress.  Fiscal  wars  are  only  less 
fatal  than  military  wars.  This  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  contents  of  a  recent 
Blue  Book.  The  most  important  cases 
of  retaliation  in  recent  years  have  been 
the  tariff  wars  between  France  and 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Russia,  and 
France  and  Italy. 

In  July,  1903,.  Lord  Lansdowne  in¬ 
structed  our  representatives  at  Paris, 
Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin  and  Berne 
to  furnish  reports  summarizing  “the 
history  of  these  conflicts,  and  indi¬ 
cating  their  origin,  duration  and  final 
results,  both  upon  the  tariffs  of  the 
two  contending  countries,  and  in  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  them.” 

The  result  Is  a  most  instructive 
series  of  reports — two  from  Paris,  one 
each  from  Rome,  Berne,  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg,  collected  in  a  Blue  Book — 
which  ought  certainly  to  serve  as  a 
warning,  and  which  brings  out  clearly 


that  in  tariff  wars,  as  in  others,  the 
only  question  is  which  of  the  two  com¬ 
batants  will  suffer  the  more. 

As  regards  the  Franco-Swiss  fiscal 
war,  our  representative  at  Paris  re¬ 
ports  that  it  resulted  in  heavy  losses 
on  both  sides,  and  “that  the  trade  rela¬ 
tions  between  France  and  Switzerland 
have  not  even  yet  recovered  their  pros¬ 
perity  of  thirteen  years  ago.”  The 
Franco-Italian  war  tells  the  same  tale. 
The  results  of  this  tariff  war,  says  our 
ambassador  at  Paris  (Sir  E.  Monson), 
were  “as  disastrous  as  those  arising 
from  the  (fiscal)  war  between  France 
and  Switzerland.” 

Lastly,  the  Russo-German  tariff  war 
had  just  the  same  effect.  It  was  acute, 
but  did  not  last  long,  for  the  state 
of  matters  became  intolerable — “the 
sharpness  of  the  lesson  which  it  taught 
helped  to  render  both  parties  more 
ready  to  come  to  terms;”  and  Sir 
Frank  Lascelles,  our  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  expressed  the  hope  “that  in 
future  the  danger  of  a  rupture  may 
perhaps  be  diminished  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  gained.  .  .  .  The  lessons  then 
learned  may  help  to  remind  both  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  loss  which  such  a  war 
entails.” 

Let  us  hope  that  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy,  Russia  and  Germany  may 
profit  by  their  dearly  bought  expe¬ 
rience. 

“Retaliation”  is  seriously  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  as  a  general  policy  in 
substitution  for  Free  Trade.  I  trust 
that  every  one  who  is  inclined  to  sup¬ 
port  it  will  “read,  mark,  learn  and  in¬ 
wardly  digest”  this  most  interesting 
and  instructive  Blue  Book. 

The  fiscal  problem  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  important  which  Europe  can 
study;  and  the  second  consideration  to 
‘which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is 
equally  pressing.  A  change  in  the 
present  military  policy  of  Europe  Is 
absolutely  necessary;  Is,  indeed,  a  sine 
qua  non,  not  only  if  progress  is  to  be 
made,  but  if  disaster  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  future  of  any  country  depends 
upon  many  things — on  the  energy  and 
Industry,  the  prudence  and  character  of 
its  people.  So  far  as  the  energy  and 
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industry  of  our  countrymen  are  con¬ 
cerned,  1  see  no  cause  for  uneasiness. 
I  wish  I  was  as  satisfied  with  reference 
to  prudence  and  economy.  In  ten  years 
we  have  increased  our  national  ex¬ 
penditure  by  £70,000,000,  and  our  local 
expenditure  also  by  £70,000,000,  making 
a  total  increase  of  £140,000,000. 

In  the  same  period  our  military  and 
naval  expenditure  has  risen  in  round 
numbers  £50,000,000.  Yet  Lord  Roberts, 
recently  at  Liverpool,  repeating  and 
emphasizing  what  he  said  six  months 
previously  in  the  House  of  Lords,  told 
us  that  “our  armed  forces  as  a  body 
were  as  absolutely  unfitted  and  unpre¬ 
pared  for  war  as  they  were  in  1899. 
You  will  not  suppose  I  committed  my¬ 
self  to  such  a  statement  without  being 
deeply  concerned  of  its  truth;  and  I 
repeat  it  to  you  now,  with  equal  con¬ 
viction  and  with  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  dangers  it  implies.” 

He  substituted,  indeed,  the  words 
“the  nation”  for  the  phrase  “the  armed 
forces  as  a  body,”  his  reason  being 
“that  these  words  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  implying  that  the  tactical 
lessons  of  the  war  have  not  been  taken 
to  heart  by  the  regular  army — an  en¬ 
tirely  erroneous  idea,  and  one  which  I 
have  no  wish  to  convey.” 

Now  in  1898-9  our  naval  and  military 
expenditure  was  £44,000,000,  and  in 
19U4-5  was  £65,000,000  (apart  from 
extra  receipts),  which  would  make  a 
large  addition.  If  we  are  no  better 
prepared,  what  has  become  of  the 
£21,000,000? 

Even  in  1898-9  our  military  and 
naval  expenditure  was  £4,000,000  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

But  this  is  not  all;  we  have  the  curi¬ 
ous  fact,  to  which  attention  has  been 
called  by  Sir  C.  Dilke,  “that  we  spend 
a  large  amount  of  money  upon  military 
services  through  votes  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  borne  upon  Civil  Service 
Estimates.  The  IiV>reign  Office  have 
military  forces  in  Uganda  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  forces  paid  for  from 
Army  Estimates  in  Central  Africa,  and 
wholly  different  in  their  nature  from 
mere  military  police.  They  are  com¬ 
manded  by  army  officers  lent  to  the 


Foreign  Office  for  that  purpose.  The 
Colonial  Office  have  the  West  Africa 
Frontier  Force,  similarly  disciplined 
and  commanded;  and  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
have  at  various  times  informed  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to 
pressure  exercised  by  questions,  that  it 
must  be  computed  that  the  country 
maintains  from  20,000  to  25,000  men, 
costing  about  a  million  a  year — men 
who  are  paid  for  and  money  which  is 
borne  on  Civil  Service  Estimates.  The 
figures  in  detail  are  not  yet  very  ac¬ 
curately  ascertainable.  The  largest  and 
most  costly  portion  of  our  forces  borne 
on  Civil  Estimates,  the  West  Africa 
Frontier  Force,  is  quite  new,  and  al¬ 
though  its  strength  is  settled,  its  aver¬ 
age  yearly  cost  is  not  yet  well  known.” 

Moreover,  he  continues: 

“The  services  of  the  Egyptian  Army, 
largely  officered  by  British  officers,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  being  in  part  available 
for  the  maintenance  in  the  Soudan  of  a 
British  supremacy  in  a  Briti.sh  sphere  of 
influence,  and  I  am  mr.king  no  allowance 
for  the  cost  of  the  Egyptian  Army. 

“Our  real  forces,  in  the  event  of  a  .seri¬ 
ous  war,  are  also  swelled  by  the  levie.s 
of  some  British  Protectorates  under  the 
Forelgrn  Office,  such  as  Zanzibar,  of 
which  again  I  take  no  account. 

“I  have  tried  to  exclude  everything  that 
is  Intangible  and  take  wl.at  is  definite 
alone.  But  It  is  necessary  to  mention 
these  additional  forces  and  charges  and 
to  bear  them  in  mind.” 

These  facts  strongly  support  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four’s  contention  that  we  are  prac¬ 
tically  safe  from  attack. 

It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  the 
force  each  nation  requires  depends 
greatly  on  that  of  other  countries. 
Now  the  increase  in  our  armaments 
has  been  far  greater  than  in  those  of 
France  or  Germany — indeed,  double 
those  of  France  and  Germany  put  to¬ 
gether.  France  is  friendly  and  peace¬ 
ful.  Germany  has  nothing  to  gain 
which  could  possibly  recompense  her 
for  the  enormous  risk  of  a  war  with 
us.  Putting  aside  all  other  considera¬ 
tions,  it  would,  indeed,  be  an  act  of 
madness. 

The  danger  of  any  attack  on  our  In¬ 
dian  frontier  is  obviously  much  re- 
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duced,  if  not  removed,  by  recent  events. 
But  though  other  European  countries 
have  not  increased  their  armaments  so 
much  as  we  have,  yet  their  expenditure 
is  very  great,  and  in  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult,  not  to  say  im¬ 
possible,  to  compare  exactly  the  forces 
or  expenditure  of  different  countries. 

The  different  conditions  of  military 
service,  the  divisions  into  Regular 
army.  Militia,  Volunteers,  Reserves, 
Landwehr,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
different  modes  of  keeping  the  ac¬ 
counts  on  the  other,  interpose  insuper¬ 
able  difficulties,  and  the  comparison 
can  only  be  approximate.  This  is, 
however,  the  less  material  as  the  con¬ 
trast  is  so  enormous. 

The  United  States  of  America  have 
107,000  men  in  their  Army  and  Navy, 
costing  £40,000,000.  We,  in  the  dis¬ 
united  States  of  Europe,  have  some 
4,000,000  men  on  our  so-called  “peace” 
establishment,  and  spend  annually  over 
£250,000,000. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
is  about  90,000,000,  that  of  Europe 
about  350,000,000.  With,  in  round 
numbers,  about  four  times  the  popula¬ 
tion,  we  have,  therefore,  forty  times 
the  number  of  men  under  arms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  so-called  “peace”  estab- 


lishment  of  the 

principal 

States  of 

Europe: 

Men 

Annual 

Country. 

Under  Arms. 

Cost. 

United  States  .... 

. .  107,000 

£40,000,000 

Europe: 

United  Kingdom.. 

.  420,000 

65,000,000 

Russia  . 

.  1,160,000 

46,500,000 

Oermany  . 

.  061,000 

43,800,000 

France  . 

.  620,000 

41,000,000 

Austria-Hungary. . 

.  3W,000 

19,400,000 

Italy  . 

.  305,900 

17,000,000 

Spain  . 

.  100,000 

6,700,000 

Norway  and  Sweden  73,000 

5,500,000 

Turkey  . 

.  370,000 

4,800,000 

Holland . 

35,000 

3,650,000 

Portugal  . 

34,000 

2,600,000 

Belgium  . 

.  60,000 

2,500,000 

Switzerland . 

.  148,000 

1,300,000 

Greece  . 

23,000 

1,200,000 

Denmark  . 

14,000 

1,200,000 

Bulgaria  . 

43,000 

1,000,000 

The  number  of  men  on  the  “war” 


establishment,  all  of  whom  are  taken 
for  some  part  of  the  time  from  their 
peaceful  avocations,  is  far  greater, 
something,  indeed,  over  20,000,000. 

In  fact,  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic 
are  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  other  a  number  of  separate  States, 
not  only  not  united,  but  in  some  cases 
hostile,  torn  by  jealousies  and  suspi¬ 
cions,  hatred  and  ill-will;  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  more  or  less  encumbered 
like  medieval  knights  by  their  own 
armor.  Patriotism — national  feeling— 
is  a  great  quality,  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing,  if  not  nobler,  at  any  rate  wider 
and  more  generous,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world  more  necessary,  and  yet 
unfortunately  much  rarer,  and  that  is 
international  good  feeling. 

Happily,  however,  of  late  years  a 
strong  conviction  has  been  growing  up, 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  create  better 
relations  between  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

This  is  no  mere  matter  of  sentiment, 
and  when  I  say  mere  matter  of  senti¬ 
ment  I  do  not  intend  to  undervalue  sen¬ 
timent,  but  use  the  word  “mere”  to 
imply  that  it  is  no  matter  of  sentiment 
only.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity,  as  we  shall  find  out  sooner 
or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for 
us  all. 

We  talk  of  foreign  nations,  but  in 
fact  there  are  no  really  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  interests  of  nations  arc  so 
interwoven,  we  are  bound  together  by 
such  strong,  if  sometimes  almost  in¬ 
visible,  threads,  that  if  one  suffers  all 
suffer,  if  one  flourish,  it  is  good  for 
the  rest. 

Moreover,  this  is  especially  true  of 
England.  We  have  immense  invest¬ 
ments  all  over  the  world;  our  mer¬ 
chants  are  in  all  lands;  we  have  built 
the  railways  and  gasworks  in  almost 
every  country.  It  would  have  a  melan¬ 
choly  interest  if  we  could  calculate 
how  much  the  Russo-Japanese  war  has 
cost  us.  It  is  said  that  in  Argentina 
our  investments  amount  to  more  than 
£50,000,000. 

The  late  Lord  Derby  once  said  that 
the  grreatest  of  British  interests  was 
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peace.  And  so  it  is;  not  merely  that 
we  should-  be  at  peace  ourselves,  but 
that  other  countries  should  he  at  peace 
also. 

But  if  European  nations  are  always 
carrying  on  what  our  Ambassador  at 
Paris  once  called  a  series  of  pinpricks, 
the  end  is  inevitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  better  state  of 
things  is  surely  not  beyond  the  range 
of  possibilities.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  feeling  between  England  and 
France  was  very  bitter,  owing  mainly 
to  newspaper  articles  doing  fiends’ 
work,  and  creating  ill-will.  Thanks  to 
wiser  counsels  these  misunderstandings 
have  been  cleared  away,  and  a  better 
and  happier  state  of  things  exists.  If 
any  difference  arises,  we  shall  ap¬ 
proach  the  question  as  friends,  and  I 
doubt  not  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
will  be  made. 

More  recently  a  similar  estrange¬ 
ment,  which,  however,  happily  was  not 
BO  acute  or  widespread,  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  up  between  England  and  Germany. 

The  strong  desire  for  a  better  feeling 
gave  rise  to  the  recent  meeting  in 
Westminster,  and  the  friendly  senti¬ 
ments  there  expressed  have  met  with 
a  most  cordial  response  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  At  Berlin,  at  Co¬ 
logne,  at  Frankfort,  at  Hamburg,  at 
Munich  and  elsewhere — in  fact,  at  all 
the  great  commercial  centers  of  Ger¬ 
many,  meetings  have  been  held  and 
resolutions  passed  expressing  the  warm 
desire  to  maintain  not  only  peace  but 
friendship  with  this  country. 

The  basis  of  our  movement  to  foster 
a  better  feeling  between  the  great  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  seems  to  have  been 
much  misunderstood.  It  is  no  question 
of  supporting  one  country  against  an¬ 
other.  It  does  not  concern  govern¬ 
ments,  but  alms  at  creating  a  better 
feeling  between  nations.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  various  letters  alleging,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  has  been  publicly  stated,  that 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  Prince  Buelow,  are  unfriendly  to 
this  country.  I  do  not  believe  it.  But 
if,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  we  admit  that  it  Is  so,  that  very 
fact  makes  it  all  the  more  important 


that  we  should  endeavor  to  cultivate  a 
good  feeling  between  the  two  nations. 
We  all  know  that  if  two  people  distrust 
and  dislike  one  another,  many  little 
questions  which  would  quickly  and 
easily  be  settled  between  friends  lead 
to  misunderstandings  and  develop  into 
serious  quarrels.  What  is  true  of 
people  is  true  of  peoples  also. 

Now  there  has  been — it  seems  to  us 
no  doubt  absurd,  but  there  has  been — 
a  very  general  idea  in  Germany  that 
we  were  seriously  preparing  to  attack 
them.  I  have  myself  had  many  letters 
from  friends  abroad  who  were  fully 
convinced  of  this,  and  wrote  to  me  to 
ask  what  was  our  ground  of  complaint, 
and  why  we  were  going  to  war. 

Of  course  I  wrote  back  that  it  was 
all  nonsense,  and  that  we  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  attacking  Germany. 

But  can  we  wonder  at  the  idea? 

The  Germans  give  us  credit  for  being  • 
a  sensible  people,  and  they  naturally 
ask  themselves  why  we  have  so  enor¬ 
mously  increased  our  Army  and  Navy, 
and  added  to  our  already  overwhelm¬ 
ing  burdens.  They  observe  the  entente 
cordiale  with  France,  they  know  that 
we  are  not  going  to  attack  Russia  or 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that  they  should  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  these  ‘^bloated  armaments,” 
to  use  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  phrase,  were 
directed  against  them.  Hence  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  relief  and  satisfaction  -with 
which  our  friendly  overtures  have  been 
received  in  Germany.  They  have  lifted 
the  dark  pall  which  hung  over  them, 
for  they  knew,  as  we  do,  that  whatever 
course  a  war  between  England  and 
Germany  might  take,  which  ever  might 
be  nominally  the  victor,  the  result 
could  not  but  be  disastrous  to  both, 
would  throw  us  both  back  a  hundred 
years,  and  inflict  indescribable  misery 
and  suffering  on  both  nations. 

It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some  that 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  German 
Navy  is  a  threat  to  England.  This,  for 
instance,  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Boulger 
in  the  January  number  of  this  Review: 

I  confess  I  cannot  understand  the  ob¬ 
ject  with  which  his  article  was  written. 
Of  his  countrymen,  who  admire  the 
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splendid  contributions  of  Grermany  to 
art,  literature  and  science,  who  rec- 
osmize  the  services  they  have  rendered 
to  civilization,  and  are  misguided 
enough  to  wish  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  them  and  other  nations,  he  speaks 
in  terms  of  kindly,  though  contemptu¬ 
ous,  pity;  but  his  remarks  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Emperor  and  Government 
of  Germany  are  certainly  not  calculated 
to  have  the  effect  he  desires.  Germany 
is,  happily,  not  likely  to  he  influenced 
by  the  taunts  and  threats  of  a  foreigner 
any  more  than  we  should  be.  I  say 
happily,  because  I  believe  that  both  the 
Emperor  and  Prince  Buelow  wish  for 
peace;  but  Mr.  Boulger’s  article  is  a 
typical  instance  of  the  writings  which 
rouse  bitter  resentment,  and  make  mis¬ 
chief  between  nations.  In  his  opinion: 

“The  sole  original  cause  of  the  estrange¬ 
ment  of  England  from,  let  me  say,  as  it 
will  please  the  pedants,  her  historical 
German  ally,  is  the  unnecessary,  exces¬ 
sive,  and  menacing  growth  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Navy.  If  Count  Metternich  is  not 
already  aware  of  this  truth,  he  can  easily 
verify  the  statement  for  himself,  and 
then,  perhaps,  he  will  feel  able  to  report 
to  the  Emperor  that  the  true  way  of  dis¬ 
arming  English  suspicion  and  of  remov¬ 
ing  our  ill-feeling  is  to  discontinue  his 
ever-increasing  outlay  on  a  war  fleet. 

‘  “If  the  German  Emperor  takes  this 
course,  and  as  some  proof  of  his  good¬ 
will  he  can  at  once  withdraw  the  Navy 
Bill  now  before  the  Reichstag,  he  will 
quickly  ascertain  what  is  the  basis  of 
British  distrust.” 

Now,  what  are  the  facts?  In  the  last 
ten  years  we  have  raised  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  our  Navy  from  £17,545,000  to 
£36,830,000,  an  increase  of  £19,285,000, 
that  of  Germany  being  £7,500,000. 

Our  Navy  expenditure  last  year  was 
£36,889,000,  and  even  if  the  German 
programme  is  carried  out  to  the  full 
their  expenditure  next  year  will  only 
be  £12,600,000. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  a  recent  and 
interesting  article  on  European  navies, 
gives  the  relative  effective  strengrtih  of 
the  English,  French  and  German 

navies  as  being  at  present: 

, - Tonnage. - , 

British.  French.  German. 

Battleships  ..  769,900  249,500  230,000 

Armored  cruis¬ 
ers  .  280,600  148,100  55,700 

1,050,500  397,600  285,700 


In  making  this  comparison  he  omits 
In  each  case  various  old  and  obsolete 
vessels.  If,  however,  they  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  the  proportions  would  not  have 
been  materially  altered. 

He  then  considers  the  programme  of 
the  three  Admiralties,  and  shows  that 
if  they  are  carried  out  the  results  will 
be: 

, - Tonnage. - ^ 

British.  French.  German. 
Battlesihlps  ..1,119,000  384,000  523,000 

Armored  cruis¬ 
ers  .  809,000  396,000  221,000 

1,928,000  779,000  744,000 

We  shall  all  have  been  put  to  enor¬ 
mous  expense,  and  our  relative  forces 
will  remain  almost  as  they  were.  How 
any  one,  after  considering  these  figures, 
can  seriously  allege  that  we  have  any 
right  to  complain  of  the  German  pro¬ 
gramme  passes  my  comprehension. 
Their  proposed  increase  is  in  round 
figures,  460,000  tons,  ours  870,000. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  well  asks:  “Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  devise  some  inter¬ 
national  arrangement  under  which  a 
limit  should  be  imposed  on  the  arma¬ 
ments  of  the  three  Powers?”  or  rather, 
I  would  say,  under  which  we  might 
come  to  some  sensible  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  ourselves. 

If  we  regard  Germany’s  increase  as 
a  threat,  what  might  Germany  say 
about  our  much  greater  increase?  She 
not  unnaturally  feels  that  as  we  have 
done  so  much,  she  must  do  something. 
But  her  increase  is  small  compared 
with  ours. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  prepared  our¬ 
selves,  nor  do  we  ask  or  expect  other 
countries  to  neglect  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  or  to  surrender  any  rights.  What 
we  do  suggest  is  that  if  any  questions 
arise  they  should  be  approached  in  a 
just  and  friendly  spirit,  and  that  if  we 
cannot  agree,  the  points  of  difference 
should  be  submitted  to  some  friendly 
Power;  in  fact,  that  the  different  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  should  conduct  them¬ 
selves  as  friends  and  neighbors;  as 
gentlemen  and  not  as  brigands;  as 
Christians  and  not  as  pirates.  A  better 
state  of  feeling  would  lead  to  great  re¬ 
duction  in  the  present  enormous  mill- 
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tary  and  naval  expenditure  of  Europe. 

It  is  said  that  si  vis  pacem,  para 
helium;  if  you  wish  for  peace  prepare 
for  war.  There  is  no  doubt  some  truth 
in  this  as  regards  any  particular  coun¬ 
try,  but  as  regards  Europe  as  a  whole 
it  is  equally  certain  that  these  gigantic 
armaments  are  a  danger  to  peace,  and 
indefinitely  Increase  the  risk  of  war. 

The  anxiety  and  uncertainty  thus 
created  necessarily  tend  to  paralyze 
industry  and  drive  manufactures  into 
more  peaceful  regions. 

The  late  Mr.  E.  Atkinson,  the  emi¬ 
nent  American  economist,  says: 

“The  burden  of  national  taxation  and 
of  militarism  in  the  competing  countries 
of  Europe,  all  of  which  musrt  come  out 
of  the  annual  product,  is  so  much  greater 
that,  by  comparison,  the  United  States 
can  make  a  net  profit  of  about  6  per  cent, 
on  the  entire  annual  product  before  the 
cost  of  militarism  and  the  heavy  taxes 
of  the  European  competitors  have  been 
defrayed. 

“Such  Is  the  burden  of  militarism 
which  must  be  removed  before  there  can 
be  any  competition  on  even  terms  between 
European  manufacturers  and  those  of  the 
United  States  in  supplying  other  conti¬ 
nents  and  In  sharing  In  the  great  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world.” 

Under  such  circumstances  how  can 
the  heavily  burdened  manufacturers  of 
Europe  hope  to  compete  in  the  future 
with  those  of  America  and  our  colo¬ 
nies,  who  have  so  much  less  to  pay  in 
the  way  of  taxes? 

No  doubt  on  any  question  of  balance 
other  factors  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  but  the  question  of 
National  Expenditure  can,  of  course,  be 
treated  separately  if  we  admit  that 
other  matters  have  also  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Wages,  for  instance,  and 
the  cost  of  living  are  higher  in  the 
United  States.  Protection,  moreover, 
by  raising  the  prices  of  raw  material 
and  semi-manufactured  articles,  seri¬ 
ously  handicaps  United  States  manu¬ 
facturers  in  many  lines  of  business. 
This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  Russia,  the 
great  States  of  Europe  cannot  produce 
the  food  required  by  their  people,  even 
at  the  present  rate  of  living.  They  all 
import  food  and  export  manufactures. 


Take  away  the  market  for  their  manu¬ 
factures  and  they  will  be  unable  to  buy 
the  food  they  require.  Until  recently, 
however,  they  have  had  no  effective 
competition.  The  United  States  were, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  mainly 
an  agricultural  community.  Even  now 
they  require  most  of  their  manufac¬ 
tures  for  home  use.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  surplus  is  increasing  and  the 
competition  becoming  more  severe. 

Our  great  colonies,  moreover,  wisely 
or  unwisely — unwisely  as  I  think — are 
all  endeavoring  to  check  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  great  tracts  of  virgin 
soil,  and  to  foster  the  town  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  country.  Take  Canada, 
for  instance,  and  look  at  the  effect  of 
Canadian  duties  on  Canada  herself. 
The  winters  are  very  cold,  and  she 
compels  her  people  to  pay  10,  15  or 
even  20  per  cent,  more  than  they  need 
for  warm  clothing.  She  needs  railways 
to  develop  her  magnificent  agricultural 
districts  in  the  W’^est,  and  she  arti¬ 
ficially  enhances  the  prices  of  rails. 
When  I  think  over  these  things  I  some¬ 
times  doubt  whether  men  have  reason 
after  all! 

But  the  military  and  naval  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  colonies  is  trifling.  They 
decline  to  bear  any  fair  proportion  of 
our  expenses  on  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  are  technically  within  their  right 
in  doing  so.  We  cannot,  if  we  would, 
compel  them,  and  would  not  if  we 
could.  If  they  contribute  it  must  be 
done  voluntarily.  Only  they  must  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  at  present  no 
Imperial  forces.  The  Army  and  Navy 
are  entirely  supported  by,  and  belong 
to,  the  British  Isles.  If  a  colony  gets 
into  trouble  with  any  first-class  power, 
any  assistance  we  might  give  would  be 
an  act  of  grace;  they  cannot  claim  it 
as  a  right. 

The  military  and  naval  expenditure 
of  the  United  States  and  of  our  colo¬ 
nies  is  then  very  small  compared  with 
ours  and  that  of  other  European  States. 

Competition  with  America  and  our 
colonies  is  therefore  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult.  Manufactures  will, 
ceteris  paribus,  gradually  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  countries  which  are 
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mostly  lightly  taxed.  This  will  more 
and  more  aggravate  the  evil,  so  that 
unless  we  turn  over  a  new  leaf  the 
prospects  of  Europe  are  very  grave. 
In  fact,  as  long  as  these  armaments  are 
maintained  we  are  sitting  on  a  volcano. 

The  enormous  and  wasteful  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Europe  means  lower  wages, 
higher  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  harder  work.  It  makes  life  a 
heavier,  and  for  millions  an  almost  in¬ 
tolerable,  burden.  Who  that  knows 
anything  of  the  condition  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  serfs  and  artisans  can  wonder 
that  they  rise  in  revolution?  They  are 
overworked,  underpaid  and  underfed. 
Recent  events,  moreover,  must  leave 
bitter  memories  and  furious  feeling. 
The  Russian  armies  have  caused  more 
misery  to  Russia  than  all  the  forces  of 
Japan.  Insurrection  may  be  suppressed 
by  force,  but  unless  the  causes  are  re¬ 
moved  it  will  inevitably  break  out 
again.  Bayonets  are  good  as  weapons, 
but  not  to  sit  on.  The  case  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  not  so  bad,  but  there  also  the 
sufferings  and  hard  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  sufferings  which  can¬ 
not  be  reduced  as  long  as  the  present 
expenditure  is  maintained,  is  leading 
to  a  rapid  devolpment  of  Socialism. 

Socialism,  I  fear,  would  only  aggra¬ 
vate  the  evil,  but  it  is  the  protest  of 
the  masses  against  their  hard  lot.  Un¬ 
less  something  is  done  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  Elurope  will  grow  worse 
and  worse.  It  is  no  use  shutting  our 
eyes.  Revolution  may  not  come  soon, 
not  probably  in  my  time,  but  come  it 
will,  and  as  sure  as  fate  there  will  be 
an  explosion  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen. 

If  the  monarchs  of  Europe  are  to  re¬ 
tain  their  thrones,  and  if  we  are  to 
maintain  peace,  European  statesmen 
must  devise  some  means  of  fostering 
better  feelings,  and  diminishing  the 
burdens  which  now  press  so  heavily  on 
the  springs  of  industry  and  aggravate 
so  terribly  the  unavoidable  troubles  of 
life.  Is  this  hopeless? 

The  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  when 
Prime  Minister,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  the  Mausion  House  on  the  10th  of 


November,  1897,  made  the  following 
remarkable  statement: 

“But  remember  this— that  the  federation 
of  Europe  is  the  embryo  of  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  structure  of  Europe  which  can  save 
civilization  from  the  desolating  effects  of 
a  disaster  of  war.  You  notice  that  on  all 
sides  the  instruments  of  destruction,  the 
piling  up  of  arms,  are  becoming  larger 
and  larger.  The  powers  of  concentration 
are  becoming  greater,  the  instruments  of 
death  more  active  and  more  numerous, 
and  are  improved  with  every  year;  and 
each  nation  is  bound,  for  its  own  safety's 
sake,  to  take  part  in  this  competition. 
The  one  hope  that  we  have  to  prevent 
this  competition  from  ending  in  a  terrible 
effort  of  mutual  destruction  which  would 
be  fatal  to  Christian  civilization— the  only 
hope  we  have  is  that  the  Powers  may 
gradually  be  brought  together  to  act  to¬ 
gether  in  a  friendly  spirit  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  difference  which  may  arise,  and 
till  at  last  they  shall  be  welded  in  some 
international  constitution  which  shall 
give  to  the  world,  as  a  result  of  their 
great  strength,  a  long  spell  of  unfettered 
and  prosperous  tr.ade  and  continued 
peace.” 

The  present  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  22d  of  December,  1905,  said: 

“In  the  case  of  Germany,  I  see  no  cause 
whatever  of  estrangement  in  any  of  the 
Interests  of  either  people,  and  we  welcome 
the  unofficial  demonstrations  of  friend¬ 
ship  which  have  lately  been  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  •  •  *  I  hold 
that  the  growth  of  armaments  is  a  great 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
policy  of  huge  armaments  feeds  the  belief 
that  force  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
solution  of  international  differences.  It  is 
a  policy  Which  tends  to  inflame  old  sores 
and  to  create  new  sores,  and  I  submit  to 
you  that  as  the  principle  of  peaceful  arbi¬ 
tration  gains  ground,  it  becomes  one  of 
the  highest  tasks  of  the  statesman  to  ad¬ 
just  armaments  to  the  new  and  happier 
conditions.  What  nobler  role  could  this 
great  country  have  than  at  the  fitting 
moment  to  place  Itself  at  the  head  of  a 
League  of  Peace,  through  whose  instru¬ 
mentality  this  great  work  could  be  ef¬ 
fected!” 

I  earnestly  trust  that,  with  the  able 
assistance  of  Sir  E.  Grey,  he  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  carry  out  this  wise  policy. 

Is  it  altogether  utopian  to  suggest 
that  some  representatives  of  the  navies 
of  England,  France,  Germany  and  Rus¬ 
sia  might  meet  and  agree  on  a  common 
basis,  not,  of  course,  as  binding  on,  but 
as  a  suggestion  to,  their  respective 
governments?  We  used  to  consider 
that  our  Navy  should  be  as  great  as 
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that  of  any  other  two  powers,  and, 
considering  the  extent  of  our  mercan¬ 
tile  marine,  that  seems  reasonable. 
But  now  our  Navy  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  four  powers,  as  great  in¬ 
deed  as  those  of  all  Europe  put  to¬ 
gether.  Moreover,  that  of  Russia  has 
almost  disappeared,  and  the  idea  that 
Prance  and  Germany  would  unite  in 
attacking  us  may  surely  be  dismissed 
as  absurd. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  at  the  next  International  Peace 
Congress  at  The  Hague,  the  question  of 
an  International  Federal  Council  will 
be  formally  brought  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  resolutions  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  also  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  English  representatives  at  the 
recent  Peace  Conference  at  Lucerne 
were  informed  by  a  deputation  from 
China  that  the  question  of  a  Federal 
Council  for  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  would  possibly  be  brought  before 
the  consideration  of  The  Hague  Con¬ 
gress  by  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  would  indeed  be  a  re¬ 
flection  on  us  if  China  is  to  have  the 
honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  such  a 
matter.  Still,  it  would  be  better  to 
follow  on  a  wise  course  than  to  main¬ 
tain  the  lead  in  the  present  race  for 
ruin. 

I  have  argued  the  question  mainly 
on  material  and  economical  grounds. 
But,  after  all,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  we  are  a  Christian  people.  The 
present  state  of  Europe  is  discreditable 
to  us  not  only  as  men  of  common  sense, 
but  as  being  altogether  inconsistent 
with  any  form  of  religious  convictions. 

On  all  accounts,  then,  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant — may  I  not  say  it  is  an  im¬ 
perative  duty? — that  we  should  en¬ 


deavor  to  avoid  international  misunder¬ 
standings,  and  to  strengthen  friendly 
feelings  between  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth. 

With  America  our  relations  are  most 
satisfactory;  with  France  the  irritation 
and  suspicions  of  a  few  years  ago  have 
melted  away  in  the  warmth  and  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  entente  cordiale;  with  the 
sufferings  of  Russia  we  have  much 
sympathy,  and  a  sincere  wish  that  out 
of  evil  good  may  come;  we  are  proud 
to  think  that  when  we  found  a  coolness 
springing  up  between  us  and  Germany 
we  took  the  initiative  and  held  out  a 
hand  which  has  been  grasped  most 
cordially,  and  made  advances  which 
have  been  welcomed  enthusiastically 
all  over  Germany. 

The  entente  cordiale  has  indeed  al¬ 
ready  made  considerable  progress, 
more,  perhaps,  than  in  our  most 
sanguine  moments  we  could  have 
hoped  a  few  years  ago.  The  seed  has 
been  sown,  the  flower  has  blossomed; 
there  have  been  friendly  meetings,  kind 
words  and  cordial  resolutions.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  may  ripen  into  good 
fruit — a  reduction  of  armaments  and 
expenditure,  which  would  certainly 
lead  to  shorter  hours  of  labor,  lower 
prices  of  necessaries,  better  food,  more 
comfortable  houses,  and  more,  in  fact, 
of  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  the  real  comforts  and  blessings  of 
life. 

Then,  but  then  only,  may  we  reason¬ 
ably  hope  that  Europe  may  have  a 
bright  and  prosperous  future  before  it, 
and  the  highest  ambition  we  can,  as  a 
nation,  place  before  ourselves  is  that 
we  in  England  may  take  a  foremost 
place  in  the  noble  work  of  promoting 
“peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  amongst 
men.” 
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A  Yankee  Alcalde 

in  Southern  Sierras. 

By  RICHARD  CRLE-NE. 


OME  years  ago,  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration  brought 
on  by  thirty  years  of  daily 
grind  in  New  York  news¬ 
paper  work,  I  was  ordered  by  my  phy¬ 
sician  to  seek  rest  in  a  genial  climate, 
and  took  up  my  new  abode  in  the 
Apache  country,  bordering  upon  Ari¬ 
zona,  New  Mexico  and  old  Mexico.  In 
early  days  the  chirachua  home  of  the 
infamous  Geronimo,  Nana  and  Vic- 
torio,  the  spot  was  not  far  from  the 
old  “Cochise’s  Head.” 

While  I  was  there,  I  was  elected  the 
Alcalde,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  by  the 
scattered  population  of  Mexicans,  cow¬ 
boys,  miners  and  ranchers.  My  moun¬ 
tain  retreat  was  at  an  elevation  of 
some  five  thousand  feet  in  a  spur  of 
Peloncillos  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range, 
where  the  thermometer  often  stood  at 
120  degrees. 

One  day  while  I  was  reclining  in  my 
adobe,  I  was  approached  by  a  Mexican 
hombre  to  perform  a  marriage  service, 
necessitating  a  journey  to  a  wood  camp 
twenty  miles  north  over  a  perilous  vol¬ 
canic  district,  almost  devoid  of  wagon 
tracliB  and  even  foot  trails,  to  a  lonely 
spot,  which  will  be  recognized  by  all 
old  Indian  fighters  as  the  “Big  Doubt¬ 
ful  Canyon,”  the  scene  in  the  early 
days  of  the  “Santa  Fe  trail”  and  the 
Butterfield  stage  route  of  many  hold¬ 
ups  and  massacre  of  passengers  and 
soldiers  by  the  Apache  Indian  under 
Vlctorio.  The  place  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  stage  drivers  always 
considered  it  doubtful  whether  they 


could  get  through  safely  with  passen¬ 
gers  and  United  States  mail. 

Emilio,  the  Mexicano,  began  prelimi¬ 
naries  by  saying: 

“Buena  tardes,  senor.’ 

"Que  querre  usted,”  I  replied. 

“Tengo  que  hacer  usted  una  suplica?” 
he  asked. 

“Consiento  en  ello:” 

“Quiero  casar.” 

I  asked  him  where  was  the  mujer- 
cita,  his  querida,  whom  he  wished  to 
make  his  esposa.  He  replied  that  she 
was  somewhere  in  bosque  campo  viente 
milla  norte.  Would  I  go  with  him  and 
find  her.  It  appeared  that  she  was 
at  some  point  in  the  mountains,  em¬ 
ployed  by  her  padre  in  cutting  wood 
and  assisting  to  pack  it  upon  backs  of 
burros  for  transportation  to  various 
pueblos. 

The  hombre  proposed  walking,  but  I 
agreed  upon  terms  that  warranted  en¬ 
gaging  a  mule  and  a  mountain  buck- 
board,  and  off  we  started  to  hunt  up 
the  fair  wood  nymph.  In  due  course 
of  time  and  after  several  exciting  inci¬ 
dents,  we  finally  located  a  shack  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  party  of  wood  campers,  situ¬ 
ated  upon  the  bank  of  an  arroyo,  lined 
with  willows  but  at  the  time  dry.  The 
shack  was  built  partly  from  an  old  tent 
and  ocateas.  We  were  welcomed  by 
the  madre  of  the  girl  we  sought.  The 
madre  was  rather  good-looking  for  a 
mountain  Mexican  in  those  parts,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  flock  of  children 
from  the  infant  Nino-Pequeno,  asleep 
on  a  sheepskin  on  the  dirt  floor,  to  the 
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shy  young  senorita  of  fourteen  who 
bashfully  eyed  me  as  an  Americano. 

Our  visit  evidently  was  very  unex¬ 
pected.  Anita,  my  hombre  Ehniiio’s 
sweetheart,  was  not  at  home.  She  was 
somewhere  in  the  mountains  with  her 
padre  and  was  not  expected  before 
comida  time.  Sweet  Marie,  the  senor¬ 
ita,  volunteered  to  find  her  sister 
Anita,  and  during  her  absence  we  were 
hospitably  entertained  with  some  Chili 
con  carne,  frijoles  and  hueros  tortilla. 
Before  we  had  tiempo  fumar  our  cigar¬ 
ettes,  there  bounded  into  our  tent  like 
a  young  fawn  one  of  the  loveliest  types 
of  Mexican  beauty  it  had  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  behold.  She  appeared  sur¬ 
prised  at  our  visit  and,  I  imagined,  not 
over-cordial  at  meeting  Emilio  in  com¬ 
pany  with  an  Americano.  Upon  an  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  the  purpose  of  my 
presence,  she  was  at  ease,  and  to  my 
inquiry  whether  she  was  ready  to  be 
married  she  coquettishly  replied: 

"I  don’t  know.  Must  wait  until  padre 
comes  home.” 

Meanwhile  I  observed  Emilio  hold¬ 
ing  an  excited  argument  with  his  pros¬ 
pective  mother-in-law,  apparently  try¬ 
ing  to  win  her  consent  and  influence 
upon  the  padre,  who,  so  I  learned,  was 
opposed  to  losing  the  services  of  Anita 
without  some  “dinero”  settlements. 

About  dusk  the  padre  arrived.  Cigar¬ 
ettes  were  rolled  and  passed  around. 
Emilio  made  his  demand,  stating  his 
virtues  and  dinero-making  abilities  to 
support  Anita  and  the  whole  family,  if 
necessary.  He  had  just  been  made  an 
assistant  boss  over  a  gang  of  Mexicans 
in  a  smelting  works  and  would  provide 
a  casa  and  a  grande  baile  in  honor  of 
his  bride.  Several  amigos  among  the 
wood  choppers  broke  in  to  second  the 
plea  of  Emilio.  Still  it  made  no  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  old  man.  He  as¬ 
sumed  the  grand  air  of  a  hidalgo,  al¬ 
though  clad  only  in  a  pair  of  blue  over¬ 
alls  and  a  worn-out  pair  of  zapatoes. 
He  refused  his  consent,  while  blowing 
clouds  of  cigarette  smoke  at  the  nerv¬ 
ous  Emilio. 

Finally  I  said,  “Pronto  or  I  must 
vamoose.”  Padre  consented,  where¬ 
upon  I  married  the  couple.  When  it 


came  to  the  ring,  Emilio  had  none. 
Anita  went  to  a  small  trunk  and  ex¬ 
cavated  a  ring,  which  she  handed  to 
me.  I  requested  Emilio  to  place  it 
upon  the  fourth  finger  of  her  left  hand 
(the  thumb  being  called  the  first  finger 
by  the  Mexicans,  at  least  thereabouts). 
Then  I  joined  their  hands  together  and 
pronounced  them  man  and  wife  with  a 
benediction  of  “Omnipotente  Dios, 
benedecir  este  hombre  aun  mujer  tam- 
bien  su  descendencia.” 

The  bride  was  married  in  a  cotton 
gown.  After  the  ceremony,  she  changed 
it  for  a  traveling  dress  of  black  and 
threw  a  black  reboza  stylishly  over  her 
head.  Ml  amignita  started  with  me 
upon  our  return,  the  dogs  barking, 
“Adios.”  No  old  shoes  and  rice  were 
thrown  in.  I  not  having  any  room  in 
my  buckboard  for  her  marido  Emilio, 
he  and  an  amigo  hit  the  trail  on  foot 
back  across  the  mountain  to  cut  us  off 
on  the  wagon  road  somewhere.  Anita 
and  I  and  all  her  wordly  possessions  in 
a  small  Saratoga  occupied  the  buck- 
board,  leaving  the  camp  of  woodcutters 
to  wonder  and  gossip  over  a  “wedding 
a  la  Americano  400  New  York  style”  in 
the  wildest  part  of  New  Mexico  and 
amid  ghostly  environments. 

Upon  our  return  trip  in  some  of  the 
dangerous  places  in  the  mountains,  it 
often  became  necessary  for  me  to  drive 
my  mule  with  one  hand,  while  holding 
Anita’s  waist  with  the  other  to  keep 
her  from  falling  out.  Although  the 
New  Mexican  sky  was  illumined  by 
millions  of  stars,  none  seemed  brighter 
to  me  than  the  lovely  orbs  of  Anita, 
when  she  clung  to  me  for  protection. 
We  finally  met  her  marido  on  the  road 
and  arrived  at  my  adobe  safely,  where 
“Ponchy,”  my  Mexican  landlady,  wel¬ 
comed  us  with  a  nupcias  cena. 

On  the  following  day  my  services 
came  near  being  called  in  as  coroner 
or  judge.  It  appears  that  Anita,  though 
a  wild,  untutored  Mexican-Indian 
mountain  maid,  was  an  adept  in  love 
affairs  and  had  another  admirer,  to 
whom  she  had  pledged  herself.  It  was 
a  case  of  which  man  reached  the  wood 
camp  first,  and  with  my  aid  my  man 
got  there  first  and  carried  off  the  maid. 
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On  the  railroad  train  to  the  next  town 
the  two  men  encoimtered  each  other, 
and  a  fight  ensued,  which  mig:ht  have 
ended  in  murder  and  made  Anita  a 
widow,  had  not  the  railroad  hands 
interfered. 

This  delightful  episode  in  my  life  as 
an  Alcalde  was  a  change  from  the 
daily  round  of  inquests,  hold-ups,  stab- 
bin  gs  and  disputes  between  miners  and 
ranchers.  And  it  was  all  for  the  glory 
of  a  Judgeship  in  New  Mexico. 

*  •  * 

Whenever  I  come  across  Lincoln’s 
favorite  poem  ,“Oh,  why  should  the 
spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?”  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  a  flag-raising  incident  of  the 
days  when  I  was  Alcalde.  I  had  a 
deputy  sheriff  who  in  early  life  must 
have  been  crossed  in  love.  He  had  an 
aversion  to  women  and  yet  he  was  full 
of  sentiment  and  could  sing  a  love 
ditty  compellingly.  I  found  him  the 
best-posted  man  in  the  various  mineral 
districts  on  topics  of  public  interest. 
He  was  a  fairly  educated  Irishman, 
with  a  most  delightful  brogue.  He  was 
brave  as  a  lion  and  devoted  as  death. 
His  one  particular  aversion,  although 
he  lived  among  them  for  forty  years 
prospecting  the  territory,  was  “the 
greasers.”  He  often  rebuked  me  for 
associating  with  the  “bastes,”  as  he 
called  them. 

Tom  could  tell  yarns  that  kept  me 
awake  many  a  night.  He  jigged  a  bit 
and  could  step  through  “Var-So-Ve- 
Annie  and  throw  a  pigeon  wing  that 
would  make  Harry  Lehr  and  the 
younger  Vanderbilt  set  green  with 
envy.  Although  a  quiet,  unassuming, 
reserved  little  man,  he  had  nerves  of 
steel  and  was  respected  as  a  man  with 
a  record.  None  of  tiie  rough  charac- 
ten:  ever  dared  any  horse  play  with  the 
old  man.  He  was  upward  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  in 
his  day  an  all  around  athlete.  He 
could  leap,  hop  and  jump,  catch-as- 
catch-can,  hit,  stop,  sidestep  and  get 
away,  as  I  found  out  in  trying  some 
of  my  old  tutor’s  “Jem  Mace”  1872 
tricks  on  him. 

The  FV)urth  of  July  was  approaching, 
when  I  discovered  through  Tom  that 


there  was  not  and  never  had  been  in 
that  town  such  an  emblem  as  the 
American  flag  to  celebrate  the  day. 
The  Mexicans  had  been  in  the  custom 
of  observing  it  by  getting  full  of  “bug- 
juice”  and  pulque  and  winding  up  with 
a  Mexican  dance,  wherein  the  festive 
cow  punchers  grew  gay  with  their 
women,  the  day  ending  with  cutting 
affrays  and  hold  ups,  invariably  requir¬ 
ing  the  judge’s  services  the  following 
day.  I  accustomed  myself  to  the  crack 
of  guns  at  night  and  slept  until  a  stray 
bullet  entered  my  window  and  came 
within  an  ace  of  hitting  the  back  of 
my  head.  Then  I  usually  got  angry. 

My  boy  Jim,  one  of  the  S.  A.  R.  of 
New  York,  sent  me  an  immense  Amer¬ 
ican  flag,  and  before  dawn  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  Tom  and  I  erected  a 
pole  in  front  of  our  casa.  We  flung 
the  starry  banner  from  aloft,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  “greasers”  respect 
the  flag  and  the  proprieties  of  the  day. 

A  few  days  previously  I  had  ordered 
sent  to  me  from  Los  Angeles  and  Tucson 
100  pounds  of  ice,  quantities  of  lemons, 
pineapples,  strawberries,  bananas, 
oranges,  powdered  sugar  and  bottles  of 
Old  Tom  gin,  brandy  and  maraschino. 
We  prepared  a  punch  of  the  entire 
mixture  and  several  cucumbers,  not 
using  a  drop  of  water.  A  very  kind 
Mexican  lady  had  loaned  to  me  the  use 
of  her  new  tin  bath  tub,  which  was  of 
sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the 
large  cakes  of  ice,  packed  around  with 
fruits  and  other  necessary  adjuncts. 

At  sunrise  Tom  proposed  we  salute 
the  flag,  which  was  done.  Not  to  be 
behind  Tom  in  politeness,  I  proposed 
we  sample  the  punch  awaiting  us.  Tom 
looked  serious  a  moment  and  quoted, 
“Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 
be  proud,”  adding,  “You  must  excuse 
me;  you  must  really,  from  saying  ‘No’ 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  if  I  don’t 
take  it,  just  you  make  me.  See!”  And 
we  touched  glasses,  smiled,  gave  three 
hearty  cheers  and  then  blazed  away 
with  our  guns. 

I  unfolded  a  scheme  to  Tom  and  he 
at  once  began  to  help  carry  it  out. 
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Orders  for  the  arrest  of  every  man  in 
town  as  well  as  the  cow  punchers  from 
the  ranches  were  prepared.  Tom  was 
instructed  to  arrest  them  and  bring 
them  before  the  judge.  He  quietly  in¬ 
timated  to  each  one  “The  judge  wants 
you,”  and  when  they  arrived  I  never 
allowed  more  than  one  man  in  at  a 
time.  In  one  part  of  the  adobe  a 
screen  concealed  my  immense  punch 
bowl  and  tin  cups. 

Seriously  greeting  all  comers,  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  complainant  was  be¬ 
hind  the  screen,  and  that  if  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  “putting  down”  the  “charge,” 
I  would  dismiss  the  complaint  condi¬ 
tionally  upon  their  promise  that  they 
would  keep  the  matter  secret  from 
others  for  whom  warrants  were  out. 
Every  one  was  invited  to  help  himself 
to  all  be  could  carry  and  still  salute 
“the  flag  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.”  Needless  to  remark,  I  had 
the  whole  town  and  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  saluting  the  big  American  flag, 
smiling  at  the  punch,  cheering  the  flag 
and  popping  the'ir  guns  all  day.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  small  quantity  of 
punch  reserved  for  the  Mexican  women, 
while  they  were  enjoying  a  baile  given 
by  my  friend,  who  had  kindly  loaned 
me  her  bath  tub. 

Tom  is  still  there  and  expects  to  fly 
the  flag  this  year,  as  he  has  done 
every  year  since  I  left.  The  only  ele¬ 
ments  missing  are  the  Alcalde  and  his 
American  punch.  Tom  always  preferred 
a  drop  of  gin  to  the  new-fangled  fol-de- 
rols,  and  one  of  his  favorite  maxims 
was,  “Bread  may  be  the  staff  of  life, 
but  gin  is  life  itself.”  Then,  why 
should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

*  *  * 

As  an  Alcalde  my  services  were  often 
called  into  requisition  by  a  class  of 
Mexicans  designated  as  Trabajos  and 
employed  along  the  railroad.  Some  of 
them  were  Yaquls  from  Sonora,  here¬ 
ditary  enemigos  of  the  Mexican  race, 
who  proudly  proclaimed  themselves 
“Indios”  and  were  constantly  clashing 
over  the  Mexican  senoritas,  the  clashes 
Invariably  ending  in  cutting  or  shoot¬ 


ing  affrays.  Observing  that  swearing 
witnesses  and  principals  upon  the  Bible 
as  to  the  truth  of  their  statements 
made  no  impression,  I  had  recourse  to 
an  original  idea,  which  worked  won¬ 
ders  with  their  ignorant  and  untutored 
minds,  and  it  always  brought  out  the 
truth. 

Over  my  judicial  desk  in  the  adobe 
where  I  held  court,  an  American  flag 
was  festooned  about  a  portrait  of 
President  McKinley  and  alongside  was 
a  large  single  sheet  poster,  upon  which 
was  printed  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  The  type  matter  was  printed 
in  Yiddish.  I  affixed  to  this  startling 
poster  a  large  yellow  seal,  upon  which 
I  stamped  my  official  territorial  seal 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  New  Mexico. 
The  ludicrous  part  of  the  whole  scheme 
was  the  following  legend,  blazed  in 
fiery  red  letters  across  the  face  of  the 
poster: 


J.  J.  COOGAN. 


Some  wag  had  sent  it  to  me  from 
New  York  about  the  time  that  “J.  J.” 
was  soliciting  the  Jewish  population  to 
vote  for  him  for  Mayor  in  return  for 
opportunities  to  buy  cheap  furniture  on 
the  installment  plan.  Whenever  a 
Mexican  was  arraigned  before  me,  I 
immediately  directed  his  attention  to 
the  poster  with  its  seal  and  then  I 
would  sabio  (look  wise).  Demanding 
of  them,  “the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God,”  I  proceeded  to  ask,  “Como  se 
llama  hombre?”  (What  is  your  name?) 
and  then  I  would  put  this  que.stion, 
“Vasotros — uste  creo  en  Dios  ann  Presi- 
dente?”  (Do  you  believe  in  God  and 
the  President?)  Reverently  they  would 
reply  “Si,  senor.” 

My  awful  majesty  and  my  environ¬ 
ment  impressed  them  at  once,  with  the 
result  that  the  scales  of  justice  ^ere 
so  evenly  balanced  and  the  court  so 
enriched  with  fines  that  judge  and 
jury  were  enabled  to  adjourn  the  court, 
in  order  to  wipe  our  personal  claims 
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off  the  slate  at  the  Tin  Horn  Saloon 
over  in  Coon  Gulch. 

My  experience  among  the  lower  class 
of  Mexicans  and  Indians  taught  me 
that  such  a  thing  as  caste  existed 
among  them.  Hie  Haciendales,  Hi¬ 
dalgos  and  Indios  were  the  “400”  or 
“Smart  Set’  The  rest  were  peons.  If 


an  Americano  good-naturedly  tolerated 
or  made  free  with  the  peons,  they 
imagined  the  Americano  was  afraid  of 
them.  In  my  mountain  traveling  over 
dangerous  trails,  I  never  permitted  one 
of  them  to  stray  behind  me,  and  my 
gun  was  always  in  sight,  slung  to  my 
hip  and  ready  at  hand. 


THL  GLNIUS. 


By  GEORGL  BENSON  HLWETSON. 

(From  Chambers’s  Journal.) 

By  one  keen  soul  alone  discerned. 

Gleamed  in  the  certitudes  afar 
A  joy  for  which  the  ages  yearned. 

Remote  and  radiant  as  a  star. 


Chinon. 
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Chinon. 

By  TRANK  TAYLOR. 

(From  the  Spectator.) 


In  that  blest  nook  of  broad  Touraine, 

Where  strays  Vienne  among  the  flowers, 
Mistress  of  all  the  goodly  plain. 

White  Chinon  lifts  her  crown  of  towers 
Above  the  green  and  golden  fen. 

White  Chinon  by  the  blue  Vienne. 

No  vibrant  hammers  Chinon  plies. 

Nor  strident  forge,  nor  murky  mill. 

But  like  a  hazy  beauty  lies 
Supine  upon  the  sunlit  hill. 

And  southward  smiling  seems  to  woo 
The  smiling  fields  of  fair  Poitou. 

To  Chinon  by  the  blue  Vienne 
She  came,  the  heavenly  hearted  Maid, 

And  boys  and  babes  she  turned  to  men 
And  men  to  gods  through  Christ  her  aid. 
And  one  and  all  she  led  them  forth 
To  battle  in  the  wasted  North. 

Lilies  of  gold  and  sword  of  flame, 

Down  the  steep  path  she  rode  sublime. 
And  well  ye  know  what  way  she  came 
To  Rheims  and  Rouen  in  due  time: 
Wherefore  I  wot  that,  when  ye  stand 
At  Chinon,  it  is  holy  land. 

Likewise  for  him,  who  first  drew  breath 
Among  the  vines  by  Chinon  town. 

Who  laughed  the  Philistines  to  death 
And  mocked  their  dismal  Dagons  down. 
For  Master  Francoys  Rabelais, 

In  Chinon  keep  high  holiday. 

He  flogged  the  monks,  he  flayed  the  Pope, 
The  iawyers  writhed  beneath  his  rod, 

He  gibed  the  axe,  he  jeered  the  rope. 

He  made  a  jest  of  all  save  God; 
Wherefore  in  Chinon  think  to  pray 
For  Master  Francoys  Rabelais. 

And  yours  the  loss,  if  ye  should  fall 
To  climb  the  cliff,  when  day  is  dead. 

And  moon  light  floods  the  shadowy  vale 
As  though  Vienne  had  burst  her  bed. 

For  best  of  all  is  Chinon  then. 

White  Chinon  by  the  blue  Vienne. 
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The  Editor’s  Miscellany. 


SOMEJWHAT  widespread  dis¬ 
position  among  literary  and 
dramatic  critics  of  the  day 
to  contrast  the  novel  and 
the  play  to  the  present  detriment  of 
the  novel  would  seem  to  have  some 
basis.  Ultra  refinement  of  delicate 
analysis  and  a  disregard  of  the  com¬ 
pelling  value  of  a  strong  story  well 
told  mark  some  of  the  writers  whose 
reputation  as  composers  of  fiction  is 
wide.  Every  epoch  in  literature  has 
its  virile  element,  in  which  some  part 
of  that  body  of  belief  which  guides  the 
growth  of  society  finds  adequate  ex¬ 
pression.  While  the  novel,  so  far  as  it 
rises  above  the  mediocrity  of  bourgeois 
melodrama  with  historical  or  modern 
setting,  is  displaying  a  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  psychological  to  a  decadent  de¬ 
gree  of  morbidity,  the  play  is  com¬ 
manding  some  of  the  best  intellectual 
effort  of  the  time.  Hardly  would 
Henry  James  and  his  American  imita¬ 
tors  be  deemed  a  sufficient  succession 
to  George  Meredith  and  H.  Rider  Hag¬ 
gard.  Thomas  Hardy,  abandoning  his 
story-writing,  gives  to  the  public  his 
play,  “The  Dynasts.”  The  tendency 
toward  the  stage  has  thus  altered  the 
ambition  of  the  profound  author  of 
“Tess  of  the  d’Urbervilles”  and  “Jude, 
the  Obscure.”  In  France  the  creator  of 
“L’Aiglon”  and  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac” 
is  almost  the  sole  claimant  to  the 
prestige  of  current  literary  acclaim 
which  until  recently  was  the  appurte¬ 
nance  of  the  chronicler  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  family. 
Maeterlinck,  Ibsen,  d’Annunzio  follow 
in  the  continental  list  of  literary  pre¬ 
miers.  Not  until  Russia  is  reached  do 
we  find  a  country  within  whose  con¬ 


fines  the  prestige  of  the  novel  is  not 
challenged  by  the  rival  virtues  of  the 
play.  And  who  would  not  admit  that 
Russia,  intellectually,  socially,  po¬ 
litically  and  economically,  is  at  least 
several  generations  behind  the  western 
world  in  her  emergence  from  medieval¬ 
ism? 

*  *  * 

That  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is 
rising  to  a  position  commercially  inde¬ 
pendent  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  the  contention  of  J.  S. 
Willison,  of  Toronto,  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  editor  of 
the  Toronto  “News.”  In  the  course  of 
an  address  upon  “Anglo-Saxon  Amity,” 
before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Boston 
last  winter,  which  has  since  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  a  To¬ 
ronto  committee  headed  by  Sir  James 
Gowan,  of  the  Dominion  Senate,  Mr. 
Willison  says: 

“In  the  evolution  of  the  imperial  re¬ 
lationship  the  sense  of  nationalism  is 
the  conscious  and  determining  motive 
of  the  Canadian  people.  Our  loyalty 
to  Great  Britain  does  not  depend  upon 
fiscal  preferences.  The  fiscal  attitude 
of  Washington  has  ceased  to  be  the 
nightmare  of  Canada.  •  ♦  *  Shut 
out  from  the  markets  of  this  nation 
(United  States),  we  had  no  option  but 
to  revolutionize  our  agricultural  meth¬ 
ods,  ■  adapt  our  production  to  the 
markets  of  the  Old  World,  create  at 
enormous  cost  our  own  channels  of 
transportation  and  protect  our  in¬ 
dustries  from  the  destructive  competi¬ 
tion  of  this  country,  from  which  we 
were  rigidly  excluded.  It  was  a  hard 
lesson,  but  It  has  been  well  learned, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  teaching  of 
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our  adversity  will  be  the  faith  of  our 
prosperity.” 

•  *  * 

So  many  are  the  writers  of  news¬ 
paper  training  whose  chief  use  of  their 
opportunity  to  reach  magazine  readers 
has  been  to  assail  public  men  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  sometimes  justly  and  some¬ 
times  carelessly,  even  superficially, 
that  a  collection  of  critical  pen 
sketches  drawn  with  evident  fair- 
mindedness  affords  pleasure.  Such  a 
work  is  “Party  Leaders  of  the  Time” 
(G.  W.  Dillingham  Company),  by 
Charles  Willis  Thompson,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
“Times”  and  the  “Public  Ledger,” 
of  Philadelphia.  Accompanying  the 
sketches  are  thirty-two  excellent  full- 
page  portraits.  In  his  introductory 
note  the  author  says:  “The  public 
men  of  our  time  are  much  talked  of, 
but  little  known.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
book  to  make  their  personalities  clear, 
to  make  visible  human  beings  and  not 
mere  names  out  of  them.”  Exhaustive 
analyses  of  character  are  not  under¬ 
taken,  but  by  reminiscence,  anecdote 
and  personal  description  the  men  whose 
names  are  known  far  and  wide  are 
made  known  to  us.  The  result  in  many 
instances  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
popular  conceptions  of  the  party 
leaders  of  America.  The  five  sub¬ 
titles  of  the  volume  are  “Some  Aspects 
of  Roosevelt,”  “Senate  Portraits,” 
“Seen  in  the  House,”  “The  Other  End 
of  the  Avenue”  and  “Out  in  the  Field.” 

*  *  * 

Of  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  writer  tells  a 
number  of  striking  stories  illustrative 
of  his  impulsiveness,  which  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  calls  “this  habit  of  doing  things  at 
the  drop  of  the  hat”  and  “constitutes 
the  chief  fault  in  Roosevelt  as  a  Presi¬ 
dent.”  Often  has  the  President  been 
accused  of  vanity.  Of  this,  the  writer 
says:  “He  has  been  criticised — here, 
of  course,  in  this  unsympathetic  and 
half-hostile  city — for  vanity  and  love 
of  posing;  and  the  chief  counts  in  the 
Indictment  are  his  having  himself 
photographed  in  the  act  of  chopping 
trees,  jumping  his  horse  over  fences, 
etc.  It  is  not  vanity;  it  is  that  sense 


which  Mark  Twain  describes  as  ‘the 
circus  side  of  my  nature.’  Tom  Sawyer 
had  it,  and  so  did  the  immortal  Yankee 
who  stayed  so  long  in  King  Arthur’s 
court.  It  was  not  vanity  which  led 
Tom  to  get  himself  in  the  limelight;  it 
was  an  appreciation  of  dramatic  effect 
combined  with  a  natural  preference  for 
himself  as  the  star.  The  President 
never  loses  that  sense.” 

*  *  * 

Senator  Aldrich  is  described  as  “a 
chess  player  with  men.”  “No  one  in 
the  Senate  and  few  outside  it  equal  him 
in  that  peculiar  talent  which  gives  one 
man  the  mastery  of  others.  •  •  • 
His  part  in  the  machine  is  that  of  po¬ 
litical  manager.”  Allison  is  “the  po¬ 
litical  forecaster,  the  compromiser,  the 
weather  prophet,  the  man  who  brings 
irreconcilable  things  together.”  “It  is 
said  that  the  oldest  inhabitant  cannot 
recall  having  heard  Allison  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  an  opinion  on  any  subject  what¬ 
ever.”  Spooner  is  “the  orator  and  the 
lawyer,  and  he  conducts  the  public 
battles  of  the  machine.”  Hale  is  “a 
red-faced  man  with  a  pointed  gray 
beard  and  a  countenance  made  up  for 
war.”  “He  looks  always  as  if  he  were 
getting  ready  for  a  fight  with  some¬ 
body.”  Of  these  four  men  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  says:  “The  four  bosses  of  the 
Senate  can  and  do  control  that  body. 
This  means  that  these  four  men  can 
block  and  defeat  anything  that  the 
President  or  the  House  may  desire.” 
As  for  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
side.  Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  in  the 
opinion  of  Washington  observers,  is 
“the  nearest  approach  to  a  great  states¬ 
man  the  Democratic  party  can  muster.” 
Again,  “on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Senate  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  coming 
man.”  Gorman,  Tillman  and  Knox 
are  subjects  of  sketches  which  reveal 
them  as  men  far  different  from  the 
conceptions  held  of  them  outside  of 
Washington  and  their  own  States. 
“Always  intellectually  in  a  frock  coat” 
is  the  pith  of  the  characterization  of 
Senator  Beveridge  of  Indiana. 

«  *  « 

“Uncle  Joe,”  as  Speaker  Cannon  is 
known,  is  credited  in  this  work  with 
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being  the  most  “striking  and  positive 
character  in  all  the  House.”  A  great 
admirer  of  John  Sharp  Williams  is  the 
writer,  whose  sketch  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  collection.  Of  Will¬ 
iams  he  makes  many  epigrammatic  re¬ 
marks,  for  instance,  “his  manners  are 
as  easy  and  unpretentious  as  an  old 
shoe.”  A  brilliant  chapter  is  devoted 
to  Tawney,  “the  incorrigible,  untamable 
wild  Indian  of  the  Republican  reserva¬ 
tion,”  while  “Marse  Sydney  Mudd  and 
his  kingdom”  provide  highly  entertain¬ 
ing  diversion.  Hearst,  “the  apostle  of 
social  discontent,”  is  hailed  as  a  new 
and  unknown  force  In  politics,  a  sur¬ 
prise  only  to  those  who  dismissed  him 
lightly  and  with  contempt  as  a  mere 
notoriety-seeker.  Between  the  radical 
Democracy  of  Bryan  and  the  uncon¬ 
cealed  Socialism  of  Hearst  there  lies 
the  widest  gulf.  “Bryan  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  compared  to  Hearst.” 

•  •  « 

John  Hay,  Elihu  Root  and  William 
Taft  are  subjects  of  three  of  the  best 
sketches  at  “The  Other  Bind  of  the 
Avenue.”  Suddenly  an  Old  World  at¬ 
mosphere  is  encountered  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  monograph  on  “Count  Cassini,  a 
Diplomatic  Ideal.”  Much  of  this  essay 
is  devoted  to  the  manner  of  the  rise  of 
the  Russian  diplomat,  while  at  Pekin. 
“Representing  the  great  autocracy  of 
civilization.  Count  Cassini  was  the  most 
democratic  man  in  the  corps,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  unmistak¬ 
ably  a  ‘grand  seigneur.’  He  was  ap¬ 
proachable,  easy  and  affable,  though 
never  undignified.  There  has  seldom 
been  in  Washington  a  diplomat  whose 
personal  charm  was  so  great  or  whose 
manners  were  so  simple  and  plain.” 

«  •  * 

“Out  in  the  Field”  contains  as  its 
leading  sketch  “Bryan  the  Fighter.” 


“There  are  few  men  who  have  ever 
personally  known  William  J.  Bryan 
without  both  liking  and  respecting  him. 
The  people  who  have  managed  to  keep 
up  a  bitter  hostility  to  him  are  able  to 
do  it  only  by  not  meeting  him.  •  •  • 
What  silences  men  when  they  come  to 
know  Bryan  is  not  such  personal  mag¬ 
netism  as  he  has  got,  but  simply  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  average  man 
by  the  conviction  that  in  knowing 
Bryan  he  knows  an  honest,  manly, 
square  man — one  who  is  a  most  tre¬ 
mendous  fighter.”  A  wonderfully  dra¬ 
matic  description  of  Bryan’s  fight 
against  the  reorganizers  who  nomi¬ 
nated  Judge  Parker  for  the  Presidency 
in  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  1904,  is  perhaps  the  most  finished 
literary  effort  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  vol¬ 
ume.  The  concluding  sentence  follows; 
“His  purity  of  character,  his  oratory 
and  other  things  about  him  have  been 
written  about  over  and  over  again;  the 
aim  here  has  been  to  show  something 
of  Bryan  the  warrior  to  a  country  that 
loves  a  good  fighter  and  a  square 
man.” 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  demonstrate 
that  knowledge  in  and  of  itself  has 
little  educational  force,  apart  from  its 
employment  as  a  tool  of  idealism.  Per¬ 
haps,  the  task  is  also  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that,  aside 
from  its  use  as  a  weapon  to  gain  a 
victory  for  better  things,  the  sort  of 
knowledge  furnished  by  “the  man  with 
the  muck  rake”  tends  to  keep  in  the 
valley  of  sordid  environment  many, 
who  would  otherwise  ascend  the 
heights  of  noble  endeavor  and  breathe 
the  “sweetness  and  light”  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  top. 
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^  HEN  the  Tower  of  Babel 
was  built  the  confusion  of 
tongues  could  not  have  been 

_ I  greater  than  the  confusion 

of  ideas  in  the  financial  community  as 
to  the  remedy  which  would  be  most 
effective  in  bringing  stability  into  the 
money  markets  of  this  country.  The 
most  curious  development  attending  on 
this  discussion  so  far  has  been  the  fact 
that  those  suggestions  made  by  our 
most  “eminent”  financiers  are  the  worst 
and  most  useless.  In  some  cases  they  are 
closely  related  to  theories  held  by  the 
political  economists  of  the  middle  ages 
and  long  since  discarded.  In  others 
the  suggestions  made  were  evidently 
prompted  by  those  greatest  vices  of 
finance,  selfishness  and  greed.  The 
true  reason  for  the  instability  of  our 
money  market  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  this  country  is  in  a  period  of 
development,  and  that  the  instability 
of  the  money  market  is  no  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  the  instability  of  other 
conditions  which  in  older  and  settled 
communities  have  been  overcome  as  far 
as  instability  may  be  overcome  in  a 
condition  of  life,  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  change. 

*  «  « 

These  outbreaks  of  demands  for  re¬ 
form  are  of  an  intermittent  nature, 
and  generally  occur  when  the  under¬ 
lying  radically  wrong  conditions  make 
themselves  felt  on  the  surface;  that  is, 
when  credits  become  so  expanded  that 
the  available  resources  of  wealth  are 
insufficient  to  allow  further  expansion. 
The  American  national  character  is  so 
enthusiastic  that  it  needs  a  check- 
rein  of  some  kind,  and  as  the  men,  who 
should  exercise  a  restraining  influence. 


the  bankers,  are  themselves  generally 
under  the  dictatorship  of  some  enthu¬ 
siastic  majority  stockholder,  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  become  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  banking  institution  on  the  lines 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Otherwise, 
recurrent  panics  will  be  the  only 
panacea  for  the  correction  of  our 
financial  disease.  In  the  establishment 
of  such  a  bank,  great  care  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  exercised  in  placing  men  in 
control  who  are  absolutely  independent 
of  the  large  financial  interests,  and, 
preferably,  such  men  as  have  never 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  Wall 
street  corruption, 

*  •  « 

The  influence  which  certain  men, 
high  in  the  banking  world,  appear  to 
exercise  over  Secretary  Shaw  should  be 
viewed  as  unfortunate.  This  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  again  in  the  early  part  of 
April,  when  the  Secretary,  by  secret 
aid,  enabled  two  banks  to  import  gold 
at  a  profit,  while  other  bankers, 
private  and  otherwise,  were  unable  to 
engage  gold  for  lack  of  government  aid. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  week 
in  April,  exchange  sterling  had  fallen 
to  such  a  degree  and  money  rates  had 
advanced  to  such  a  point  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  gold  would  have 
been  imported  with  ease.  But  foreign 
bankers  were  unwilling  to  let  their 
gold  go  and  marked  up  the  price,  so 
that  on  an  ordinary  business  transac¬ 
tion  gold  could  have  been  imported 
only  at  a  loss.  The  National  City 
Bank,  however,  announced  heavy  gold 
imports,  and  every  one  wondered  at 
this  apparently  charitable  act,  by 
which  relief  was  brought  to  the  money 
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market,  in  which  rates  had  reached  an 
abnormally  high  point,  threatening 
calamity  in  the  stock  market,  if  not 
elsewhere.  Now  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  bank  was  enabled  to  do  this 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  latter  offered  to  loan 
gold  to  all  banks  who  would  import  it, 
the  loan  to  be  returned  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  the  imported  gold.  This 
action  would  enable  the  banks  so 
favored  to  save  the  interest  on  the 
money  tied  up  in  the  transaction, 
which  is  an  amount  of  some  conse¬ 
quence,  when  the  imports  reach  mill¬ 
ions.  The  act  of  the  Secretary  would 
have  been  unobjectionable  had  the 
offer  been  made  in  public  and  to  every 
one  alike.  It  is  the  favoritism  shown 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  bank,  of  which 
rumor  has  it  he  will  become  the  presi¬ 
dent  on  his  retirement  from  public 
office.  This  retirement  should  be  has¬ 
tened  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  case 
of  Secretary  Shaw  is  another  sidelight 
on  the  sinister  influence  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  not  to  mention  the  phrase.  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil. 

*  •  • 

It  is  occurrences  like  this  which  sup¬ 
ply  the  raison  d’etre  for  the  man  with 
the  muck  rake.  That  such  flagrant 
favoritism  in  a  position  of  public  trust, 
such  a  gross  interpretation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  banking  act,  should  be  possible 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  mission 
of  the  man  with  the  muck  rake  is  not 
yet  accomplished.  The  man  with  the 
pail  of  whitewash  may  be  engaged  in 
work,  the  result  of  which  is  more 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  not  always 
the  beautiful  that  is  the  most  useful 
to  the  community  at  large. 

*  *  * 

The  monetary  disturbances  of  the 
past  month  were  as  unusual  as  they 
were  threatening.  Not  in  twenty-five 
years  has  the  rate  for  money  ranged 
as  high  as  it  did  in  the  second  week  of 
April  of  this  year.  The  alarming 
feature  of  the  matter  is  that  the  rise 
was  due  not  to  excessive  stock  market 
speculation,  but  rather  to  speculation 


in  other  fields.  A.  B.  Hepburn  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  the 
tightness  for  money  was  mainly  due  to 
speculation  in  real  estate,  which  is  at 
present  going  on  in  every  part  of  the 
country  to  a  degree  never  before  heard 
of.  Previous  experience  teaches  that 
real  estate  booms  are  the  foam  that 
mark  the  breaking  of  the  high  wave  of 
prosperity.  The  reason  is  that  specula¬ 
tion  in  real  estate  ties  up  money  for 
long  periods  and  that  quick  liquida¬ 
tion  of  inflated  values  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  boom  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  reason  that  when  the  real  estate 
bubble  bursts,  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  market  for  lack  of  buyers.  Stock 
Ebcchange  speculation,  while  it  may  be 
dangerous  and  frequently  does  bring 
disaster  to  those  engaged  in  it,  carries 
its  remedy  with  it.  Liquidation  in  the 
stock  market  is  easily  accomplished, 
and,  therefore,  less  damaging  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  speculation  in 
real  estate  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  gravest  dangers  now  confronting 
this  nation  from  a  strictly  financial 
point  of  view. 

*  *  « 

The  situation  is  especially  dangerous, 
because  of  the  unrest  shown  by  the 
laboring  classes.  This  unrest,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  have  political  expression 
during  the  next  Congressional  election, 
and  may  have  tremendous  results. 
Upon  real  estate  values  labor  troubles 
have  the  most  direct  influence,  as  has 
been  proved  clearly  by  the  experience 
of  such  cities  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Paterson  and  others,  which  have  at 
times  suffered  from  great  strikes.  The 
election  of  a  large  number  of  labor 
party  Members  of  Parliament  in  Great 
Britain  has  undoubtedly  given  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  leaders  of  a  similar  move¬ 
ment  here,  and  those,  who  base  their 
financial  ventures  upon  calculations  as 
to  the  future,  should  take  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  element  into  grave 
consideration. 

«  »  * 

The  controversy  between  the  coal 
miners  and  the  operators  has  now 
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reached  the  acute  stage.  In  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  fields  the  miners  appear  to 
have  won  their  contentions  for  in¬ 
creased  wages,  based  upon  the  scale 
which  was  in  effect  three  years  ago. 
This  success  is  due  largely  to  the  astute 
conduct  of  their  campaign  by  John 
Mitchell,  who  took  the  fullest  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  differences  among  the 
operators.  Ilie  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  demanded  that  Its  contract 
for  the  delivery  of  coal  by  one  of  the 
largest  coal  companies  must  be  kept, 
and  the  coal  company  was  determined 
to  settle  with  the  miners,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  penalties  of  defaulting  upon 
a  contract,  which  would  have  threat¬ 
ened  bankruptcy  and  receivership  for 
its  stockholders.  The  anthracite  oper¬ 
ators  have  lost  much  public  sympathy, 
because  of  their  refusal  to  arbitrate. 
In  their  first  reply  to  the  miners  oc¬ 
curred  the  phrase,  “A  return  on  the 
capital  invested.”  It  will  be  noted  that 
nothing  is  said  of  a  “fair”  return.  Had 
the  coal  companies  refrained  from  over¬ 
charging  the  public  and  underpaying 
the  miners  in  years  gone  by,  such  quo¬ 
tations  as  450  for  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  Western  stock  and  215  for 
Delaware  and  Hudson  would  be  im¬ 
possible. 

«  «  * 

One  of  the  great  wrongs,  for  which 
an  accounting  must  be  rendered  some 
time,  is  that  “frenzied  financiers”  have 
capitalized  all  industries  upon  the 
basis  of  the  largest  possible  return  that 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  people  at 


large  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and 
their  underwriting  syndicates.  The 
public  that  is  taxed  to  pay  dividends 
on  watered  stock  is  as  much  defrauded 
as  the  man  who  is  asked  to  buy  the 
stock  upon  the  false  representation 
that  the  company  will  always  be  able 
to  earn  its  dividend  without  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  whence  the  dividend  is  really 
expected  to  come. 

*  *  « 

One  feature  of  the  international 
markets,  the  full  effect  of  which 
financiers  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
fathom,  is  the  enormous  amount  of 
loans,  for  which  most  of  the  European 
governments  are  now  in  the  market. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  loans  will 
aggregate  $700,000,000,  and  as  yet  there 
is  no  indication  where  all  this  money 
is  to  come  from.  The  total  amount  is 
so  huge  that  the  underwriting  of  the 
loans  will  surely  cause  a  disturbance  of 
money  markets  and  possible  values  of 
other  loans.  Taken  with  the  proposed 
loans  of  several  American  railroads  and 
industrial  companies,  which  will  aggre¬ 
gate  another  $700,000,000  at  the  very 
least,  it  would  seem  that  the  free  sup¬ 
ply  of  investment  funds  would  be  tied 
up  for  some  time  to  come.  This  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  expected  that  money 
rates  all  over  the  world  will  remain 
firm  for  the  ensuing  six  months,  and 
one  reason  why  speculation  of  any  kind 
based  on  credit  and  the  expectation  of 
advancing  values  may  find  some  big 
obstacles  to  overcome  and  some  severe 
storms  to  weather. 
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tales  told  to  this  day  of  valuable  they  would  settle  up  after. — Clarence 
secrets  that  have  been  betrayed  through  Rook  in  Temple  Bar. 


the  agency  of  the  more  curious  sex.  *  ♦  • 

Once  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  presid-  i  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  read 
Ing  over  his  Cabinet  some  of  the  Min-  Swift’s  “Polite  Conversations,’’  my  sur- 

isters  suddenly  declared  that  they  had  prise  and  delight  at  finding  that  the 

heard  the  rustle  of  silk  in  the  adjoin-  dining  and  drawing  room  facetiae  of 

ing  room.  “Who  is  it?’’  they  inquired  Miss  Notable  and  her  friends  were 

uneasily  of  each  other;  but  Mr.  Glad-  already  familiar  to  me,  I  having  heard 

stone  smiled  and  assured  them  that  it  many  of  them  from  my  nurse  when  I 

was  “only  Mrs.  Gladstone,  an  old  was  a  child.  I  did  not,  of  course,  know 

statesman  who  had  known  the  secrets  then  that  these  downstair  vulgarisms 

of  the  Cabinet  for  forty  years.’’ — From  iiad  once  been  the  staple  of  upstair 

Chambers's  Journal.  fashionable  converse.  When  we  chil- 

*  •  ♦  dren,  I  remember,  used  to  ask  our 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  a  little  nurse,  with  infantile  frankness,  how 

scene  that  occurred  on  the  train  from  old  she  was,  she  used  to  reply:  “As  old 

Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  On  the  seat  in  as  my  tongue,  and  a  little  older  than 

front  of  me  a  chubby  man  had  de-  my  teeth.’’  And  it  was  not  till  long 

posited  a  grip.  He  had  selected  the  afterward  that  I  learned  how  Miss 

place  with  some  care,  and  then  dis-  'Notable  employed  the  same  evasive 

appeared.  Just  before  the  train  started  device  in  answering  Mr.  Tom  Neverout. 

a  family  party  consisting  of  papa.  The  phrase  had  once,  that  is  to  say, 

mamma  and  two  daughters  entered  the  known  better  days,  but  had  come  down 

car,  and  looked  around.  Then  papa  in  the  world.  It  is  so  that  fashions 

transferred  the  chubby  man’s  grip  to  descend,  whether  in  garments  or  in 

the  seat  next  mine,  and  annexed  what  speech.  Sixtyyears  agoour  grandfathers 

he  wanted — four  places  together.  “Ha!”  in  the  best  society  talked  of  “theay-ter” 

I  said  to  myself,  “now  there  will  be  a  and  “cow-cumber”;  to-day  such  a  pro¬ 
row,”  as  the  chubby  man  walked  up  nunciatlon  makes  us  shudder,  recalling 

and  surveyed  the  situation.  Instead  of  too  painfully  Mary  the  housemaid,  or 

apologizing  and  explaining,  papa,  after  Mrs.  Gamp.  And  even  so,  the  by-word, 

one  glance  over  his  shoulder,  went  on  the  slang  (for  it  is  nothing  else) 

peeling  a  pear  for  his  youngest  daugh-  descends,  and  fresh  slang  takes  Its 

ter.  ’The  chubby  man  took  the  seat  place.  For  there  is  a  slang  quite  other 

next  mine,  and  remarked  pleasantly  to  than  what  we  hear  in  the  streets,  but 

me  that  some  people  seemed  to  have  a  none  the  less  slang;  for  slang  is  only 

bit  of  nerve.  somebody  else’s  foolishness  (often,  no 

“You  must  have  nerve,”  said  papa  doubt,  at  starting  a  droll  foolishness) 
over  his  shoulder,  “if  you  want  to  get  borrowed  and  used  by  every  one  else, 
what  you  want."  One  has  heard  hard-hearted  pedants 

The  first  time  the  train  stopped  even  attempt  to  formulate  a  law  that 

papa  bought  candy  for  his  family,  and  all  rational  conversation  (awful 
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phrase!)  ought  to  be  about  things — 
subjects — and  not  on  persons.  Not  on 
persons!  When  we  know  on  such  high 
authority  that  the  proper  study  of  man¬ 
kind  is  man,  and  “gossip”  is  simply 
that  very  study  conducted,  so  to  speak, 
in  dressing-gown  and  slippers. — The 
Late  Canon  Ainger  in  the  Comhill 
Magazine. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Smith  was  a  navvy  of  brawn  and 
bone. 

His  sinews  steel  and  his  muscles  stone; 
He  plied  the  pick  and  he  plied  the 
spade 

And  a  nice  little  living  it  was  he  made. 
His  table  groaned  with  the  best  of 
cheer; 

He  feasted  high  on  beef  and  beer; 

Care  never  entered  his  well-barred 
door; — 

What  could  the  soul  of  man  want 
more? 

Alas!  one  evil  day  Bill  heard 
Of  a  place  called  Oxford.  His  soul  was 
stirred. 

A  charming  spot,  they  said — tall 
towers. 

Grey  quads,  green  grass,  and  a  wealth 
of  flowers. 

Here  one  might  lie,  stretched  out  at 
ease. 

On  a  velvet  lawn,  ’neath  shady  trees. 
And  wile  the  careless  years  away 
With  a  can  of  beer  and  an  old  black 
clay. 

He  listened  wistfully.  “This,”  said 
he, 

“Can  scarce  be  meant  for  the  likes  of 
me. 

You  tell  of  a  wonderful  country  which 
Must  be  the  preserve  of  the  fortunate 
rich.” 

“No,  no!”  they  cried.  “In  a  long  past 
day 

Things  used  to  be  very  much  as  you 
say; 

But  a  great  reformer  conceived  a  plan 
To  make  it  the  home  of  the  laboring 
man. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  a  navvy,  and 
sigh 

For  the  cultured  calm  of  the  cloistered 
High, 


Just  say  the  word  and  you  soon  will  be 
A  scholar  of  Corpus  or  B.N.C.” 

Bill’s  eyes,  as  he  listened,  grew 
keen  and  bright. 

He  flew  to  Paddington  swift  as  light; 
And  that  same  day  ere  the  sun  went 
down 

He  was  tramping  the  High  in  a  schol¬ 
ar’s  gown. 

Four  glorious  golden  years  he  trod 
The  well-worn  flags  of  the  Corpus 
quad; 

He  studied  Homer  and  Virgil,  too, 

And  Plato’s  views  on  the  Good  and 
True; 

He  read  the  Ethics  and  even  rose 
To  exercises  in  Attic  prose; 

He  learnt  what  Pebicles  thought  of 
the  Navy, 

And  never  to  use  his  knife  for  the 
gravy; 

He  studied  the  points  of  the  gentium  jus 
And  how  to  eat  his  asparagus. 

At  last,  when  he  found  himself 
B.A.’d, 

Bill  thought  once  more  of  the  pick  and 
spade; 

But  his  muscle  had  dwindled  away, 
alack, 

And  stooping  gave  him  a  crick  in  the 
back. 

He  soon  discovered  with  aching  heart 
He’d  lost  forever  the  navvy’s  art; 

So  he  tried  for  jobs  of  various  kinds — 
As  beating  carpets,  or  fixing  blinds. 

Or  driving  a  ’bus,  or  a  railway  van. 

Or  being  a  general  odd-job  man. 

But  berths  like  these  were  beyond  his 
reach 

The  one  thing  left  for  him  was  to 
teach. 

Now  he  spends  the  livelong  day 
Teaching  youngsters  to  work  and  play. 
While  most  of  the  night  his  back  he 
crooks 

Correcting  endless  exercise  books — 

For  which  he  earns  just  half  what  he 
made 

As  a  first-class  navvy  with  pick  and 
spade. 
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During  the  rapid  sojourn  that  he  had 
made  in  Belgium  in  1810  Napoleon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  habit,  went  one  morning, 
very  plainly  dressed,  to  walk  In  the 
gardens  of  the  Lacken  Palace,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  aide-de-camp,  where  he 
met  a  young  man  who  was  occupied  in 
arranging  some  flowers.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  frank  and  prepossess¬ 
ing  features  of  the  young  botanist  and 
began  a  conversation  with  him.  T^e 
yonug  man  who  was  the  son  of  the 
head  gardener — he  had  studied  with 
great  care  and  economy  the  history  of 
the  vegetable  world — could  name  with¬ 
out  hesitation  the  foreign  and  compli¬ 
cated  names  that  the  over-learned 
have  given,  often  in  so  ridiculous  a 
manner,  to  the  most  graceful  produc¬ 
tions  of  Nature.  He  spoke  of  the  Sedo- 
santhe,  the  Aristoloche,  the  Rahoa,  the 
Scerozilion,  the  Hydrochard  ee  and 
thousands  of  plants  with  difficult 
names,  as  another  would  have  talked 
of  spinach  and  parsley.  He  knew  the 
nature  and  property  of  each  plant — in 
short,  it  was  botany  personified  in  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two. 

“Are  you  comfortable  in  your  situa¬ 
tion  here?”  asked  the  Emperor.  “Yes, 
sir,”  replied  the  young  artist,  far  from 
supposing  the  rank  of  his  interrogator. 
“I  live  in  the  midst  of  what  I  love,  but 
I  am  only  an  assistant  to  the  head 
gardener.”  Napoleon  never  disap¬ 
proved  of  ambitious  ideas.  “What 
would  you  like?”  he  asked.  “Oh,” 
said  the  young  Belgian,  “what  I  would 
like  is  madness.”  “But  still  let  me 
know,”  said  the  Emperor.  “It  would 
require  a  fairy  to  realize  the  dream 
that  has  often  occupied  my  mind.”  “I 
am  not  a  fairy,”  replied  Napoleon, 
smiling,  in  his  turn,  “but  I  am  about 
the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and  he 
could,  if  he  knew  them,  realize  your 
wishes.”  “You  are  too  good,  sir,”  said 
the  young  man.  “It  is  certain  that  the 
Emperor  could  be  the  fairy  I  wish  for, 
for  it  all  depends  on  him.  During  a 
journey  that  I  made  for  my  instruction 


I  saw  in  France  the  gardens  of  the 
Malmaison  with  its  eleven  bridges  and 
Turkish  kiosks.  The  Emperor,  I 
understand,  has  given  this  charming 
place  to  Josephine — 4f  a  fairy  were 
here,  I  would  ask  for  nothing  more 
than  to  be  head  gardener  to  Josephine. 
You  see  how  modest  I  am.”  “I  will 
think  of  it,”  declared  the  Emperor,  al¬ 
most  betraying  his  incognito,  “but  do 
not  despair  of  fairy  lore.” 

Napoleon  left  Brussels  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  During  the  two  months  that  fol¬ 
lowed  this  conversation  the  young 
gardener  could  scarcely  think  of  any¬ 
thing  but  the  wand  of  a  fairy  and  the 
place  of  head  gardener,  when  one  day 
he  received  a  sealed  packet  with  the 
arms  of  the  Empress  Josephine  upon 
it.  It  contained  his  nomination  to  the 
post  he  had  so  much  wished  for;  he 
hastened  to  the  spot  and  was  very  soon 
introduced  to  the  fairy  of  Lacken— 
that  man  who  forgot  nothing,  and  in 
whom  he  only  recognized  the  Emperor 
to  express  to  him  almost  a  species  of 
adoration. 

He  still  occupied  the  place  of  first 
botanist  at  Malmaison  when  the  Em¬ 
press  Josephine  died. — Translated  from 
LTmpartial  in  the  Eclectic  Mazagine 
for  October,  1848. 

*  *  * 

The  optimists  are  the  clacqueurs  of 
the  human  comedy. 

“I  must  save  these  poor  wild  flowers 
of  the  meadows  from  annihilation,” 
said  the  wolf,  and  he  killed  off  all  the 
sheep  in  the  pasture. 

Like  comets  all  men  of  great 
strength  and  great  mind  are  known  by 
the  lesser  lights  trailing  behind. 

•  “I  am  progressing,”  said  the  poor 
artist.  “The  sheriff  is  beginning  to 
seize  my  paintings  in  satisfaction.” 

“This  part  is  not  suited  to  the  owner 
of  your  company.”  “No,  but  he  is  so 
miserly  that  he  insists  on  playing  every 
part  where  you  have  to  eat  something.” 
— Translated  from  Fliegende  Blaetter. 


